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DEDICATION. 


to  the  reader. 

Friend, — 

I  DESIRE  to  be  called  so  by  you  also ;  but  that 
is  not  for  the  present  my  chief  desire,  though  I 
am  persuaded  that,  however  unacquainted  we  may 
now  be,  we  shall  know  each  other;  however  at  vari- 
ance our  thoughts  and  opinions  may  now  be,  we 
shall  agree ;  and  however  there  may  possibly  arise 
even  a  hostile  feeling  against  the  writer,  when  his 
words  oppose  the  reader's  views  (and  so  seem  to 
the  reader  to  oppose  the  truth),  yet  we  shall  be 
friends,  reconciled  to  each  other,  when  both  are 
fuUy  reconciled  to  our  Lord. 

I  earnestly  request  you.  Reader,  now  to  deal 
fairly  with  this  book.  Do  not  lose  sight  of  your 
purpose  of  pursuing  the  truth,  nor  turn  aside  from 
it,  in  order  to  hunt  down  the  writer;  not   that 
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I  seek  to  escape,  but  I  pray  you  do  not  let  the 
Truth  escape.  Sincerely  do  I  desire  that  you  may 
know  and  do  what  is  true  and  good,  though  I 
should  be,  in  your  estimation,  a  reprobate. 

Even  the  Book  of  all  books  will  not  bear  to  have 
one  passage  taken  done  and  judged.  Language 
does  not  make  it  possible  to  write  a  book  which 
shall  fully  express  in  each  sentence  all  that  each 
sentence  intends,  or  which  may  not  be  easily 
convicted  of  error  and  self-contradiction  by 
those  who  seek  errors  rather  than  truth,  and 
who  take  isolated  passages,  and  pin  a  meaning 
on  them  never  intended  by  the  writer,  as  any 
one  who  reads  through,  with  an  honest  intent, 
may  know. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  assert  that  there  are  no 
passages  in  this  book,  which  I  dedicate  to  you 
now,  which  are  not  really  and  essentially  faulty 
and  erroneous.  If  there  be  none  such,  let  the  fact 
stand  on  some  better  ground  than  the  assertion  of 
the  Author.  Of  course  I  do  not  think  there  are 
faulty  or  erroneous  things  in  the  book,  or  I  should 
not  publish  it.  If  there  be  such,  I  desire  that 
they  may  be  discovered  and  exposed, — not  exult- 
ingly,  as  by  those  who  delight  to  find  iniquity. 
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That  kind  of  exposure  is  painful  to  an  author; 
but  doubly  painful,  because,  if'  it  proves  error 
in  himself  when  he  had  tried  to  be  right,  it 
also  proves  a  bad  spirit  in  him  who  can  exult 
while  he  exposes  his  fellow-man's  error — a  spirit 
which,  as  a  friend,  I  should  truly  grieve  to  see  in 
you.  Let  the  righteous  smite  me  friendly;  and 
I  am  sure  the  friendly  smiting  of  the  righteous 
win  be  much  more  penetrating,  much  less  sparing, 
than  any  blow  intended  to  mortify,  or  given  in  the 
sad  spirit  of  exultation. 

If  you  are  my  friend,  as  I  profess  to  be  yours, 
spare  not  where  you  think  you  see  error;  but 
beware  lest  you  yourself  err  in  your  opinion  that 
you  have  detected  error;  and  lest  you  act  as  he 
did  who,  perhaps  as  well  educated,  as  clear- 
minded,  and  as  sincere  as  you,  yet  verily  thought 
with  himself  that  he  ought  to  do  many  things 
which  he  afterwards  perceived  he  ought  not  to 
have  done;  and  thus  following  a  conscience  not 
set  right  by  God's  way  of  doing  so  (that  is,  by 
proving  all  things  instead  of  taking  them  on 
authority),  he,  intending  to  oppose  and  expose 
error,  opposed  truth,  and  exposed  himself  as  a 
supporter  of  error  and  a  persecutor  of  the  Lord 
and  his  people. 
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The  invisible  God  taught  unbelieving  Sanl  to  see 
his  errors,  and  to  see  the  truth.  The  same  Spirit 
taught  and  helped  believing  and  praying  Paul 
through  all  his  struggles  and  trials;  else  he  had 
never  begun— never  gone  on  right.  May  the  same 
Spirit  work  in  us,  my  friend,  and  we  shall  go  on 
well,  having  well  begun ! 

From  the  very  nature  and  plan  of  this  book 
you  will  find  it  imperfect,  with  many  omissions 
and  some  repetitions.  Its  design  is  to  set  you 
thinking,  not  to  supply  the  place  of  thought  and 
investigation.  It  may  be  that  you  have  already 
thought  and  investigated  (and  this  in  the  spirit  of 
seeking  the  help  of  God  in  doing  so)  much  more 
than  the  writer.  If  so,  you  will  read  the  endeavours 
of  a  younger  brother  in  eternal  life  with  interest, 
if  not  with  profit,  and  will  surely  reciprocate  when 
he  writes  himself  '^  your  friend'' — the  Author. 
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It  may  be  very  fairly  asked,  how  an  humble  indivi- 
dual, who  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  extraordinary 
opportunities  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  truth,  and 
who  has  no  pretensions  to  extraordinary  ability  or 
genius,  can  dare  to  propose  a  view  of  Christianity 
which  is  not  only  opposed  to  that  taken  by  so  many 
wise  and  able  theologians,  but  also  contradicts  in  some 
respects  the  almost  universal  opinion  of  Christendom  ? 

The  answer  that  "  I  dare  not  refrain,"  though  true, 
is  not  sufficient  for  any  one  that  may  interest  himself 
enough  in  the  matter  to  make  any  inquiry  at  all ;  and 
any  detail  of  tlie  motives  that  urge  me  would  be 
tedious  to  read  and  impertinent  to  write,  if  it  were 
merely  a  defence  of  myself — an  apology  for  my  act. 
And  if  that  were  all  I  could  expect  from  giving  some 
account  of  myself,  1  should  publish  my  views,  proclaim 
the  truth  as  far  as  I  see  it,  and  let  the  praise  or  the 
blame  fall  upon  the  writer,  without  an  attempt  to  seek 
the  one  or  avert  the  other.  If  I  am  sincere,  the  only 
way  in  which  either  can  affect  me  is  by  its  being,  in 
my  estimation,  a  token  that  the  truth  I  have  declared  is 
appreciated,  or  the  contrary,  to  the  great  advantage  or 
Joss  of  him  who  may  agree  with  or  condemn  that  truth. 
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While  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  seen  all  the  truth, 
nor  to  have  always  drawn  correct  conclusions,  nor  to 
have  made,  perhaps,  no  decided  mistakes ;  neither  do  I 
pretend  to  that  felse  humility  which  can  admit  as  true 
that  which  contradicts  the  views  I  have  taken.  I  see 
plainly  that,  if  I  advance  one  step  in  the  direction 
towards  which  my  face  is  turned,  I  must  do  so  in  the 
face  of  a  whole  army  of  opponents,  who  are  confident 
both  of  the  rightness  of  their  cause  and  of  the  impreg- 
nable strength  of  the  fortress  in  which  they  are  posted. 

If  I  advance,  I  see  that  I  am  in  the  case  of  an 
attacker  of  that  position,  and  of  the  assaulter  of  that 
fortress,  however  courteous  and  gentle  be  the  terms  in 
which  my  message  may  be  delivered. 

If  I  am  right,  the  mass  of  those  called  authorities  in 
the  Christian  churches  must  be  wrong  in  some  of  the 
views  which  they  take,  and  in  much  of  the  doctrine 
which  they  teach  as  Christian. 

And  I  cannot  but  be  aware  how  likely  it  is  that 
I  may  fail  in  my  purpose,  which  is  not  to  gain  assent 
to  myself,  or  to  my  views  as  mine,  but  to  provoke 
earnest,  sincere  inquiry  after  the  truth.  K  the  time  be 
come,  if  men  are  tired  of  trying  the  power  and  efiect 
of  a  view  of  Christ  and  Christianity,  which  leaves 
Christian  England  with  a  metropolis  like  London,  and 
a  rural  population  such  as  prevails  in  her  counties ;  if 
men  want,  and  feel  they  want,  something  better  (I  do 
not  say  than  Christianity  can  produce,  but)  than 
Christianity,  such  as  we  have  t7,  has  wrought  among  us ; 
if  the  idea  of  GOOD  and  ooodness,  in  their  eternal  con- 
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nexion  with  HAPPINESS,  has  taken  hold  of  men's  minds, 
so  that  thej  will  have  no  substitute  for  goodness  nor 
for  happiness,  then  I  shall  be  understood,  and  the  ideas 
I  endeavour  to  suggest  will  be  appreciated  and  have 
some  eflfect  too.  Those  who  understand  and  appreciate 
will  not  become  followers  of  me,  nor  proclaimers  of  my 
views;  they  will  become  followers  of  the  truth,  and 
proclaimers  of  a  perpetually  advancing  system  (unlike 
old  systems,  although  itself  the  oldest  of  all) ;  for  these 
tie  their  victims  to  a  centre,  and  compel  them  con- 
tinually to  run  roimd  and  round  in  one  confined  circle, 
while  the  very  essence  of  the  system  of  truth  is  con- 
tinual and  unending  advance; — ^progress  in  eternal 
knowledge,  eternal  good,  eternal  happiness, — a  system 
worthy  of  the  Eternal  Himself. 

My  purpose  is  to  induce  some  one,  or  many,  to 
inquire  after  such  a  system,  and  to  ascertain  whether 
the  simple  and  pervading  principle  of  true  Christianity 
does  not  afford  the  clue  to  lead  us  to  it,  and  the  key  to 
open  its  treasures ;  and  in  order  to  induce  others,  and 
perhaps  to  assist  them,  no  way  better  adapted  presents 
itself  to  me,  than  to  give  a  very  concise  sketch  of  the 
manner  in  which  I  was  myself  led  to  an  inquiry  which, 
while  it  can  never  end,  because  its  object  is  eternal 
truth,  yet  at  every  step  of  its  advance  gives  more  and 
more  real  happiness, — urges  more  and  more  to  real 
goodness. 

I  was  many  years  ago  led  by  the  urgent  and  faithful 
words  of  a  sermon  to  see  the  great  duty  of  caring  and 
working  for  the  salvation  of  others.     In  itself  the 
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doctrine  is  good; — I  erred  in  applying  it  to  myself  di^  to 
one  in  a  condition  to  teach  the  truth  to  others,  and  to 
lead  the  ignorant  to  the  knowledge  of  true  religion.  I 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  was  not 
without  religion,  such  as  it  was — a  religion  that  made 
me  satisfied  in  mind,  although  not  in  heart, — a  bigot  to 
system ;  and  such  a  one  is  not  ever  satisfied  in  heart, 
nor  can  be. 

However,  there  was  a  higher  hand  than  mine  at  work. 
My  erroneous  estimate  of  my  own  position  led  me  to 
begin  to  teach  others.  Any  one  who  begins  to  teach 
anything  enthusiastically  will  soon  have  learners,  fol- 
lowers, enough ;  so  it  was  with  me ;  schools,  Sunday- 
schools,  adult  classes,  sprang  up  under  my  feet  like 
mushrooms.  In  the  Sunday-schools  at  first  there  was 
no  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  children,  so  that  a  very 
formal  sort  of  routine  teaching  passed  for  good:  but 
when  adult-classes  began  (I  did  not  seek  them,  they 
forced  themselves  upon  me),  then  inquiry  began;  then 
teaching  was  demanded  from  him  who  had  set  up  as 
a  teacher.  I  could  not  bid  men  old  enough  to  be  my 
grandfathers  to  hold  their  tongue,  and  mind  their 
lessons,  as  I  could  children  in  the  schools.  My  pride 
spurred  me  on.  I  said,  "  Yes,  I  will  teach  you.  We 
will  begin  regularly ;  let  us  take  the  first  Psalm,  and 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Gospels,  and  I  will  teach  you 
what  they  mean." 

I  thought  I  could  teach  them  something  that  would 
do  for  them,  and  felt  no  want  of  confidence  in  myself, 
though  I  felt  vexed  at  being  brought  into  far  more 
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trouble  than  I  intended.  However,  I  went  home  and 
took  np  my  Bible  to  see  how  I  should  begin  when 
I  should  meet  those  whom  I  was  to  teach. 

I  read,  ^^  Blessed  is  the  man;''  and  somehow  I  found 
myself  bewildered.  "  Blessed  "  —  "  is  '*  —  **  the  man.'' 
There  was  something  implied  here  far  beyond  all  that 
I  had  ever  known  or  thought  of. 

I  felt,  "  I  do  not  understand  this  matter,  so  I  will 
give  up  the  attempt  to  teach  it.  It  belongs  to  the 
clergy  to  do  so." 

But  it  would  not  do.  Pride  was  engaged.  "  Shall 
I  go  back  where  I  have  proposed  to  go  on?" 

"No;  I  must  go  on." 

But  a  higher  and  better  Spirit  than  my  own  suggested, 
"  You  must  not  pretend  to  teach  what  you  do  not  hnow^ 

"  Then  I  must  learn." 

I  did  try  to  learn ;  and  did  not  give  up  the  position  of 
a  leader  of  others ;  but  I  sincerely  endeavoured  to  lead 
them,  as  I  found  I  had  need  to  be  led  myself.  I  endea- 
voured to  lead  them  to  learn^  not  to  induce  them  to 
submit  to  he  taught  ly  me,  I  began  to  search  after 
truth;  and  when  I  found,  or  thought  I  found,  some 
truth,  I  pointed  it  out  to  them,  and  the  reasons  why 
I  considered  it  true. 

I  took  for  my  rule  and  guide  the  Scriptures ;  but  not 
as  the  Scriptures  themselves  would  have  taught  me  to 
do  so.  I  required  of  myself  and  of  others  unhesitating, 
uninquiring  submission  to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  with- 
out an  idea  of  either  the  duty  or  privilege  of  proving  or 
understanding  it.   The  idea  of  understanding  God  Him- 
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self,  in  his  character  and  relation  to  man,  I  should  have 
thought  presumptuous.  However,  I  made  progress  in 
the  slavish  kind  of  acquaintance  with  God's  teaching, 
and  was  at  least  sincere  in  not  pretending  to  understand 
what  I  did  not  even  try  to  understand.  Still  I  felt  that 
the  religion  I  held  and  taught  was  a  bondage,  not  a 
freedom.  I  held  and  taught  what  I  now  see  to  he  an 
inverted  Christianity^  (turning  almost  every  doctrine 
upside  down,)  and  quoting  freely  those  passages  from 
Scripture  which  I  found  generally  quoted  in  religious 
books  and  in  sermons,  as  proofs  of  these  doctrines, 
never  venturing  to  doubt  whether  the  quotations  were 
really  'proofs  or  not. 

After  some  time,  I  met  with  a  book,  which,  next  to 
the  Bible  and  Concordance,  I  found  the  most  really 
usefdl  to  me,  "Gall's  End  and  Essence  of  Sunday- 
School  Teaching." 

I  do  not  give  my  adhesion  to  all  his  system  by  any 
means;  but  this  book  led  me  to  a  careful  use  of  the 
words  of  Scripture,  and  a  jealous  watchfulness  not  to 
receive,  as  taught  by  any  passage,  anything  which  is 
not  really  said  in  it.  I  was  led  to  mark  the  immense 
difference  between  the  distinct  affirmation  or  the  clear 
pointing  out  that  anything  is  so,  on  the  one  hand ;  and 
the  allusion  to  the  same  thing,  so  that  the  passage 
merely  illustrates  whatever  view  of  the  matter  the 
reader  has  previously  been  led  to  take,  on  the  other 
hand ;  and  I  soon  found  that,  in  proving  their  systems, 
teachers,  almost  universally,  gave  as  proofs  from  Scrip- 
ture such  passages  as  were  indeed  excellent  illustrations 
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or  applications  of  truths,  if  proved  so  in  other  passages, 
but  which,  when  used  as  proofs,  could  be  turned  to  what^ 
ever  side  the  teacher  chose  to  adopt. 

I  knew,  by  my  own  experience,  that  this  misuse  of 
Scripture  was  not  an  evidence  of  insincerity  or  inten- 
tional perversion  of  that  Book ;  but  I  found  it  was 
wrong :  I  was  led  to  separate,  in  my  reading,  those  pas- 
sages which  were  plainly  meant  to  prove,  or  to  point 
out  proo&^  and  I  soon  found  that  they  all  ranged  themr 
selves  against  ^  views  I  was  trying  to  prove  true, 

I  was  astounded  at  this,  and  at  first  paralysed.  It 
seemed  as  if  Christianity  was  proved  false  by  the  very 
Book  which  I  expected  to  prove  it  true ;  and  my  hands 
hung  down,  for  my  heart  failed  me. 

But  the  same  higher  Spirit  which  had  led  me  so  far, 
urged  me  on — ^would  not  let  me  be  quiet.  I  pressed  on, 
or  rather  was  pressed  on,  till  my  doctrine  of  salvation 
gave  way  to  God's  doctrine  of  salvation.  The  first  was 
salvation  firom  punishment  hereafter ;  the  latter  was  sal- 
vation firom  sin. 

My  doctrine  of  reconciliation  gave  way  to  GoD^s 
doctrine  of  reconciliation.  The  first  was  reconciliation 
of  God  to  man.  The  latter  was,  that  man,  God's  enemy, 
is  **  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son.'' 

My  doctrine  of  atonement  gave  way  to  God's  doctrine 
of  atonement.  The  first  was,  that  God,  being  far  from 
us  on  account  of  our  sins,  receives  the  atonement  which 
is  to  bring  Him  favourably  near  to  us.  The  latter  is, 
that  we,  being  far  from  God  by  reason  of  our  sins,  and 
being  thereby  sunk  in  destruction  and  in  misery,  are 
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led  to  "  joy  in  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by 
whom  we  have  now  received  the  atonement." 

These  root-doctrines  of  Christianity,  being  thus  placed 
in  their  true  Scriptural  light,  lead  necessarily  to  a  com- 
plete change  of  the  view  of  the  relative  position  of  God 
and  man,  and  to  a  change  in  the  aspect  in  which  we 
behold  the  whole  Christian  system. 

The  first  feeling  naturally  arising  in  a  man's  heart, 
when  his  view  of  salvation,  reconciliation,  atonement, 
is  shown  to  be  wrong  (or  attempted  to  be  so  shown),  is, 
"I  will  not  look  at  a  system  which  would  contradict 
the  doctrines  of  salvation,  reconciliation,  or  atonement. 
These  are  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  if 
these  be  shaken,  all  the  other  doctrines  shake  with 
them."  And  the  proposer  of  an  inquiry  into  the  cor- 
rectness of  a  man's  views  of  these,  as  soon  as  he  seems 
to  intend  the  overthrow  of  those  views,  is  looked  upon  as 
one  who  would  overthrow  Christianity ;  and  it  requires 
much  determination  of  character,  much  real  longing 
after  truth,  and  thirsting  after  God,  to  bring  one  through 
the  paralysing  effect  of  the  first  sense  of  the  failure  of 
one^s  own  religious  views  to  maintain  their  ground  on 
the  acknowledged  principle  of  "  Prove  all  things ;  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good." 

There  are  other  doctrines,  besides  those  mentioned, 
which  necessarily  take  another  aspect,  when  we  are 
forced  to  change  our  view  of  salvation,  reconciliation, 
and  atonement.  Indeed,  the  whole  Christian  system 
takes  a  different  complexion,  as  one  may  say. 

But  it  may  safely  be  affiurmed,  that  God's  own  truth. 
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when  it  roots  out  any  plant  that  is  of  another  planting, 
will  plant  in  a  plant  of  incalcnlably  more  worth, — ^that 
the  doctrines  of  salvation,  reconciliation,  atonement, 
and  of  all  that  is  for  God's  glory  in  man's  salvation, 
instead  of  being  shaken  by  a  searching  scrutiny,  will  be 
fonnd  to  be  more  true,  more  gloriously  Divine,  and  far 
more  efficacious,  than  could  be  conceived  until  they  are 
subjected  to  the  proof. 

And  he  who,  in  that  fearlessness  which  love  founded 
on  conviction  of  God^s  love  can  only  produce,  has  had 
courage  to  take  God  at  his  word,  and  to  prove  all  things, 
will,  in  proportion  to  his  sincerity  in  bringing  all  to  the 
proof,  find  that,  so  far  firom  becoming  sceptical  and 
having  his  faith  shaken,  he  will  be  built  as  upon  a 
rock,  and  be  enabled  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord  as  he  had  no 
idea  of  doing  before. 

It  is,  therefore,  that  I,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century's 
inquiry  and  trial,  urge  thus  upon  others  the  con- 
sideration of  those  things  which  I  now  lay  before 
them. 

I  have  thought  of  composing  a  book  containing,  in 
some  regular  form,  an  exposition  of  the  contrast  between 
the  ordinary  views  of  Christianity  and  those  which  are 
more  directly  founded  on  Scripture  and  eternal  truth ; 
but  I  do  not  now,  upon  consideration,  think  of  under- 
taking such  a  work.  I  know  not  to  what  length  it 
would  lead  me ;  and  when  done,  it  must  be  imperfect 
My  purpose  is  not  to  give  a  compendium  of  true  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  but  to  lead  men  to  see  how  they  have 
perverted  the  words  and  meaning  of  Scripture,   and 
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made  a  vapid,  inefficacious  religion,  while  they  have 
used  in  general  the  very  words  of  truth,  but  in  a  false 
meaning;  and  to  point  out,  in  some  cases,  where  the 
truth  lies,  and  so  promote  the  proving  of  all  things,  and 
the  fast  holding  of  that  which  is  good. 

In  order  to  assist  my  own  researches  after  truth,  and 
to  test  my  provings,  I  have  been  all  along  in  the  habit 
of  writing  a  good  deal,  and  endeavouring  to  put  my 
views  of  truth  into  every  form  I  could  think  of  in  order 
afterwards  to  be  able  to  review  and  criticise  myself. 
This  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  with  that  unsparing 
strictness  which  a  man  must  value  who  is  in  pursuit  of 
THE  TRUTH — that  truth  which  he  is  urged  to  seek  by  the 
highest  assurance  that,  when  acquired,  "  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free." 

This  volume  is  composed  of  some  of  these  writings, 
without  regard  to  the  want  of  skill  as  an  essayist  or  as 
a  poet  which  they  may  display. 

If  they  lead  a  few  to  seek  the  truth,  under  God's 
guidance,  and  to  find  how  unspeakably  more  bright  and 
glorious  it  is  than  they  had  conceived,  or  could  con- 
ceive while  shut  up  in  the  narrow  circle  of  what  is 
ordinarily  called  "  the  Christian  scheme,^'  my  object  is 
attained.  These  few  will  necessarily  win  others,  and 
more  men  will  be  happy,  and  will  more  glorify  their 
God,  their  Father,  their  Kedeemer,  their  Spiritual 
Teacher  and  Comforter. 

And  they  who  have  this  happiness  will  seek  to  lead 
others  into  it,  not  by  railing  against  those  whom  they 
consider  to  be  in  error,  not  by  endeavouring  violently  to 
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overthrow  existing  states  of  society  or  forms  of  religion, 
but  "by  quietly  using  every  means  to  spread  the  spirit  of 
free  inquiry,  of  real  research,  of  proving  all  things,  in 
the  temper  of  brotherly  love,  of  patience,  and  of  forbear- 
ance, and,  with  real  expectation,  seeking  the  help  and 
teaching  of  the  Father  of  men  and  Creator  of  all 
things. 

The  more  certain  we  are  of  real  truth, — having  in- 
quired, searched,  and  tested  it, — ^the  more  we  shall  act 
in  the  temper  of  steady,  persevering  energy,  free  from 
hurry,  impatience,  and  irritation,  not  enduring  to  lose 
one  moment  in  doing  good,  yet  not  unduly  urging  on 
our  course,  as  if  all  depended  on  our  doing  all  now,  or 
never. 

Love  to  our  fellow-men  as  well  as  to  our  God  will 
prevent  our  enduring  the  idea  of  one  soul  suffering  for 
one  hour  anything  that  we  might  be  the  means  of 
removing  or  alleviating;  while  trust  in  God,  in  the 
truth,  and  in  goodness,  will  prevent  our  falling  into 
despair,  or  being  hurried  into  inconsiderate  rashness,  or 
un-Christlike  violence  of  speech  or  conduct. 

And  it  will  be  found,  in  Church  as  in  State,  that 
quiet  reform,  improving  the  understanding  and  heart, 
and  beginning  at  the  root,  so  as  to  extend  through  all 
the  mass,  is  the  right,  the  safe,  the  effectual  kind  of 
advance ;  and  not  violent  revolution,  pulling  down  the 
persons  who  may  be  in  high  places,  or  overthrowing  the 
authorities  and  forms,  which  may  have  much  amiss  in 
them,  but  which  have  saved  an  ignorant,  and  therefore 
easily  misled,  multitude  from    the   horrors  of  being 
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without  any  rule  or  law  except  every  man's  selfish 
wiU. 

In  order  to  avert  the  evils  of  tyranny  or  of  lawless- 
ness, and  to  bring  ahout  a  happy  advance  in  goodness 
and  happiness,  the  mass,  the  multitude  of  men  and 
women,  must  learn  to  think,  not  presumptuously,  but 
fearlessly.  And  it  is  as  a  movement  in  this  direction 
that  these  "  Thcmghta  on  Truth  and  Error  "  are  com- 
mitted to  the  world  through  the  press. 


Before  perusing  this  volvme,  the  Reader  is  respectful  I  y 
requested  to  rectify  the  follovnng  errata,  toith  pen  or 
pencil  .— 

Page  62,  line  12  from  top, 

for  **  A  world  **  read  "  In  a  world  '* 

Page  124,  line  2  from  top, 

for  "  worst "  read  **  worse  " 

Page  186,  line  6  from  bottom, 

for    **  Their  God  shall  shine  in  light ;  and,  won  by  love. 

Their  Jesus  shall  a  conquering  Saviour  prove ; " 
read  "  Their  God  shall  shine  in  light,  and  win  by  love ; 
Their  Jesus  shall  a  conquering  Saviour  prove." 

Page  235,  line  12  from  bottom, 

for  '•  will  flee  "  read  "  will  not  flee  " 
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PART  L 

BIBLE   AUTHOKITY. 

In  the  following  pages,  the  Bible  is  continually 
appealed  to  as  authority.  On  the  principles,  then, 
which  it  is  intended  here  to  advocate,  it  is  requisite  to 
show  on  what  ground  the  Bible  is  thus  appealed  to, 
or  why  its  words  are  brought  forward  as  evidence. 

In  a  country  of  Christians  by  profession,  or  name, 
the  Bible  is  held  as  the  Voice  of  God,  and  therefore 
true,  by  great  numbers,  without  any  inquiry,  just  as 
they  would  have  held  the  Koran  if  they  had  been  born 
Mahomedans ;  and,  perhaps,  many  of  these  are  so  con- 
tented in  thus  defying  and  outraging  the  principles 
and  words  of  that  book,  which  they  maintain  to  be 
Divine,  that  they  will,  at  first,  shrink  from  any  con- 
sideration of  the  question,  "  Why  do  you  hold  the 
Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  God?  " 

The  question  puts  them  to  shame.  No  one  likes  to 
admit  that  he  has  done  anything  so  unworthy  of  a 
being  to  whom  God  has  given  reason,  or  that  he  has 
so  set  at  nought  the  teaching  of  his  Bible,  as  to  have 
been  led  to  profess  belief  in  it,  without  ever  thinking 
why?   or  wherefore?    So  it  comes  to  pass,  that  an 
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angry  refusal  is  too  often  the  response,  If  such  a  one  is 
asked  to  give  any  reason  why  he  supposes  the  Bible 
is  God's  Word,  rather  than  the  Koran,  or  any  other 
book  which  lays  claim  to  be  so,  and  which  millions  of 
men  maintain  is  so. 

"  They  are  all  wrong,  and  I  and  those  who  agree 
with  me  are  right." 

So  says  the  mere  professing  Christian. 

So  says  the  Mahomedan  too ! 

But  there  are  many  among  us  who  are  not  satisfied 
with  an  answer  that  is  so  ungodly,  and  so  unmanly — 
which  the  Bible  itself,  and  all  reason  so  utterly  con- 
demn. 

They  ask  their  teachers,  "  How  are  we  to  know  that 
this  is  God's  Word?" 

They  are  told,  "  This  Book  was  written  by  men  in- 
spired by  God,  who  put  in  their  minds  exactly  what 
they  should  say.  The  different  parts  have  been  care- 
fully preserved,  first  by  the  Jews;  then  the  New 
Testament,  by  the  Christians;  and  at  length  it  was 
translated  into  English ;  and  we  have  our  Bible  thus." 

The  inquiring  mind,  which  has  been  taught,  by  that 
very  Bible,  to  prove  all  things,  that  it  may  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good,  will  ask  farther  guidance  and  light ;  will 
inquire  about  the  evidences  of  the  purity  of  the  books 
in  the  original  language ;  the  evidences  of  the  care  with 
which  they  were  preserved ;  and  will  hear  with  deep 
interest  all  that  concerns  these  things.  But  when,  to  his 
former  respect  for  the  book  of  the  religion  in  which  he 
happens  to  be  bom,  is  added  admiration  and  reverence 
for  the  writings  about  which  he  has  been  so  inquiring, 
and  has  received  such  interesting  information ;  when  he 
has  treasured  up  that  information,  perhaps  having  himself 
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read  some  of  the  innumerable  books  which  bear  upon 
the  question;  and  above  all,  when  he  has,  with  re- 
doubled zeal,  attention,  and  desire  for  the  teaching  of 
God  Himself,  studied  that  book  ; — he  will  find  himself, 
by  the  very  spirit  and  tendency  of  that  book,  by  its  own 
teachings  and  words,  drawn  to  farther  questioning. 

I  have  first  received  this  book  because  I  found  it 
received  by  those  among  whom  I  lived. 

I  then  was  interested  to  know  on  what  grounds  it  was 
generally  received,  or  to  be  received,  as  God's  Word. 

The  assurances  of  those  in  the  place  of  teachers,  given 
with  much  authority,  and  supported  by  reference  to 
many  ancient  books,  satisfied  me  that  it  was  God's 
Word ;  I  read  it,  prayed  over  it,  without  hesitation  or 
doubt. 

But  those  prayerful  readings  have  raised  up  a  strange 
question  in  me.  Can  the  real  truth,  '*  Whether  this  be 
God's  W(yrd  or  no,"  rest  on  mans  wordf 

And  it  is  receiving  it  as  if  it  rested  on  man's  word, 
when  I  hold  it  merely  as  I  do.  I  dishonour  it ;  I  dis- 
honour God ;  I  cheat  myself. 

Yet  I^Zmore  sure — a  thousand  times  more  sure — that 
the  truth  is  in  that  book,  than  I  did  before  I  saw  that 
this  was  a  shameful,  lazy,  dishonouring  way  to  receive 
it.  I  am  ten  thousand  times  more  certain  that  God,  the 
Almighty,  All  wise,  Good  God,  speaks  in  it,  than  I  was 
when  I  received  it  without  a  question. 

Soon  any  one  who  has  advanced  thus  far  will  perceive 
that  it  is  from  the  hook  itself  ihdii  he  has  been  convinced 
that  it  speaks  truth  ;  and  that  it  not  only  speaks  truth, 
but  siich  truth  as  his  happiness  depends  on  ;  such  truth 
as,  if  it  be  hid,  the  man  is  lost  from  whom  it  is  hidden ; 
such  truth  as  exalts  the  Being  who  reveals  it,  in  the  mind 
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and  heart  of  him  who  has  received  it,  to  the  place  of 
adoration  and  worship. 

He  will  take  more  interest  than  ever  in  all  the  various 
evidences  that  throw  light  on  anything  connected  with 
his  Bible;  but  he  will  not  be  able  to  endure  that  it 
should  rest  for  its  support  upon  anything  merely  human 
— any  testimony  that  it  had  been  carefully  preserved, 
well  translated. 

He  will  say,  I  have  taken  many  a  coin  out  of  this 
purse,  and  />roiW  its  purity  by  tests,  and  its  currency 
by  using  it  profitably.  I  will  go  on,  honouring  the 
pur^e  which  contains  the  coins, — ^that  gold  which  I  have 
in  so  many  instances  proved  sterling ;  and  I  will  go  on 
thus. 

Ti^A  alone  can  satisfy  a  mind  thus  opened ;  whether 
it  has  become  so  by  secluded  commxuxion  with  itself,  its 
BJWe,  and  its  God ;  or  whether  any  teacher,  or  book,  or 
£riend  may  have  had  the  blessing  of  helping  towards 
this  points 

Then  such  qiie^tions  as  fi>How  will  arise — ^What  is  the 
diSfereuce  between  the  question,  whether  any  word  is 
^^  Irw^A  f '"  and  whether  it  is  *'  GixT^  «nW.^  * 

It  may  be  a  very  diflferent  thing  to  say,  ^'^  This  is 
TKVTH  (yoa  see),  so  you  must  hold  to  it.  or  voa  will 

Or  to  say,  "  This  is  ^  Goi>  s  Wo&d'^  (you  see),  and  so 
voa  muse  hold  to  it,  or  you  shall  be  damned.'" 

The  two  may  be,  both^  perfectly  t3rue>  and  indeed 
may  be  the  very  same  idea  e^^ressed  dxJfereutly. 

For  if  the  expressions,  "^  Truthy'  and  ^^  GotTl  Wltni^^ 
ace  taken  to  be  Ae  same,  in  what  they  iuvlude :  and  if 
to  err  fiom  the  gtudanfie  of  truth  be  damnatuwi,  or  loss 
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of  all  that  makes  existence  worthy  of  the  name  oi^^life  /" 
then  there  is  no  difference,  in  the  two  assertions,  which 
we  have  hegun  to  compare,  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
understand  them  thiis. 

But  there  is  the  greatest  possible  difference  between 
them  in  the  minds  of  those  who  do  not  understand  them  thus. 

K  those  who  assert  either  the  first  or  the  second  really 
mean  ns  "  to  see^^  that  it  is  as  they  say,  they  will  be 
ready  to  meet  the  inquiry — 

*'  How  are  we  to  see  that  this  is  '  true?'  or — 

"  How  are  we  to  see  that  this  is  "  God's  Word?" 

One  class  of  teachers  will  say,  "  This  is  spoken  by 
God,  therefore  it  is  true."  Another  class  will  say, 
"  This  is  <rw6,  therefore  it  is  God's  Word.'' 

Each  really  appeals  to  the  judgment  of  those  addressed; 
unless  it  be  his  intention  to  delude  them  into  an  admis- 
sion of  a  falsity  as  to  their  seeing  anything. 

For  if  one  of  the  first  require  those  whom  he 
addresses  to  receive  a  thing  as  true,  hecav^e  it  is  God's 
Word^  without  adequate  proof  that  it  is  God's  Word ;  he 
takes  an  unworthy  way  of  obtaining  their  acquiescence 
in  what  he  asserts  upon  his  own  authority;  thus  deceiving 
them  into  an  idea  that  they  believe  something  upon  good 
grounds,  while  really  they  believe  him  without  any 
grounds. 

But  if  the  teacher,  of  whichever  class  he  be,  is  sincere 
and  honest,  he  will  say  in  the  first  case,  "  There  is  evi- 
dence, which  you  can  comprehend,  that  this  is  the  Word 
of  God,''  and  will  proceed  to  point  out  the  evidence. 

Or,  in  the  second  case,  he  will  say,  *'  There  is  evidence, 
which  you  can  comprehend,  that  this  is  truth."  And  he 
will  go  on  to  show  them  what  that  evidence  is. 

In  this  inquiry,  as  in  every  inquiry,  the  evidence  may 
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require  a  considerable  degree  of  patient  examination  to 
understand  and  apply  it,  though  some  things  may  be 
clear  at  a  glance.  Patient  examination  will  be  espe- 
cially necessary  when  previous  notions  have  been  formed 
upon  the  subject,  either  on  one  side  or  the  other,  tending 
to  too  ready  agreement,  or  too  ready  opposition. 

One  idea  forces  itself  with  perhaps  startling  force 
upon  a  thinking  mind  at  the  very  beginning  of  this 
inquiry.     It  is  this : — 

In  this  inquiry  what  are  we  to  inquire  ?  Is  it  not, 
whether  it  be  tirue  that  we  are  to  receive  anything  as  a 
trutk  because  it  is  seen  to  be  OocPs  Word,  or  whether  we 
are  to  receive  anything  as  God's  Word  because  it  is  seen 
to  be  true  ? 

It  is  not  to  question  which — Truth  or  God's  Word 
— ^is  best?  or  greatest?  or  most  authentic? — as  if  God's 
Word  could  be  different  from  truth — but  which  idea  musty 
in  the  necessity  of  the  case,  be  foremost  in  the  consider- 
ation ?  or,  which  admits,  in  its  nature,  of  proof ;  so  as  to 
be  then  a  real  test,  or  means  of  proving  the  other? 

That  the  foremost  position  must,  of  necessity,  be  given 
to  the  "  trueness''  of  the  matter,  will  be  evident.  For  if 
we  try  to  put  the  "  Word  of  God"  foremost,  it  still  is  the 
question,  "  Is  it  the  trvih  that  this  is  God's  Word?  and 
is  it  the  truth  that,  admitting  it  to  be  God's  Word,  it  is 
therefore  the  truth  ?"  Thus,  the  question.  Is  it  the  truth  ? 
will  be  foremost. 

When  the  thing  under  examination  really  is  God's 
Word,  then  the  two  questions  will  be  answered  satisfac- 
torily ;  but  the  foremost  question  that  forces  itself  on  the 
inquirer  will  ever  be,  "  Is  it  truth  ?" 

Objectors  may  say  that  God's  Word  is  not  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  man's  proof. 
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If  that  were  so,  then  comes  the  difficulty — If  God's 
Word  is  not  to  be  questioned ;  what  is  God's  Word  that 
we  must  not  question  ?  One  says  "  the  Koran,"  another 
says  "  the  Vedas/'  another  "  the  Bible."  On  what 
ground  are  we  to  prefer  the  Bible  ?  Is  it  merely  because 
the  supporters  of  the  Bible  say  so  ?  Even  if  it  be  so ; 
if  God's  Word  is  sunk  so  low  that  men's  word  must 
vouch  for  it ;  still  the  question  comes,  "  Is  it  trutV^  that 
'God's  Word  must  be  so  supported?"  and,  "  Is  it  trutV 
that  when  it  is  received  upon  that  evidence  IT  is  believed  ? 

This  question  is  hatefal  to  those  who  thus  dishonour 
God's  Word,  for  if  the  question  be  seriously  asked,  the 
answer  will  offer  itself  at  once,  showing  that,  in  this 
case,  it  is  not  the  truth  that  God's  Word  is  believed  by 
those  who  allow  themselves  to  take  men's  word  for  it ; 
but  it  is  Tjfieris  word  that  is  believed,  when  they  say  that, 
this  is  God's  Word. 

And  assuredly  it  is  no  presumption  to  say  of  men's 
word,  "  Is  it  truth  ?"  and  to  be  aware  that  if  we  receive 
it  without  a  reason  why,  we  do  foolishly,  and  are  liable 
to  be  deceived. 

But  if  any  one  does  take  man's  word  for  the  Bible, 
and  thinks  that  he  believes  the  Bible  thus ;  and  honours 
it  thus  as  God's  Word ;  let  him  hear  that  Word ;  which 
desires  him  not  to  trust  in  man,  but  to  prove  all  things. 
If  it  be  truly  God's  Word,  those  who  have  received  it 
upon  the  authority  of  men's  word  have  thereby  set  its 
precepts  at  defiance  presumptuously. 

There  is,  then,  this  difference  between  the  two  proposed 
questions — "Is  this  Word  truth?"  and  "  Is  this  Word 
God's  Word  ?" — that  the  former  question  admits,  in  its 
nature,  of  direct  proof;  the  latter  does  not,  but  its  answer 
depends  on  the  former. 
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The  fact  of  anything  being  truly  God's  Word  does 
not  depend  upon  our  perceiving  its  truth.  The  idea  that 
it  could  so  depend  would  indeed  be  disgraceful  to  our 
view  of  God  and  his  Word.  But  the  fact  of  mr  receiv- 
ing it,  as  proved  to  be  God's  Word,  does  depend  upon 
our  perceiving  its  truth  ;  and  it  is  dishonouring  God  and 
his  Word  when  we  pretend  to  receive  it  upon  any  other 
ground. 

Let  us  suppose  any  other  ground.  Take  a  passage 
out  of  the  Bible ;  ask  any  one  who  says  he  receives  it 
upon  any  other  ground ;  upon  what  ground  he  receives  it 
as  God's  Word? 

He  may  say,  "  Because  it  is  in  the  Bible.'^ 

That  is,  because  it  is  in  that  book  which  he  affirms  to 
be  God's  Word.  But,  to  make  this  a  'proofs  he  must 
know  that  the  passage  is  rightly  in  the  Bible,  and  that 
that  book  is,  all  of  it,  the  Word  of  God,  as  we  have  it 
now. 

Both  of  these  positions  depend  upon  the  assertion  of 
man — assertion  which,  in  many  respects,  we  cannot  now 
verify  by  any  means,  either  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
oldest  copies  in  the  original  languages,  or  as  to  any 
translation. 

The  person  who  tries  to  defend  any  evidence  of  God's 
Word,  other  than  its  manifest  truth,  may  say  that  all 
Christians  receive  the  Bible  as  God's  Word,  and  that  it 
is  monstrous  presumption  to  set  oneself  up  against  all 
the  best  men  the  world  has  produced. 

Far  be  it  from  any  defender  of  the  Truth  so  to  set 
himself  up ;  but  he  will  maintain  that  the  Bible  has 
higher,  infinitely  higher,  ground  to  stand  on  than  the 
united  opinions  of  millions  of  good  men ;  even  if  any  one 
could  be  sure  these  all  agreed,  both  that  the  whole  was 
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correct  in  the  copies  we  have  of  the  originals,  or  that 
the  whole  was  correct  in  any  translations. 

They,  indeed,  who  will  not  begin,  as  little  children, 
with  the  first  principles,  and  so  go  on  to  the  higher 
departments  of  the  science,  truly  so  called,  of  Divine 
Truth)  will  make  as  little  real  progress  in  this  as  in  any 
other  science. 

But  if  any  one  will  simply  take  the  first  step,  and 
make  it  sure  before  he  takes  the  second,  he  will  go  on 
safely  and  surely,  proving  all  tJiingSj  and  what  he  thus 
proves  to  be  good  he  will  holdfast. 

Some  persons  argue  that  God  would  not  suffer  a  book 
to  pass  for  his,  among  millions  of  people,  and  for  ages, 
unless  it  were  really  his  Word.  This  is  no  argument, 
for  the  Koran  has  passed  for  God's  Word  during  many 
ages,  and  among  many  nations.  And  other  writings 
held  to  be  God's  Word,  have  been  the  Bible  of  much 
greater  numbers  of  men  than  ever  were  Christians,  and 
for  many  more  ages  than  Christianity  has  been  pro- 
fessed. 

More  effectual  are  the  arguments  of  those  who,  with- 
out an  attempt  to  meet  any  inquiry,  simply  pronounce 
the  most  dreadful  curse  upon  those  who  attempt  to 
question  the  Bible.  These  arguers  know  the  minds 
they  have  to  do  with,  and  that  the  majority  will  submit, 
tinder  terror ;  while  many  will  join  them  in  keeping  up 
the  dominion  thus  usurped  over  men's  faith  and  con- 
science; and  most  of  the  rest  will  go  with  the  crowd 
rather  than  be  particular — or  else  for  fear  of  the  enmity 
of  the  multitude,  s^t  on  by  their  leaders,  as  they  were 
once  in  Jerusalem,  when  one  came  to  bear  witness  to 
the  truth,  and  to  lead  men  into  all  truth. 

Still  this  tyramiy  cannot  always  last. 
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Truth  is  great,  and  will  prevail. 

Strange  it  is,  that  any  book,  which  men  are  com- 
manded by  their  leaders  to  receive  as  God's  Word, 
upon  that  command,  and  are  assured  of  the  wrath  of 
God  if  they  question  it — even  that  very  book,  if  they  do 
so  receive  it,  is  found  to  condemn  this  reception  of  it,  in 
the  strongest  terms. 

It  tells  its  readers  to  search,  to  try  it,  to  understand, 
to  prove.  It  promises  Divine  help  to  do  so.  And  while 
men  dare  to  command  their  fellow-men  to  receive  it 
upon  their  assertion  that  it  is  God's  Word,  and  there- 
fore true;  its  own  whole  tone  and  tenor  is  pleading, 
reasoning,  exhorting,  beseeching,  men  to  mark  its 
truth,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  its  principles,  to 
judge  its  doctrines,  to  observe  that  its  precepts  are  good, 
and  its  law  is  the  truth. 

It  is,  indeed,  best  defended,  when  stripped  of  all 
human  defence,  and  when  it  stands  in  its  own  strength 
and  majesty,  saying,  as  it  were,  with  every  sentence, 
"  Prove  me  now." 

Is,  then,  everything  that  is  said  or  written,  that  we 
can  prove  to  be  true,  to  be  considered  as  God's  Word? 

In  one  sense,  and  in  the  more  extended  sense, — Yes. 
All  truth  is  from  Him. 

But  we  use  the  expression,  fairly  and  reasonably,  to 
signify,  in  particular,  that  truth  which  God  has  declared 
through  chosen  men,  and  which  in  general  refers  to  such 
principles  and  facts  as  are  essentially  necessary  for  us 
to  know,  in  order  to  save  us,  who  are  destroyed  by  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  by  the  beUef  of  much 
that  is  false ;  through  which  ignorance  and  misbelief, 
we  get  into  enmity  against  God,  into  destruction  and 
misery,  in  selfishness  and  in  sin.    And  the  truth  about 
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our  destxuction,  and  our  salvation  from  destruction, 
about  ourselves  and  our  God — the  truth  to  which  men 
had  especially  shut  and  blinded  their  eyes,  and  which 
God  declares  to  us — this,  especially,  is  called  "The 
Word  of  God,"  though  all  truth  be  his  Word. 

Christians  in  general  suppose  they  have  this  "  Word 
of  God  "  in  their  Bible. 

This  Bible  is  very  differently  held  by  different 
people — all  calling  it  **  God's  Word,"  and  calling  them- 
selves Christians. 

The  greater  p«,rt  begin  by  maintaining,  that  "  it  is 
God's  Word  becaicse  it  isJ*^  But  these  persons  when 
questioned,  if  they  will  condescend  to  answer  questions, 
cannot  say  either  why  they  believe,  or  what  they 
believe.  They  cannot  bear  to  examine  the  foundation 
of  their  belief;  nor  can  they  tell  whether  they  believe 
that  our  translation  is  correct ;  nor  why  they  liiink  any 
of  it  is  correct ;  nor  why  there  is  neither  more  nor  less 
in  the  Bible.  Tet  the  very  foundation  of  their  religion 
is  their  vague  belief  (which  is  not  belief)  that  the 
"  Bible  is  the  Word  of  Godr 

There  are  others  who  also  hold  that  the  Bible  con- 
tains the  Word  of  God. 

These  have,  according  to  the  reasonable  precepts  of 
that  book,  begun  to  ".prove  aU  things;" — a  precept 
which  is  manifestly  good,  even  if  it  were  not  direct 
from  God. 

These  have  found  very  soon,  that  some  things  which 
they  set  about  to  prove  were  too  hard  for  them,  because 
they  had  not  proved  the  things  upon  which  these  rest 
for  their  proof. 

Just  as  if  a  person  were  to  try  to  do  hard  sums  before 
he  had  mastered  the  easy  rules;  or  as  if  he  should 
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attempt  to  read  books  before  he  had  learned  first  letters, 
and  then  words  with  their  meanings. 

As  in  these  cases,  so  in  the  science  of  Divine  Truth ; 
these  provers  of  all  things,  find  themselves  driven  back 
to  the  very  ABO. 

So  that,  while  the  others  boast — "  we  know  all  the 
Bible  is  true;'^  these  have  painfully  learnt,  perhaps, 
at  first,  only  to  know  one  thing,  but  they  learnt  it  very 
surely,  and  it  is  this : — 

"  We  do  not  know  all  the  Bible  to  be  God's  Word.** 

The  others  do  not  know  it  eithcB,  but  they  fancy 
they  do. 

These,  also,  do  not  know  it ;  but  they  know  they  do 
not.     This  is  some  truth. 

Which  has  made  the  most  real  advance  in  knowledge? 

Those  who  know  their  ignorance — who  thus  know 
what  may  stir  them  up  to  farther  knowledge  ? 

Or,  those  who  do  not  even  know  this  ? 

This  knowledge,  of  even  this  sad  truth,  is  a  beginning 
in  the  real  acquaintance  with  the  Bible.  This  book 
speaks  to  them,  as  to  those  who  are  ignorant,  and  who 
want  teaching.  So  far  they  see,  and  feel,  that  it  is 
truths  and  that  by  its  means  they  have  been  led  to  see 
this  truth — their  own  ignorance — ^which  human  nature 
is,  at  least,  very  slow  to  discover,  if  indeed  it  would 
ever  discover  this,  without  His  teaching,  who  knows 
what  is  in  man. 

Those  who  are  in  earnest  to  prove  all  things,  that 
they  may  hold  fast  that  which  is  good,  are  stirred  up, 
not  merely  by  curiosity,  to  know  wonderful  things  ;  but 
by  a  sense  of  unsatisfactoriness  in  the  state  they  are  in, 
and  a  desire  of  knowing  if  there  be  not  a  way  to  be 
happy,  with  a  real  happiness. 
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However,  they  begin  in  different  ways;  some  first 
perceive  the  truth,  that  the  principle  of  love  is  essen- 
tially necessary  to  real  happiness,  in  any  being  who  has 
intelligence  and  feelings.  He  sees  that  power  and 
riches,  without  love,  could  not  make  such  a  being  happy 
— could  not  satisfy  him.  He  thence  perceives  Truth  in 
the  character  of  the  Almighty^  when  he  is  said  to  be 
^^  Love^  He  sees  truth  in  the  Word  which  is  called 
"  the  message  of  good  tidings^^  or  "  Gospel " — ^when  its 
essence  is  declared  to  be  the  love  of  God,  pleasing 
Himself  by  winning  the  love  of  man,  who  had  become 
his  enemy,  through  believing  a  lie,  and  doubting  God^s 
goodness. 

He  goes  on,  perhaps  slowly,  tracing  the  principles  ot 
truth  in  one  and  another  of  those  things  which  he  finds 
revealed  in  the  Bible  ;  and  as  he  proves  them,  he  thence- 
forward holds  them  fast;  and  the  hold  is  mutual — ^they 
hold  him — they  are  written  in  his  mind,  that  he  under- 
stands and  remembers  them;  they  are  written  in  his 
heart,  that  he  loves  and  reveres  them ;  and  in  this  he 
traces  the  truth  of  that  Word,  which  promises  this 
blessing. 

He  goes  on  to  see  the  truth  of  the  principle  of  the 
destruction  and  misery  consequent  upon  sin,  more  and 
more, — that  there  is  truth  in  the  word — "  No  peace  to 
the  wicked." 

As  he  comprehends,  by  searching,  proving,  and  look- 
ing to  God  for  help,  the  commandments  of  God,  he  sees: 
"  Thy  law  is  the  truths  Had  it  never  been  declared, 
yet  it  is  tru^  in  its  principles,  truth  in  its  details. — He 
sees  how,  in  doing  evil,  death  is  earned,  and  existence 
made  misery. 

He  sees  the  principle  of  truth  in  the  only  possible 
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salvation,  as  declared  in  Scripture  :  salvation  from  being 
and  doing  evil :  from  SiN. 

He  sees  that  he  could  not  get  on  with  proving  all 
these  things,  without  the  invisible  aid  of  Him  who  told 
us  to  prove  all  things.  And  here  again  the  Word  is 
proved  time. 

Thus — or  in  some  such  course  he  advances — 

But  those  who  still  incline  to  defend  the  plan  of 
taking  the  whole  Bible  at  once  and  unproven,  as  God's 
Word:  and  then  proving  from  this  unproved  assump- 
tion, that  everything  in  it  is  true,  because  it  is  in  it : 
— these  may  say,  It  will  take  a  man  a  long  time  to 
prove  all  that  is  in  the  Bible,  and  till  then  he  cannot 
know  that  all  therein  is  truth.  Quite  true.  He  knows 
this  truths  too,  which  the  others  do  not  know,  who  fancy 
they  know — that  everything  in  the  Bible  is  true ;  but 
are  ignorant  as  to  what  they  know  to  be  true,  as  they 
call  it. 

They  are  afraid  to  look  the  truth  in  the  face,  for  fear 
it  should  upset  their  fancied  knowledge;  whereas  the 
prover  of  truth  is  never  afraid  of  it ;  for  the  worst  it 
can  do  to  him  is  to  overthrow  his  acknowledged  igno- 
rance. 

All  those  parts  of  the  Bible  which  are  still  dark  to 
him  he  yet  holds  much  higher  than  the  man  does  who 
holds  ally  without  proving  the  truth  of  any:  for  the 
proving  of  the  truth  of  even  one  passage  of  Scripture, 
gives  a  character  to  the  volume,  in  the  mind  of  him  who 
has  proved  it,  and  a  love  and  respect  for  the  whole,  in 
his  heart  who  has  tasted  the  real  life  of  one  portion  of 
it,  which  they  cannot  have,  nor  even  imagine,  who  have 
fancied  they  received  the  whole  as  God's  Word,  yet 
have  never  ventured,  for  very  fear,  or  for  very  deadness, 
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to  listen  to  that  Word's  precepts,  or  to  exalt  it  hy  proving 
its  truth. 

In  the  reference  made  to  the  words  of  the  Bible  in 
the  different  articles  in  this  volume,  it  is  referred  to  as 
God's  "WordL— proved  to  be  so  by  the  proven  truth  of 
those  places  which  are  quoted. 

It  is  referred  to  as  a  word  which,  as  far  as  it  is  put  to 
proof,  fulfils  its  own  declarations  and  promises  beyond 
all  expectation ;  and  with  the  firm  conviction  that  if  so 
imperfect  a  proving  of  parts  of  its  contents  can  give 
such  hope,  such  life  as  it  does  give — surely  the  immense 
field  for  proving  more  of  the  heights  and  depths  of  truth, 
will  give,  when  followed  up,  an  increasing  immensity 
of  hope  and  life,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God. 

Eeader!  *  May  He  bless  you! — He  will.' 

"Bless  thou  the  Lord,  O  my  soul;  and  all  that  is 
within  me,  bless  his  Holy  Name." 

A  difficulty  arises  often,  in  a  sincerely  inquiring  mind, 
when,  in  examining  the  Scriptures,  some  things  are  found 
which,  as  we  have  formerly  taken  them,  will  not  possibly 
agree  with  plain  truths,  which  we  had  not  known,  but 
about  which  we  now  have  no  doubt ;  yet  still  it  seems 
to  us  that  our  old  interpretation  of  the  passage  or  pas- 
sages, is  that  which  a  simple,  sincere  mind  would  adopt, 
if  uninfluenced  by  the  view  of  the  question  derived  from 
the  truth  which  we  now  know. 

Is  it,  then,  not  an  undue  forcing  of  the  words,  to  bend 
them  so  as  to  meet  the  view  of  this  truth  which  is  new 
to  m6,  though,  as  truih^  it  was  always  true  ? 

Certainly  it  is  so,  if  the  words  will  not  fairly  bear 
the  meaning. 

But  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  in  every  science,  the 
unprepared  mind,  which  is  not  skilled  in  the  principles. 
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10  apt  to  take  up  erroneously  passages  which  treat  of 
various  truths, — to  view  them  in  false  lights,  and  to  draw 
false  conclusions  from  them:  and  that  these  are  only 
found  to  he  fahe  liffhts  and  views,  hy  their  contradicting 
other  liyhtH  and  views,  which  in  the  progress  of  our  re- 
neareh  have  ahsolutely  proved  tJiemselves  to  us. 

We  must  keep  in  memory,  that  we  all  come  to  the 
examination  of  Scripture  with  our  minds  biassed,  both 
by  the  natural  drawing  of  our  inclinations,  and  by  the 
ideas  we  have  been  taught  in  our  infancy,  which  (whe- 
tlier  right  or  wrong)  ought  not  to  prevail,  so  as  to  pre- 
judice our  judgment,  when  we  go  about  to  prove  any- 
thing, 

Henoe,  we  may  see  that  the  meaning  of  a  passage, 
which  ^w<^t  HatnroUjf  presents  itself  at  ^rst^  ia  at  least 
^  likely  to  be  the  wroug  one  as  the  right — if  the  pas- 
s«^  ia  capable  ol*  bearing  two  interpretations, 

S^vndly>  we  mxist  bear  in  miud^  that  in  all  study  of 
lo^y  science,  while  so»^  things  are  capable  of  being 
stated  so  clearly  that  they  can  be  no  fiurther  explained, 
thau  itterely  to  point  out  the  meanings  of  the  [words ; 
there  are  necessarily  fturther  steps  to  be  made  iqpon 
the  grvHiud  so  hud  down ;  and  that  to  mind^  not  tho- 
roughly and  rightly  grounded  in  the  principles  of  the 
first,  or  i5>uud»U0tt  truth;$>  the  declaratioDL  of  the  second, 
ox  const^iuent  trutl)u$>  i^  likely — ijuite  naturally — to  con- 
vey perifectly  wrong  meanings. 

ITor  the  present  comfort  and  quiet  of  any  intiuirer''» 
inind»  it  is^  very  desirable  tiEtat  he  should  umltsnftand 
AiHikiifl  and.  be  really  aware  what  he  holds>  with  a  real 
l^ef ;  tiittt  is>  what  he  sees^  tso  be  true  upon  convincing 
;l  wd  ^  b^  atd&>  in  hid^  mind^  to  dLscinguish. 
^i^jttfaog:  wim^  he  only  mainminfr  in 
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words,  because  of  some  prejudice  or  obstinacy — some 
love  to  old  ideas — or  some  reluctance  to  differ  from 
others — or  some  mistaken  ideas  of  consistency. 

If  I  see  anything  to  be  true,  and  that  any  words  have 
been  so  understood  by  me  as  to  contradict  that  truth 
absolutely ;  then  I  do  not  any  longer  believe  the  sense 
in  which  I  had  understood  those  words  to  be  tme. 
I  may  say  I  do ;  I  may  work  myself  into  a  kind  of 
persuasion  that  I  do,  in  some  modified  way,  believe  a 
truth,  and  also  something  contrary  to  it ;  but  I  do  not ; 
the  very  meaning  of  the  words  "  believe  "  and  "  truth  ' 
deny  it. 

If  the  words  will  fairly  bear  a  meaning  different  from 
what  I  had  at  first  supposed,  and  agreeing  with  that 
which  I  now  see  to  be  absolutely  the  truth,  then  I  may 
most  probably  take  the  words  in  that  meaning.  I  am 
sure  that  in  doing  so  I  do  not  make  out  a  false  doctrine. 
But  unless  I  see  and  feel  that  the  words  have  fairly  that 
meaning,  I  do  foolishly  to  try  to  force  them;  for  they  will 
not  he  f(yrcedy  I  may  say,  and  in  a  way  persuade  myself 
that  I  take  them  in  the  new  meaning,  hut  I  do  not,  unless 
I  can  see  that  they  express  it.  I  might  as  well,  or 
better,  write  some  words  of  my  own  in  their  place,  which 
would  indeed  be  true  words  if  they  agreed  with  the 
absolute  truth  which  had  been  seen  by  me. 

But  as  to  the  words  which  I  had  at  first  interpreted, 
as  I  thought,  fairly — when  I  have  seen  that  this  really 
contradicts  a  truth  uttered  in  words  which  are  so  plain 
that  they  admit  of  no  interpretation,  but  merely  utter 
their  own  meaning,  although  I  cannot  see,  cannot  bring 
myself  to  admit,  that  there  is  fairly  in  them  a  meaning 
agreeable  to  this  truth — I  do  not,  I  cannot  by  possi- 
bility believe  in  the  old  meaning  as  true. 
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I  must,  in  such  a  case,  either  deny  the  truth  of  the 
words,  or  else  be  content  to  say,  "  I  don't  understand 
them ;  for  the  only  way  I  seemed  to  understand  them, 
I  know  is  false." 

In  our  search  after  religious  truth,  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  do  not  under- 
stand what  had  seemed  very  clear  to  ns.  Sometimes, 
at  least,  we  may  find,  when  our  prejudices  are  over- 
come, or  our  heat  of  argument  cooled,  that  we  really 
might  have  understood  the  matter  very  well.  But  it  is 
much  safer  and  better  to  delay  our  receiving  of  a  truth 
that  goes  against  our  grain,  than  to  hurry  into  the 
reception  of  what  delights  us  by  its  apparent  clearness 
and  novelty  together. 

And  no  one  need  be  afraid  so  to  treat  Scripture. 

The  God  of  truth  loves  truth ;  and  every  truth  of  * 
which  we  are  led  into  the  knowledge  helps  to  fulfil  his 
assurance,  "  The  truth  shall  make  youfree^ 

Even  the  knowledge  of  the  sad  or  humiliating  truth, 
that  we  have  been  in  error,  or  that  we  are  still  in  much 
darkness,  helps  to  our  fireedom,  and  is  a  step  towards 
liberty  firom  error,  and  towards  enlightening  our  dark- 
ness. 

For,  assuredly,  the  darkness  is  in  W5,  not  in  GoD. 
And  the  truth  is  there,  though  we  see  it  not.  And  it 
will  remain  true,  while  we  grope  about. 

We  need  not  be  impatient  while  we  press  steadily  on. 
One  truth  proved  and  hdd  fast  is  better  to  us  than  a 
whole  string  of  doctrines,  however  they  may  be  in 
themselves  true,  if  impatiently  grasped,  unproved ;  for 
they  will  surely  not  be  held  fast  thus. 
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It  is  a  beautiful  theory,  that,  when  a  piece  of  iron,  by 
contact  with  a  magnet,  becomes  a  magnet  itself,  this  is 
caused  by  all  the  atoms  in  the  piece  of  iron  being  polar- 
ized, or  having  their  position  so  arranged  that  they  all 
lie  in  one  direction,  and  all  act  together — every  atom 
being  brought  into  agreement  and  harmony  with  every 
other  atom,  and  with  the  whole. 

And  this  does  not  seem  to  take  place  all  at  once,  but 
by  degrees,  and  by  repeated  or  continued  contact  and 
communication  with  the  original  magnet.  But  whether 
the  change  takes  place  in  the  relative  position,  or  in  the 
relative  condition,  of  the  atoms,  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
necessary  effect,  and  to  be  carried  on,  and  carried  out, 
until  each  and  every  atom  is  overcome,  and  brought 
into  obedience  to  the  magnetic  influence. 

It  appears  that  there  is  an  opposition  to  this  in- 
fluence, sufficient  to  make  time  and  perseverance  neces- 
sary to  the  completion  of  thCiCperation;  as  well  as  a 
tendency  in  the  atoms  of  iron  to  fall  back  into  their 
former  position  or  condition,  when  the  influence  of  the 
original  magnet  is  removed — unless  the  iron  be  hardened^ 
so  as  to  become  capable  of  retaining  its  magnetic  nature 
permanently. 

Whether  this  theory  be  capable  of  absolute  proof  or 
not,  it  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  what  I  have 
found  going  on  in  my  own  mind,  ever  since  the  first 
fearless  glimpse  which  I  had  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.     By  "  fearless,"  I  mean  such  a  glimpse  as,  by 

g2 
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revealing  perfect  love,  casteth  out  fear — not  fear  of 
offending  God,  not  fear  of  erring  or  of  sinning — ^but 
fear  in  the  sense  of  heing  afraid  of  Him  whom  I  see  to 
be  a  Father  and  a  Saviour. 

The  effect  of  this  view  of  the  truth,  even  from  the 
first  glimpse,  is  a  contact  with  God — a  communication 
with  God ;  which  I  compare  to  the  contact  and  com- 
munication of  the  iron  with  the  magnet.  And  the 
effect  of  this  contact  and  communication  is  the  casting 
down  of  imaginations  and  every  high  thing  that 
exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
bringing  into  captivity  every  thcyught  to  the  obedience 
of  Christ. 

Frequent  contact  and  prolonged  communication  are 
indeed  necessary,  and  the  thoughts  are  only  gradually 
brought  into  the  same  direction.  But  when  the  Spirit 
of  Truth  has  begun  to  influence  a  man,  the  thoughts 
that  lie  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  influence  will  be 
painfully  at  variance  with  those  which  have  been 
brought  into  the  true  direction ;  and  the  whole  man,  as 
to  his  whole  character,  wiU  be  deficient  in  strength  and 
in  likeness  to  his  God,  in  proportion  as  some  of  his 
thoughts  are  in  captivity  to  the  contrary  influence. 

A  comparison  of  the  working  of  created  matter  upon 
created  matter,  with  the  working  of  spirit  influences 
upon  spirit,  with  the  working  of  teaching  upon  mind, 
of  love  upon  affections,  of  light  upon  intellect,  must  be 
imperfect.  So  must  be  also  the  comparison  of  the 
atoms  of  iron,  polarized  by  magnetic  contact  and  com- 
munication ;  with  the  thoughts  of  a  man,  led,  each  and 
all,  into  one  direction  by  contact  and  communion  with 
the  God  of  truth. 

Yet  I  am  persuaded  that  any  one  who  would  rather 
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understand  me  than  criticise,  will  find  no  great  difficulty 
in  understanding  my  comparison,  and  in  perceiving 
that  there  is  a  meaning  in  my  expression,  ^^ polarized 
thoughts  r 

It  may  he  well  to  remark,  that  in  this  way  our 
thoughts  are  apt  to  be  polarized  by  other  magnets  than 
the  true.  And  so  we  find  that,  especially  in  religion, 
when  a  man  adopts  a  system,  his  thoughts  become 
captives  to  that  system ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  most  mani- 
fest contradictions,  he  really  thinks  in  conformity  with 
his  system. 

Therefore,  all  false  systems  tend  to  mystify — to  lead 
men  into  deeper  and  deeper  mystery;  because  free 
examination  would  expose  the  falseness,  while  the  truth 
enlightens,  and  leads  men  out  of  all  mystery.  The 
ultimate  reftige  of  all  who  teach,  and  of  all  who  hold  a 
system  of  error,  is  in  the  assertion  that  there  are  essen- 
tial mysteries  in  religion,  which  are  in  their  own  nature 
so  inscrutable  that  even  the  mind  taught  by  God's 
Spirit  can  never  understand  them,  and  the  veil  is  kept 
impenetrable  between  the  worshipper  and  the  Holy  of 
Holies:  whereas,  the  system  of  truth  is  that  which 
rends  the  veil  from  the  top  to  the  bottom ;  which  gives 
boldness  to  the  worshipper  to  enter  into  the  Holiest ; 
which  urges,  with  sincerity,  the  fact,  that  "  If  any  one 
heareth  the  Word,  and  understandeth  it  not,  then  cometh 
the  wicked  one,  and  taketh  away  that  which  was  sown 
in  his  heart ;"  and  teaches,  with  sincerity,  to  pray  "  that 
the  eyes  of  our  understanding  may  be  enlightened." 

If  THE  TRUTH  be  the  magnet  that  polarizes  our 
thoughts,  we  shall  become,  through  his  operation, 
magnets — ^like  Him  who  is  the  truth,  and  more  like 
by  longer  contact.     The  thoughts  which  are  expressed 
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in  the  very  various  matters  that  follow,  I  call  ^^  polarized 
thotightSy^  because  I  believe  them  to  be,  more  or  less, 
turned,  by  the  influence  of  the  truth,  into  the  true 
direction.  I  am,  however,  painfully  aware  that  many  of 
my  thoughts  are  far  from  being  so ;  and  I  cannot  but 
conclude  that  such  thoughts,  with  their  imperfect  or 
erroneous  tendencies,  have  probably  found  their  way 
into  some  parts  of  what  I  have  written. 

No  man  is  so  certainly  wrong  as  he  who  imagines 
himself,  on  all  points^  certainly  right.  Yet,  by  the 
pointing  of  God's  finger,  and  by  the  enlightening  of 
God's  Spirit,  one  may  see  with  certainty  the  great  out- 
line of  the  true  and  of  the  right,  so  as  to  aim  at  it,  and 
to  feel  a  painful  sense  of  error  when  the  thoughts  take  a 
contrary  direction. 

Let  us  keep  this  great  outline  before  us;  and  so, 
when  we  err,  we  shall  feel  it,  and  shall  find  no  comfort 
till  we  seek  and  find  the  truth  again. 

The  great  outline  of  the  true  system  is  this — ^that  the 
foundation  and  root  of  true  religion  is  the  conviction 
that  "  God  is  good  ;" 

And  the  object  and  end  of  true  religion  is. 

To  be  like  Him  I 

Destruction  and  misery  is  the  error  of  falling  from 
that  foundation,  and  in  the  sin  of  failing  of  that  end. 

Salvation  is  being  delivered  from  that  error,  and  from 
that  sin. 

So  God,  the  Saviour,  is  manifested  in  the  name  of 
"e7e«tt«,"  because  He  saves  his  people  from  their  sins. 

This  polarization  of  thoughts  was  observed  long  ago ; 
among  others,  by  Socrates,  who  taught  that  whatever 
character  a  man  or  a  people  attributed  to  their  God, 
such  a  character  would  assuredly  be  impressed  upon 
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themselves;    and  the  more  so,  the  more  really  that 
character  is  believed  to  be  the  Divine. 

When  a  false  system  is  adopted,  it  necessarily  leads 
to  a  belief  of  characteristics  in  God  which  are  at 
variance  with  each  other ;  for  truth  alone  is  always  con- 
sistent with  itself.  The  person,  or  the  people,  having 
this  &lse  notion  of  God's  character,  become  inconsistent, 
not  only  in  their  own  acts,  but  in  their  principles ;  for 
they  necessarily  conceive  inconsistency  to  be  consistent 
with  perfection.  They  would  not  say  so,  but  they 
really  think  so,  and  act  accordingly.  They  who  truly 
ttink  that  the  Divine  character  admits  of  revenge  for 
iiqury,  under  certain  modifications;  must  think  that 
reyenge,  under  certain  modifications,  is  good.  He  who 
thmks  that  Divine  love  can  &il,  under  certain  circum- 
stances ;  must  needs  suppose  that,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, his  own  love  may  fitly  and  rightly  fail  also. 

Often  the  sincere  man  feels  that  the  directions  of  his 
thoughts  cross  each  other — jar  against  each  other— con- 
found each  other.  He  does  not  suspect  that  a  wrong 
view  of  God,  a  false  idea  of  Divine  character,  is  the  root 
of  his  uneasiness.  He  dares  not  scrutinise  the  character 
of  God ;  he  is  afraid  to  do  so ;  yet  he  will  not  admit 
that  this  is  what  he  is  afiraid  o£  He  really  fears  that  a 
scrutiny  might  shake  his  faith.  Alas !  his  faith  is 
shaken  already,  who  thus  fears.  The  man  who  doubts 
not  that  God  is  good^  and  whose  only  possible  idea  of 
satisfying  the  longing  of  his  soul  is,  for  himself,  to  he 
good^  —  this  man  cannot  hesitate  to  scrutinise.  He 
would  spring  a  mine  of  gunpowder  under  any  buttress 
of  his  tower  of  hope  that  he  suspected  of  being  false. 
If  it  be  truth,  it  will  surely  stand  any  assault ;  but  if  it 
be  fiJse,  down  with  it ! 
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"  He  that  would  doubt, 
If  he  could, 
Alone  comnot  doubt. 
If  he  would." 

Would  yon  be  safe  from  doubting,  then  fear  not  to 
doubt,  and  to  look  your  doubts  in  the  face.  If  you  aie 
afraid,  doubtless  the  day  will  come  when  your  doubts 
will  look  you  in  the  face,  and  put  you  sorely  out  df 
countenance.  Master  them,  or  they  will  master  you. 
Do  not  be  content  to  evade  them.  Unless  they  sre 
killed  outright  by  the  Tcnowledge  of  the  truth,  you  onlf 
hide  your  head  in  a  cloud  of  mystery,  as  the  silly 
ostrich,  when  he  sees  danger,  hides  his  head  in  the  sanl. 
It  may  deceive  you,  but  will  not  avail  you.  But  if  y«u 
will  be  his  disciples  indeed,  who  is  the  embodied 
TKUTH,  then  "  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  triih 
shall  make  you  free.^* 

Wondrous  it  is  that  men  calling  themselves  Chris- 
tians— followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  should  yet  be  mere 
mystery-mongers,  who,  while  they  say,  "  Dare  not  to 
dxyuhi^'  rivet  the  fetters  and  chains  of  doubt  upon  the 
limbs  of  themselves  and  their  disciples ;  and  who  de- 
nounce, as  anti-Christian  and  blasphemous,  those  who, 
feeling  that  they  do  doubt,  are  not  afraid  to  tell  the 
truth,  to  look  that  truth  in  the  face,  and  so  to  grapple 
with  the  real  doubt,  and  conquer  it  with  the  real  truth. 

Wondrous  that  men,  calling  themselves  Christians, 
should  oppose  free  inquiry;  and  that  this  should  not 
only  be  done  by  those  who  profess  to  have  dominion 
over  men's  faith,  but  also  even  by  those  who,  in  words, 
proclaim  freedom  of  inquiry,  while  they  denounce  all 
who  venture  to  express  a  doubt  of  their  system,  or  who 
proceed  to  scrutinise  it  in  a  real  spirit  of  testing  its 
truth  as  a  sincere  doubter  would  do. 
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"Wondrous  —  very  wondrous!  —  that  some  men  of 
mind^  of  science,  of  philosophy — and  proved  in  other 
departments  to  be  so — should  be  led,  by  the  wondrous 
inconsistencies,  the  wondrous  presumptions,  the  won- 
drous falsities,  of  such  misrepresenters  of  the  truth,  to 
deny  the  truth  itself,  because  these  misrepresent  it ;  and 
to  repudiate  Christianity  because  pretenders  set  forth 
spiritual  slavery  in  that  name!  Yes,  it  is  very  won- 
drous! 
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Principles  sure  eternal.  They  could'not  be  principles 
otherwise. 

That  is  to  say — A  principle  is  of  such  a  nature  in  itself, 
that  there  never  could  be  any  time,  or  circumstance,  in 
which  it  must  not  be ;  and  be,  therefore,  true. 

For  instance — The  principles  of  good  and  evil. 

Good  and  evil  are  not  things  that  can  be  touched  and 
handled,  neither  are  they  actions  that  may  be  performed. 
Good  or  evil  is  that  which  qualifies  things  or  actions ; 
and  as  the  thing  or  action  is  according  to  this  or  that 
principle,  it  is  a  good  or  an  evil  thing  or  action. 

If  there  were  no  existence  whatever — no  beings,  nor 
being — no  life — ^nothing ;  still  it  would  be  true,  that,  if 
there  were  beings,  that  would  be  good  which  would 
really  make  them  happy,  and  that  would  be  evil  which 
would  destroy  their  happiness,  or  cause  their  misery. 

And  that  would  be  truth  which  would  tell  what  really 
would  make  them  happy  or  miserable ;  while  that  would 
be  false  which  would  represent,  as  tending  to  happiness, 
that  which  really  tends  to  misery. 
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Thus,  the  principle  of  good  and  evil,  of  truth  and 
falsehood,  would  Je,  even  if  there  were  neither  God  nor 
men. 

And  in  every  conceivable  condition,  and  at  every 
assignable  period  of  time,  these  principles  are,  and  must 
hold  their  place ;  they  cannot  swerve  in  the  least. 

If  there  were  only  one  being,  having  the  quality  which 
we  call  intelligence,  that  being  would  either  know,  or 
learn,  the  truth — about  good  and  evil — or  about  the  way 
to  be  really  happy. 

If  that  being  knew  that,  in  intercourse  with  other 
individual,  intelligent  beings,  like  himself,  there  would 
be  more  good,  more  blessed  glory,  and  glorious  bliss, 
thian  in  solitary  grandeur;  he  would  devise  means  for 
the  existence  of  such  beings ;  and  if  he  were  powerfiil, 
he  would  fulfil  his  design. 

If  we  conceive  the  existence  of  a  number  of  intelligent 
beings,  whether  all  equal,  or  of  various  degrees  of  power, 
or  with  one  infinitely  above  all  the  rest,  and  the  origi- 
nator of  all ;  we  shall  easily  come  to  some  principles  of 
good,  in  detail,  which  must  eternally  have  been  true, 
and  be  eternally  true — true  even  if  no  such' beings  ex- 
isted, and  found  true  when  such  beings  come  to  make 
experience  of  them. 

And,  perhaps,  first  among  these  principles  of  detail 
we  may  take  this : — 

That  if  there  be  several  beings,  existing  in  any  state 
of  intelligence,  capable  of  good,  and  of  enjoyment,  and 
therefore  susceptible  of  evil  and  deprivation  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  then,  among  these,  a  unity  of  will  and  desire 
must  prevail,  in  order  to  their  good.  If  some .  of  them 
think  it  would  be  better  to  seek  their  own  individual 
gratification,  than  to  seek  their  happiness,  in  the  hap- 
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piness  of  all,  this  would  introduce  selfishness^  with  all 
its  train  of  evils.  One  wants  to  appropriate  to  himself 
what  another  possesses.  One  covets,  another  steals,  an- 
other envies,  another  hates,  another  uses  violence,  an- 
other kills ;  that  is,  if  the  society  be  one  in  which  these 
exact  effects  might  be  produced* 

It  hj  any  means,  any  of  these  beings  are  so  deceived 
by  the  reception  of  falsehood,  as  to  imagine  they  can 
appropriate  to  themselves  a  larger  share  of  happiness, 
by  robbing  the  general  stock — ^these  will  become  covet- 
ous, envious,  £a.lse,  dishonest,  violent;  and  will  find, 
that  so  far  from  having  made  themselves  happier  by 
their  robbing  the  general  fund  of  happiness,  they  are 
the  greatest  losers  of  all.  If  they  continue  to  believe 
the  falsehood,  they  will  persevere  in  their  system  of 
evil;  and  so  destruction  and  misery  will  prevail  more 
and  more.  They  will  become  like  a  troubled  sea  when 
it  cannot  rest ;  for,  living  in  malice  and  envy,  hateful 
and  hating  one  another,  there  can  be  no  peace  for  them. 
They  have  then  learned  to  appreciate  evil;  and,  in  itself, 
a  miserable  experience  it  is.  If  none  had  ever  made 
tliifi  experience,  it  would  be,  nevertheless,  perfectly  true 
that  if  the  experiment  were  made  the  result  must  be  so. 
It  does  not  require  the  supposition  that  the  beings  should 
be  peculiarly  constituted,  in  order  to  find  that  there  is 
happiness  in  good,  or  misery  in  eviL  It  depends  on  no 
arbitrary  decree  of  an  Almighty,  Try  to  conceive  the 
happiness  of  a  community  llius  under  the  influence  of 
fidsehood,  and  so  acting  upon  the  principle  of  evil, 
and  it  will  be  a  manifest  absurdity.  It  totll  not  he 
"  happiness.'^ 

In  feet,  the  truth  is,  that  if  a  society  were  to  get  into 
such  a  state,  it  would  be  lost — ruined.    And  unless 
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something  better  were  shown  to  these  deluded  and 
ruined  beings,  the  continuance  of  their  selfish  struggle 
for  enjoyment  could  only  go  on  enhancing  the  misery 
and  degradation  of  every  member,  as  well  as  of  the 
whole  society. 

But,  in  so  awful  a  prospect,  a  bright  ray  comes  in. 

The  root  of  this  misery  is  a  lie.  It  has  therefore  no 
firm  foundation  :  nor  can  have.  A  lie,  though  believed 
for  ages  of  ages,  and  believed  by  countless  millions,  is  a 
lie  stilly  and  may  be  exposed.  Yes,  though  the  deceived 
beings  may  cling  to  their  falsehood  for  any  conceivable 
length  of  time,  it  remains  false^  and  the  opposite  trtie  ; 
and  he  would  be  a  saviour  from  their  destruction,  who 
would  bear  witness  to  the  truth.  And  he  could  save 
them  from  their  misery  who  could  bear  effectual  witness 
to  the  truth. 

If  the  Great,  First,  Being  (knowing  the  truth,  and 
the  way  of  real  satisfaction  and  happiness)  had  shown 
that  way  to  the  beings  He  had  caused  to  be ;  and  that 
they  had  believed  rather  a  lie,  than  his  truth ;  and  had 
looked  on  Him  as  a  hard  master ;  and  doubted  his  love 
to  them ;  and  his  real  desire  for,  and  delight  in,  their 
happiness ; — if  they  had  thence  become  his  enemies,  as 
well  as  their  own  destroyers,  what  could  be  then  ex- 
pected from  our  admission  of  the  eternal  nature  of  the 
principles  of  good  and  evil  ? 

Surely  not,  that  He  who  knows  them — who  knows 
that  the  evil  can  only  break  out  under  the  auspices  of 
a  lie — surely  not,  that  He  will  give  up  his  own  happiness ; 
but  it  might  well  be  expected  that  his  love— his  desire 
for  their  happiness,  with  which  his  happiness  is  inter- 
woven—will lead  Him  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  where 
the  lie  has  prevailed.     He  will  be  urged,  by  his  own 
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desire  of  satisfaction,  to  seek  and  to  save  those  lost  ones, 
whom  he  brought  into  being  for  his  pleasure :  not  for 
his  selfish  pleasure — for  that  could  not  be,  in  one  who 
knows  the  truth,  and  discerns,  truly,  good  and  evil. 

Yes,  if  never  such  a  thing  had  been,  as  we  have 
supposed,  and  traced  out — the  eternal  principles  of  good 
and  evil,  and  of  truth  and  falsehood,  must  come  into 
competition,  and  fight  it  out. 

And  He  knew  what  the  result  must  be,  who  sug- 
gested the  exhortation : — 

"  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with 
good." 

Does  it  follow,  hence,  that  we  might  have  anticipated 
all  that  God  in  Christ  has  done  ?  Yes — If  we  were  wise 
enough. 

The  grounds  for  the  conclusion  were  eternal  and  un- 
failing— But  no  one  of  men  was  wise  enough. 

We  need  not  be  so :  We  have  not  the  task  to  trace 
out  what  would  be  in  the  supposed  case,  without  having 
it  suggested  by  the  actual  case.  The  actual  case  is 
here  —  before  us  in  the  world — revealed  to  us  in  the 
Bible.  But  it  is  both  useful,  and  delightful,  to  follow 
up  truth :  to  understand  and  know  God — ^what  a  God  He 
is ;  to  search  by  the  Spirit,  and  in  the  Spirit,  all  things, 
even  the  deep  things  of  God ;  and  to  trace,  to  the  founda- 
tion, that  which  God  hath  built  up,  and  has  finished 
with  the  head  stone  of  the  comer. 
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ON  SUGGESTING  RELIGIOUS  DOUBTa 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  many  minds  against  any 
suggesting  of  doubts,  or  of  questions  likely  to  lead  to 
doubting,  and  inquiring  into,  matters  which  had  been 
at  rest  and  unthought  of  by  the  persons  who  are  content 
to  take  their  religion  as  it  comes  to  them,  without  asking 
questions. 

It  is  true  the  right  spirit  in  religion  is  one  which 
builds  up.  Its  character  is  establishing  rather  than  de- 
stroying. And  when  it  does  destroy  what  requires  to 
be  destroyed,  it  is  by  establishing  what  ought  to  be 
established. 

The  Word  of  God,  by  his  prophet  to  Israel,  was  not — 
"  K  Baal  be  not  God,  destroy  him,''— but,  "  If  Baal  be 
God,  then  serve  him ;  and  if  the  Lord  be  God,  then 
serve  Him." 

This  was  as  the  Father  of  Spirits  might  well  speak 
to  his  erring  and  rebellious  children.  They  forgot  that 
they  were  his  offspring ;  but  God  never  gives  up  his 
claim  as  Father — He  cannot.  They  can  think  and  act 
contrary  to  the  truth ;  but  He  continues  holy.  He  can- 
not deny  Himself;  and  He  is  our  Father.  All  our 
forgetfulness,  all  our  denial,  cannot  make  us  have  any 
other  source  of  our  being — or  Father  of  our  life — or  effec- 
tual preserver — or  real  Saviour  of  our  life    than  God, 

He  puts  a  question  fairly  to  his  children,  as  if  He 
spoke  thus :— "  It  is  doubted  by  many  whether  this 
false  god,  which  you  call  Baal,  be  the  true  God,  or 
whether /be  so.    Look  the  question  in  the  face.    I  claim 
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yon  as  my  children ;  and  so  I  do  not  deal  with  yon  as 
I  do  with  the  horse  and  the  mnle,  which  are  my  creatures 
only,  and  to  whom  I  never  pnt  a  question.  Tliey  can 
never  doubt ;  for  they  can  never  believe.  But  you  can. 
I  never  watt  for  their  choosing  whom  they  will  serve ; 
for  my  creatures,  like  them,  cannot  choose ;  they  can- 
not sin,  they  cannot  be  virtuous. 

"  But  I  wait  for  my  children  to  choose ;  I  give  them 
my  counsel  for  their  guide,  that  I  may  lead  them  to  be 
partakers  of  heavenly  glory.'* 

This  is  the  tone  in  which  our  Grod  and  Father  speaks 
to  his  children ;  and  in  doing  so  He  places  the  question 
before  them,— "Which  is  true?"  "Which  is  best?"  He 
sets  before  them  Life  and  good.  Death  and  evil,  to  choose. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  find,  very  firequently, 
that  difficulties  which  occurred  to  men's  minds — or 
which  were  brought  forward  by  opposers  of  the  truth — 
are  recorded  for  our  use.  And  these  are  often  of  a  very 
ingenious  nature — adapted  to  confound  and  perplex 
men's  minds ; — such  as  the  arguments  of  the  Sadducees 
against  the  Resurrection — the  arguments  of  doing  evil 
that  good  may  come — the  questions  about  Grod's  slackness 
concerning  his  promises — about  the  manner  of  the  Resur- 
rection— and  many  others. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  most  inconsistent  if  the  same 
Spirit  which  says — "  search,"  "  prove,"  "  judge  ye," — 
were  not  to  point  out  often  cases  of  the  necessity  of 
searching,  and  the  questions  that  demand  proof,  and  the 
difficulties  that  require  the  exercise  of  judgment.  If  we 
follow  the  guidance  of  that  same  Spirit,  we  shall  often 
come  upon  more  of  these  necessities,  questions,  and 
difficulties ;  but  the  same  Spirit  will  help  us  to  jyrove 
them  aU;  so  that  we  shall  holdfast  that  which  is  good. 
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Whereas  the  unfaithful  spirit,  in  us  or  in  our  teachers, 
which  would  keep  us  back  now  from  questioning,  and 
judging,  and  proving,  leaves  us  weak  and  untried ;  and — 
instead  of  being  prepared  to  "  quit  us  like  men,  and  be 
strong ;"  like  men  of  "  full  of  age,  who,  by  reason  of  use, 
have  their  senses  exercised  to  discern  both  good  and 
evil — we  should  be  found,  in  a  day  of  trial,  mere  babes, 
carried  about  by  some  wind  of  doctrine  which  may  be 
suggested ;  and  may  stir  up  doubts,  in  a  time  of  bodily 
or  mental  weakness,  in  a  day  which  has  evil  enough  of 
its  own,  without  a  perplexing  doubt  coming  in  to  crown 
our  misery. 

Then  the  enemy  ^  who  watches  his  opportunity,  will 
repeat  and  repeat  the  question,  which  we  would  not  let 
a  friend  suggest  in  a  more  convenient  season.  And  if 
the  enemy  does  not  destroy  us  by  his  devices,  he  will  at 
least  sorely  woimd  us,  and  often  disgrace  us  sadly. 

The  enemy  will  suggest  the  doubt,  and  hide  the  answer; 
that  you  may  see  no  reason  for  any  good  hope. 

A  friend  will  suggest  the  doubt  by  setting  the  truth 
in  the  full  light ;  the  truth  that  will  answer  the  doubt, 
and  show  you  why  the  Lord  should  be,  and  must  be, 
your  God  ;  so  that  you  may  plainly  see  that  Baal,  or  any 
false  god,  with  all  his  pretences,  cannot  and  shall  not 
be  so;  the  truth  that  will  make  you  always  ready  to 
give  every  man  that  asketh  you,  a  reason  for  the  hope 
that  is  in  you,  because  you  have  sought  and  found  the 
proof.  Do  not,  then,  wait  for  your  enemy's  time  to 
suggest  doubts,  but  take  the  present  time  to  fortify 
yourself  with  tiie  truth. 
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TRUTHS  TURNED  UPSIDE  DOWN, 

BROUGHT  TO  SORIPTUBB  TO  BB  8BT  UPBiaHT. 

While  we  look  upon  man  as  the  party  seeking,  and 
Ood  as  the  party  sought,  we  shall  bend  and  force  our 
religious  views  to  meet  this  error.  But,  if  we  keep  in 
mind  that  Jesus  came  "  to  seek  and  to  save  '*  us,  we 
shall  be  saved  from  much  mistake  and  confusion. 

Again,  while  we  look  upon  God  as  the  party  that  is 
to  be  reconciled,  and  man  as  the  party  desirous  of  the 
reconciliation,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  bend  and  distort 
the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  to  agree  with  our  mistake. 

But,  if  we  perceive,  and  remember,  that  the  persons 
who  are  now  Christians,  "  when  they  were  enemies,  were 
reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,"  we  shall  be 
unable  to  persevere  in  that  error. 

While  we  imagine  that  Heaven  was  purchased  for  us 
by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  we  are  apt  to  force  other  doctrines 
into  a  form,  to  agree  with  this  error. 

But,  if  we  recollect  that  "  we  are  bought;"  that  it  is 
"  the  Church"  or  assembly  of  his  people,  which  God 
has  purchased  with  so  precious  a  price ;  we  shall,  by 
Scfripture  truths  be  saved  from  much  human  error. 

While  we  think  that  we  need  be,  or  can  be,  acquitted, 
and  accounted  innocent,  after  having  failed  to  overcome 
any  temptation  to  sin,  we  must  bend  the  words  of  God 
to  make  them  agree  with  this  idea. 

But,  if  we  learn  from  the  Scripture,  and  feel  how  it 
necessarily  agrees  with  reason,  that "  Gt)d  will  *  rwt  at  all 
acquit/  but  does  freely  forgive,  iniquity,  transgression, 
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and  sin,"  we  shall  be  saved  from  much  confusing  error ; 
and  shall  no  more  imagine,  that  Justice  forbids  freefor^ 
giveness  ;  or  that  Love  could  seek  to  acquit  one  who  had 
really  done  wrong.  Erroneous  ideas  on  this  subject  lead 
to  most  perverted  views  of  God's  supposed  character,  as 
well  as  to  degradation  of  man's  actual  character ;  and  to 
a  sad  degree  of  mystery  and  equivocation,  both  attri- 
buted to  God,  and  practised  by  religious  men,  whose 
religion  is  biassed  by  the  errors  here  mentioned ;  all  of 
which  errors  stand  in  connexion  with  one  another ;  all 
being  often  asserted  or  maintained  by  men  who  prefer 
what  seems  an  ingenious  scheme,  and  is  felt  to  be  less 
galling  to  human  pride ;  to  that  which  Scripture  plainly 
etates,  and  which  is  found  to  be  really  in  accordance 
with  the  character  of  the  GOOD  GoD,  and  with  the 
necessities  of  had  men. 

"  The  simplicity  of  Christ "  pleases  many  religiovs 
men  not  —  the  simple  Christianity  which  sees  "  God  in 
Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself:" — 1st,  By 
declaring  free  forgiveness.  2dly,  By  producing  true 
holiness — that  God  may  be  pleased — by  his  sons  being 
happy. 

While  we  think  that  Christ  is  a  Mediator  on  our  part 
towards  God,  that  God  may  receive  us  ;  we  complicate  the 
difficulty  of  understanding  the  Lord  as  our  Saviour,  or  as 
our  example.  But,  if  we  remember  that  "  for  this  cause 
He  is  a  Mediator," — "  that  t^e"  (who  are  so  inclined  to 
reject  his  blessings)  "  might  receive  "  what  God  freely 
promises — then  we  shall  see  the  consistency  of  God^s 
character,  who  not  only  gives,  but  pleads  with  us  to  re- 
ceive his  blessings,  because  He  will  have  us  to  be  saved. 

While  we  allow  our  prejudices,  or  our  laziness,  or  any- 
thing else,  to  prevent  us  from  inquiring  into  the  truth  of 
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these  matters ;  or  while  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  fright- 
ened hj  the  false  assertion,  that  these  are  dangerous 
inquiries,  we  shall  remain  in  perplexity  and  pain,  if  not 
in  unbelief. 

But,  if  a  "  more  nolW  spirit,  given  by  God,  is  not 
quenched  in  us;  and  if  we,  boldly,  but  prayerfully, 
"  search  the  Scriptures,  whether  these  things  are  so," 
then  we  shall  see  "  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,"  the  Light 
of  Life. 


ON 
SUCCESS  OE  FAILURE  IN  EXPLANATION. 

In  order  to  a  satisfactory  result,  when  one  person  has 
to  explain  anything  to  another,  it  is  chiefly  necessary 
that  the  person  to  whom  the  explanation  is  offered, 
should  really  and  sincerely  try  to  understand  what  the 
other  would  express. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  explainer  should  use  such 
words,  and  such  manner,  as  shall  best  express  his  mind ; 
but,  though  he  speak  never  so  clearly,  if  the  other  is 
listening  without  that  real  desire  to  understand,  language 
will  always  afford  to  a  disputer,  opportunity  of  raising 
questions,  and  of  misrepresenting  assertions — and  so,  of 
confounding,  as  the  disputer  thinks,  the  other ;  but  really 
himself  is  the  confounded  one ;  for  the  other  still  knows 
what  his  own  meaning  is,  though  he  may  be  grieved  at 
his  failure  to  lead  his  friend  to  understand  it,  and  profit 
by  it;  while  the  disputer  has  missed  what,  perhaps, 
might  have  been  a  real  increase  of  wisdom  or  knowledge 
to  him,  and  certainly  what  would  have  been  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  manly,  friendly,  and  wise  intercourse  and 
exchange  of  ideas. 

Often  very  imperfect  language  conveys  to  the  hearer 
the  mind  of  the  speaker,  when  that  spirit  of  attention 
and  desire  to  understand  fairly  is  aroused.  It  would 
seem  as  if  some  influence,  unseen,  of  spirit  upon  spirit, 
was  the  awakener  of  this  feeling.  Some  persons  possess 
the  power  of  awakening  it  very  remarkably,  and  these 
often  by  no  means  eloquent  men.  But  they  are  men 
whose  purpose  is,  not  merely  to  conquer  in  argument, 
but  to  impart  to  others  some  good  thing ;  not  that  they 
may  be  masters  over  the  others,  but  that  the  others  may 
be  informed,  and  become  equal,  in  this  respect,  to  them. 

There  is  a  very  different  influence,  which,  from  some 
outward  similarity,  may  be  mistaken  for  this.  It  is  more 
common  and  more  popular.  It  is  that  which  leads  the 
hearers  to  attend  to  the  speaker,  or  writer ;  to  follow  his 
arguments,  and  to  receive  them  unquestioned,  and  as 
unquestionable.  This  makes  the  speaker  master^  and 
the  hearers,  so  influenced,  slaves.  But  it  works  much 
easier  and  faster  than  the  higher  influence.  And  this  is 
why  false  religions,  or  true  religion  falsely  set  up  (which 
is  fearfully  frequent),  make  such  sudden  progress ;  but  it 
is  a  progress  of  destruction,  morally  and  spiritually. 
God,  and  wise,  good  men,  will  use  no  such  hurried 
means.  If  men  will  not  try  to  understand,  the  truth 
will  keep ;  and  those  who  would  proclaim  truth  will  be 
persevering,  but  not  impatient. 
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DUTY  AND  DEBT. 

Duty  concerns  that  which  we  ought  to  do. 

Debt  concerns  that  which  we  ought  to  give. 

That  which  we  do,  is  an  action. 

That  which  we  give,  is  a  mbstance. 

An  action  done  has  no  existence.  It  passes,  in  the 
performance  of  it,  and  can  never  he  again.  An  exactly 
similar  action  may  be  again,  but  not  the  same  action. 

A  substance  has  existence.  It  has  a  place  and  an 
endurance.  It  may  remain  long  in  the  same  state,  and 
does  not  cease  to  exist  when  it  is  acted  upon,  or  used. 
The  very  same  substance  may  be  given  many  times. 

So,  if  I  do  not  give  the  thing  I  ought  to  give  to-day, 
I  may  give  the  very  same  thing  to-morrow,  and  pay  the 
deht  I  owed. 

But  if  I  do  not  do  to-day,  the  act  I  ought  to  do  to-day^ 
I  cannot  do  that  act  to-morrow.  I  may  do  an  act  similar ; 
but  the  duty  was  omitted,  and  no  fature  performance  of 
a  duty  can  fiilfil  that  a^t  which  I  ought  to  have  done 


There  are  points  of  just  comparison  between  duty 
and  debt;  between  something  owed,  and  something  that 
ought  to  be  done.  But  that  comparison  must  be  limited, 
or  else  we  shall  get  into  confusion  and  error. 

The  thing  I  owed  (money,  or  any  other  substantial 
thing),  can  be  paid  by  me,  or  for  me,  and  the  obligation 
of  debt  is  no  more.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  my 
obligation  is  fulfilled. 

The  act  I  ought  then  to  have  done,  can,  now,  never 
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be  done.  The  obligation  of  duty^  omitted,  can  never  be 
fulfilled. 

Sin  concerns  duty^  not  debt. 

If  I  engage  to  pay  something  to-morrow,  and  do  not 
pay  it  till  the  following  day,  but  do  pay  it  then,  I  do 
not  fulfil  the  duty. 

But  I  do  pay  the  debt. 

The  non-performance  of  duty  remains  a  blame  for  ever. 

The  non-payment  of  debt  is  obliterated. 

He,  to  whom  the  debt  was  then  due,  has  now  received 
that  which  was  due. 

He,  to  whom  the  duty  was  then  due,  can  never  now 
receive  his  due. 

The  sinner  is,  therefore,  to  be  compared  to  a  debtor, 
who  has  nothing  to  pay,  and  who  never  can  have  any- 
thing to  pay,  that  debt. 

Free  forgiveness  is  the  only  amicable  arrangement 
possible  between  the  parties. 

The  idea  of  payment  by  another  is  inadmissible — ^if 
we  will  consider  the  question  fairly,  which  we  are  sadly 
disinclined  to  do — ^for  man^s  pride  would  rather  be 
acquitted,  as  having  fulfilled  the  obligation,  or  debt; 
than  be  forgiven,  which  implies,  that  the  obligation,  or 
duty,  remains  unfulfilled. 

If  I  owe  ten  thousand  million  worlds  of  gold ;  one, 
rich  enough,  might  pay  my  debt  for  me ;  and  it  could 
not  any  more  be  justly  brought  as  a  charge  due  by  n>e. 

But  if  I  omit  the  doing  of  one  single  smallest  act, 
that  act  remains  undone,  no  matter  how  many  thousand 
million  other  perfect  acts  may  be  done  by  me,  or  for  me. 
That  duty  can  never  be  fulfilled  after  the  time. 

Every  sin  of  commission,  as  well  as  of  omission, 
may   be  brought  under  the  head  of  an  unperformed 
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duty.  For  we  ought  to  have  overcome  the  temptation 
to  do  wrong ;  and  if  we  did  not  do  so,  the  act  which  we 
ought  to  have  done  then,  is  not  done,  though  we  do 
another  as  good,  or  infinitely  better,  or  if  such  be  done 
for  us. 

Still  more  will  it  be  seen  impossible  to  pay  up  a  duty 
after  it  is  due,  if  we  consider  that  every  good  act  is  due 
or  ought  to  be  done,  in  its  own  place  and  time,  for  ever, 
by  whomsoever  it  is  to  be  done. 

The  likeness  between  debt  and  duty,  which  is,  to 
a  certain  extent,  quite  true,  may  be  pushed  too  far,  so  as 
to  lead  us  to  overlook  that  there  is  a  difference  as  well 
as  a  likeness. 

When  we  see  that  difference,  and  feel  it,  we  begin  to 
see  and  to  feel  the  goodness  of  God — goodness,  SiSJiLst  as 
it  is  merciful,  which,  through  Jesus  Christ,  saves  us — 

Forgiving  freely  our  past  unperformed  duties — 

And  saving  nsjrom  our  SINS — 

Which  we  now  understand  to  be  "  saving  us  from 
doing  evil^ 

Sin  (or  doing  evil)  is  action,  and  not  material  sui- 
stance;  and  as  joy  is  taken  away  from  the  rejoicer,  or 
grief  from  the  griever,  by  causing  him  to  cea^e  from 
joying  or  from  grieving  ;  so  sin  is  taken  away  from  the 
sinner y  by  causing  him  to  cease  from  sinning. 

Mj  soul  thirsteth  for  such  salvation,  O  Lord! — for 
Thy  salvation. 

That,  being  forgiven  my  breach  of  duty,  in  so  many 
past  sins,  I  may,  for  the  future,  by  Thy  Grace,  both 
vrill  and  do,  of  Thy  good  pleasure,  and  be,  what  Thou 
hast  redeemed  me  to  be — 

Like  Thee,  and  with  Thee,  evermore. 
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ETEENAL  CONDITIONS. 

Straiohtness  is  straightness,  and  always  was^  and 
always  vnll  he,  straightness  ;  even  though  there  should 
not  be  now  one  straight  thing ;  and  even  though  there 
never  was,  and  never  should  be. 

And  crookedness  is  crookedness,  in  the  same  way. 
True  straightness  is  eternal  straightness :  equally  so 
before  anything  may  have  existed  in  that  condition. 

True  crookedness  is  eternal  crookedness :  equally  so 
after  anything  may  have  ceased  to  be  in  that  condition. 

Life  is  a  condition. 

True  life  is  that  condition  which  is  life  at  this  time, 
which  was  life  always,  and  which  always  shall  be  life, 
whether  there  exist  any  being  in  that  condition,  or  not. 

So  true  death  is  that  condition,  which  always  is,  and 
was,  and  shall  be,  death,  whether  there  exist  any  being 
in  that  condition,  or  not. 

When  I  enter  into  the  state  of  straightness,  and  it 
becomes  my  straightness ;  it  is  not  that  my  straightness 
becomes  eternal,  which  would  be  nonsense — ^but  it  is 
that  eternal  straightness  becomes  my  state. 

When  I  cease  to  be  in  the  state  of  crookedness,  it  is 
not  that  my  crookedness  ceases  to  be  eternal  crooked- 
ness, but  that  eternal  crookedness  ceases  to  be  my  state. 

So  it  is  also  with  life^  and  with  death. 

And  the  mere  fact  of  my  being  in  eternal  life  or 
eternal  death,  no  more  implies  that  I  can  never  cease  to 
be  in  the  one  or  the  other,  than  it  would  be  implied 
that  I  never  could  cease  to  be  in  an  eternal  palace, 
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or  in  an  eternal  prison,  if  I  was  once  in  either  (and  if  awy- 
tMng  existing  could  be  eternal  except  God  only)^ 

^^  Lifi"  or  ^^death^^  may  be  eternal,  because  we 
mean  the  conditiony  without  reference  to  any  existing 
person  being  tn  the  condition.  * 

But  my  life^  or  my  death,  as  mine^  cannot  be  eternal ; 
or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  my  being  in  that 
state,  cannot  be  eternal :  hecatise  I  had  a  beginning ,  and 
there  was  a  time  when  I  was  hot  in  that  state. 

But  when  I  was  dead  I  was  in  that  state  which  is, 
and  was,  and  always  will  be,  death,  that  is,  ^^  eternal  death" 

And,  if  I  be  truly  alive  from  the  dead,  I  am  in  that 
state  which  is,  and  was,  and  always  will  be,  life — ^that  is* 
eternal  lifi. 

But  as  being  in  eternal  death,  did  not  imply  that 
I  was  eternally  in  that  death ;  so  neither  does  being  in 
eternal  life,  imply  that  I  must  eternally  be  in  it. 

For,  as  I  have  shown,  nothing  can  become  eternal. 

It  is  not,  then,  the  eternal  nature  of  the  life,  or  of  the 
death,  that  secures  my  remaining  in  it  always. 

Is  there,  then,;!]©  security? 

Yes — a  three-fold  security  for  life^ 

First-^in  the  nature  of  good  and  evil. 

Secondly — in  Ae  nature  of  life  and  death. 

Thirdly — in  the  character  of  God : — 

All  three  revealed  in  Scripture. 

For  "  good*^  commends  itself  by  truth— 

Evil,  by  lies. 

Life  is — ^in  being  led,  by  truth,,  to  good. 

Death  is — in  being  led,  by  Ues,  to  evil. 

Gx)d  is — good. 

He  that  believes  the  Father  of  lies  suggesting  that 
God  is  not  good,  is  led  to  enmity  against  God,  which  is. 
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and  always  was,  and  will  be,  deaihy  in  destruction  and 
misery. 

A  lie,  no  matter  on  what  evidence  received,  can 
always  be  shown  to  be  false,  by  the  light  of  truth ; 
and,  when  it  is  seen  to  be  false,  it  cannot  continue  to  be 
believed;  and  its  captive  is  freed.  So  it  is  written, 
"  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free." 

Therefore,  there  never  is  an  impossthiUty  in  the  sup- 
position of  one  being  brought  out  of  that  state,  which 
is,  and  was,  and  always  will  be,  death. 

But  the  truth,  when  received  on  perfect  evidence, 
cannot  be  shown  to  be  false. 

Therefore,  the  freedom,  which  it  gives,  is  the  glorious 
liberty  of  God's  children,  and  is  without  end. 

Mj  death,  if  I  be  dead,  rests  on  falsehood;  and  as 
falsehood  has  no  real  foundation,  so  it  can  be  overthrown 
and  abolished,  and  come  to  an  end. 

But  my  life,  if  I  am  in  life,  rests  upon  truth,  and 
truth  has  real  foundation ;  so  it  cannot  be  overthrown. 

So,  while  "  immortality  *'  is  sure  to  all  who  have  real 
life;  that,  which  would  be  the  same,  with  regard  to 
death,  which  immortality  is,  to  life,  cannot  possibly  be; 
unless  falsehood  be  as  surely  founded  as  truth. 

Even  if  the  mind  could  not  see  that  this  is  so,  yet  the 
conviction  that  "  God  is  good,"  would  suffice  to  enable 
us  to  receive,  in  its  full  meaning,  the  assurance,  that  He 
has  abolished  death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light  through  the  Gospel. 
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ABSOLUTION. 

Absolution  is  a  loosing,  or  setting  free. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  un-English  words  with  which 
we  are  mystified. 

So  it  is  pretended  by  men  that  they  have  power  or 
authority  to  absolve  others  from  their  sins. 

This  is  explained  to  mean,  from  the  punishment  of 
their  sins.  And,  as  the  effect  is  kept  out  of  sight,  we 
cannot  see  whether  one  has  been  freed  from  the  punish- 
ment or  not ;  but  we  can  see  whether  he  is  made  free 
from  sin — whether  he  goes  on  doing  wrong,  or  improves 
in  goodness. 

He  who  can  produce  the  efiect  of  loosing  me  from  my 
^w,  may  be  said  to  give  me  "  absolutions'^  though  the 
word  is  a  very  inconvenient  word,  liable,  or  sure,  to  be 
misunderstood.  He  who  can  turn  me  from  doing  wrong, 
in  heart,  mind,  or  deed — he  is  the  only,  the  true,  absolver. 
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It  is  very  hard  to  avoid  this  great  fault  when  we 
either  seek  to  find  truth,  or  to  convince  another  of  the 
truth.  I 

We  are  so  inclined  to  press  into  the  service  of  our 
argument,  whatever  may  give  the  side  we  favour  a 
good  colour,  or  may  seem  to  support  it — though  the 
support  will  not  bear  the  test  of  close  trial. 
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When  we  do  this,  if  our  aim  is,  like  that  of  a  special 
pleader  in  a  court,  to  gain  the  opinions  and  feelings  of 
our  hearers  to  one  side  of  the  question — ^for  the  occasion 
we  may  succeed — ^if  we  boldly  and  impressively  bring 
forward  assertions,  and  ingeniously-adapted  illustra- 
tions, and  call  them  proofs. 

But  if  our  aim  is  to  have  the  truth  made  plain,  what- 
soever the  truth  may  be,  then  the  special  pleading  will 
not  do.  On  the  contrary,  by  it,  we,  on  the  one  hand, 
persuade  those,  whom  we  succeed  in  leading  to  our  side, 
because  they  do  not  see  through  the  plea,  to  agree  with 
that  view — even  though  it  be  false. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  disgust  and  drive  away 
from  the  inquiry  those,  who  have  given  enough  atten- 
tion to  the  matter,  to  enable  them  to  perceive  that  our 
so-called  proof  is  deficient.  And  this  may  be  the  case, 
even  where  our  side  of  the  argument  is  the  truth ;  for 
a  false  prop  makes  many  a  superficial  inquirer  think 
that  that  which  is  so  propped  must  reqxdre  this  false 
aid.  And  we  should  be  very  tender  of  superficial 
inquirers,  if  we  are  ourselves  something  more ;  for  we 
should  recollect,  that  before  one  can  be  profound^  one 
must  be  superficial. 

According  to  the  saying,  "  Truth  is  found  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  wdl,"  we  must  have  a  mere  surface- 
hole  at  first — on  our  way  to  the  work  of  deeper  excava- 
tion ;  and  he  who  despises  that  shallow  and  superficial 
digging,  will  discourage  others,  while  he  shows,  not  that 
he  is  profound  himself,  but  rather  that  he  is  not  yet 
even  superficial. 

I  was  led  to  these  thoughts  on  special  pleading,  by 
a  part  of  a  sermon  I  heard  to-day,  from  one  whom 
I  believe  to  be  a  sincere  man. 
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Speaking  of  God  confirming  his  declaration  with  an 
oath,  so  that  we  might  be  assured  and  confident  that  He 
would  do  as  He  had  said,  he  remarked,. that  God  had 
secured  the  endless  bliss  of  the  saved  by  such  an  oath — 
swearing  by  Himself. 

But,  added  he,  God  has  assured  us  equally,  by  another 
oath,  of  the  endless  perdition  of  the  lost.  He  sware  in 
his  wrath,  "  that  they  should  not  enter  into  his  rest.*' 

Now,  first,  this  was  speaking  of  the  rest  in  the  land 
of  Canaan — not  of  the  salvation  of  sinners. 

Secondly,  if  it  were  to  be  applied  with  certainty  to 
the  salvation  or  perdition  of  sinners,  it  is  explained  by 
a  good  commentator  thus : — 

"  To  whom^  sware  He,  that  they  should  not  enter  into 
his  rest,  but  to  them  that  believed  not?  So  we  see  that 
they  could  m>t  enter  in,  because  of  unbelief."  (Thus  it  is 
explained  in  the  third  chapter  of  Hebrews.) 

And  the  same  eternal  truth  is  proclaimed  with  yet 
higher  authority  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Gospel  by 
the  Apostle  John.  **  He  that  believeth  not  shall  not  see 
life ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  upon  him." 

Here  we  may  add  the  remark  made  in  Hebrews : — 

"  So  we  see  they  cannot  enter  in,  because  of  unbelief." 
Who  cannot?    They  that  believe  not 

When  Jesus  spoke  those  words,  Saul  was  amongst 
them  that  believed  not. 

God's  Word  is  not  more  true,  when  confirmed  with  an 
oath ;  but  is  only  more  impressed  on  us  as  to  its  certain 
truth.  The  word  that  Jesus  said  about  "  those  that 
helteve  not,^^  remains  eternally  true.  It  is  true  in  its 
very  essence,  if  He  never  had  said  it — ^that  the  man  who 
disbelieves  the  manifestation  of  God's  truth  and  love 
in  Jesus,  cannot  be  brought  to  full  love  to  God — nor, 
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therefore,  to  happiness,  such  as  his  God  desires  him  to 
have. 

But  while  the  unheltever  is  eternally  excluded  by 
God's  oath  (or  eternally  true  word),  Saul,  who  is  also 
called  Paul,  is  saved ! 

Yes,  and  a  myriad  of  myriads  with  him. 

God's  truth  secures  the  stability  of  him  who  is 
founded  on  the  truth,  let  what  falsehood  soever  assail  him. 

But  God's  truth  does  not  secure  the  perseverance  of 
the  unbeliever  in  his  unbelief;  does  not  make  the  house, 
built  on  the  sand  of  falsehood,  perpetual,  and  secui^ 
■  against  all  assaults  of  truth. 

If  unbelieving  Saul,  was,  by  God's  truth,  eternally 
excluded,  and  yet  believing  Paul,  consistently  with  the 
same  truth,  admitted,  so  shall  it  be  with  how  many 
more?  Will  you  make  a  limit  to  the  many?  Has 
God  done  so  ? 

Nay,  some  one  may  say,  but  death  has.  They  who 
die  in  their  sins,  are  thereby  eternally  excluded  from 
salvation. 

Nay,  I  reply,  this  is  shifting  the  question,  and  making 
another  question  of  it.  If  you  choose,  we  may  debate 
it ;  and  if  you  will  keep  clear  of  special  pleading^  I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  will  see  that  "  death,"  the  last 
enemy,  shall  be  overcome,  and  shall  not  be  a  conqueror ; 
that  death — that  work  of  the  devil — shall  really  be 
destroyed,  and  shall  not  for  ever  be  the  destroyer  of 
God's  work. 

Yes,  though  now  you  may  "  laugh  to  scorn  "  the  idea  of 
death  having  no  limiting  effect,  where  God's  love  would 
work;  your  scornful  laugh  (if  you  do  so  laugh)  shall 
give  way  to  the  laugh  of  rejoicing  thankfulness,  when 
you  understand  that  love  never  faileth. 
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Unbelief  of  the  real  truth  necessarily  misleads — for  it 
is  belief  of  a  real  lie ; — and  the  misled  being  sins — goes 
wrong — does  wrong — seeks  happiness,  where  the  lie  tells 
him  it  is  to  be  found,  in  the  selfishness  of  sin,  which  is 
the  direct  step  to  enmity  against  God,  who  is  LOVE — who 
is  GOOD ;  and  the  believer  in  the  lie  (which  is  the  same 
as  the  man  who  believeth  not  in  the  Son  of  God — the 
manifester  of  the  truth) — "  he  shall  not  see  life ;  but  the 
wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him." 

How  long? 

As  long  as  he  abides  in  unbelief  (in  belief  of  the  lie) — 
misled,  foolish,  wicked,  at  enmity  with  God;  and  while '^•^ 
devoted  to  self,  still,  himself,  his  own  real  enemy. 

He,  who,  when  such  a  one  is  an  enemy,  can  reconcile 
him  to  God — He  alone  can  save  him. 

And  the  battle  is  between  love  and  enmity ;  between 
truth  and  error. 

Enmity  may  last  long,  long,  long ;  and  more,  more, 
more  misery  and  destruction  is  all  its  fruit  to  him  who 
perseveres  in  it.  Enmity  may  last  long,  but  love  never 
faileth. 

Belief  of  the  lie  is  a  house  built  on  the  sand.  Error 
may  stand  long,  and  be  a  wretched  habitation,  a  refuge 
of  lies,  all  the  long  time  that  the  wretch  will  make  it  so. 

But  truth  shall  prevail.  The  house  on  the  sand  shall 
fall  before  it. 

Shall  Satan  and  his  lie  outlast  God  and  his  truth  ? 

Shall  enmity  outlast  love  ? 

Shall  a  man's  dying  be  a  bar  to  God's  unfailing  love, 
or  to  his  Almighty  Power  ?  Or  shall  the  reality  of  hell 
make  heaven  no  real  heaven  ? 

The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  the  congre- 
gation of  God's  people,  headed  by  the  Lord. 
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Is  it  said,  tliat  the  Lord's  people,  headed  by  the  Lord, 
shall  not  prevail  against  the  gates  of  hell? 

Or  is  it  said,  on  the  contrary,  that  death  and  hell 
shall  be  destroyed,  and  all  that  ever  was  in  rebellion 
against  Grod  be  brought  into  subjection  to  Him  ?  EvEKT 
heabt!  Or  else  aU  is  not  subjected  to  Him — every 
affection — every  desire  that  had  been  captive  to  Satan's 
lie,  and  at  enmity  to  the  Grod  of  truth. 

O,  the  long,  long  agonies  of  persevering  wickedness ! 

O,  the  eternal,  unending  bliss  of  the  multitude  of 
God's  offspring,  reconciled  to  their  Father — ^loving  one 
another — ^built  a  glorious  house  for  Grod — ^founded  on 
the  Rock  of  Ages — eternal  strength — a  new  creation  in 
Christ! 
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It  is  very  weak  to  be  led  to  deny,  or  even  to  doubt, 
a  matter,  merely  because  it  is  supported  sometimes  by 
weak  arguments. 

But  it  is  a  great  blessing  to  be  practised,  and  ready  to 
detect  weak  arguments ;  and  it  is  a  duty  to  expose  them ; 
they  do  mischief,  whether  they  are  used  for  or  against 
the  truth.     Two  weak  arguments  I  lately  heard. 

One,  in  favour  of  the  unending  perdition  of  those  who 
die  in  their  sins— taken  from  the  expression  concerning 
Judas  Iscariot — "  It  had  been  good  for  that  man  if  he 
had  never  been  bom." 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  this  was  not  said  of  Judas 
after  his  death,  but  before. 
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And,  secondly  (as  every  one  who  knows  any  Greek 
may  see),  this  is  not  the  translation  of  the  passage. 

It  is  not  an  easy  passage  to  translate  and  apply ;  but, 
certainly,  it  cannot  be  so  translated ;  and,  if  not,  it  will 
not  apply  as  it  ,is  usually  applied. 

The  Greek  would  seem  to  say,  "It  were  good  for 
him  (Jesus)  if  this  man  never  had  been  bom/'  I  do 
not  pretend  to  explain,  or  apply  it.  Only  I  protest 
against  its  mistranslation  and  misapplication. 

The  other  case  is  similar.  Where  the  words,  "  Even 
as  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  forgave  us,"  were  quoted  as 
azi  argument  in  &vour  of  praying  to  G^d  to  do  us  good 
"  for  Christ's  sake.'' 

Here,  again,  the  translation  is  false. 

It  is  rightly,  "  Even  as  Ood  in  Christ  forgave  (or  was 
gracious  to)  us."  And  it  is  so  translated  in  almost 
all  other  languages. 

But,  I  am  told,  there  are  plenty  of  other  passages, 
plainly  proving  the  defended  doctrines  which  these  may 
not  be  insisted  on  to  prove. 

If  there  are,  will  you  lorite  one  of  them  down,  read  it 
carefally  over,  and  then  write  under  it,  "  I  really  do 
perceive  that  this  passage  proves  that  so  or  so  is  the 
case :" — stating  the  case  in  question,  either  "  That  God 
does  forgive  for  Christ's  sak^,"  or  "  that  God's  love  will 
cease  to  desire  a  sinner's  salvation  after  the  sinner 
suffers  bodily  death." 

WiU  you  do  this?  I  hope  you  will ;  but,  I  fear  you 
will  not.    Why? 
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There  is  love,  such  as  God  feels  towards  his  wicked 
offspring,  even  when  dead  in  sins,  and  fall  of  enmity 
to  Him,  while  they  are  hateful,  and  hating  one  another. 

How  different  this  from  the  love,  wherewith  God  loves 
those  who  love  Him;  whose  enmity  is  no  more ;  who, 
when  they  were  enemies,  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the 
death  of  his  Son ;  and  whose  love  makes  them  hate  sin, 
and  delight  in  holy,  heavenly  things — in  being  like  their 
Father  and  Lord. 

With  men  in  the  first  condition,  God  must  be  utterly 
dissatisfied.  Though  Christ  has  done  for  one  of  these, 
all  that  He  has  done  in  his  love,  still  the  sight  of  that 
unbelieving,  unloving,  unholy  man,  grieves  his  Father 
and  angers  his  God ;  and  the  presence  of  his  Father  and 
God  is  hateful  to  him. 

Still  God  loves  him  with  a  love,  that  desires  that  he 
should  be  amiable,  and  is  devoted  to  cause  him  to 
be  so. 

To  see  and  feel  that  one  is  not  amiable — that  you  can 
find  nothing  in  Mm  worthy  of  love;  yet  to  desire 
earnestly  that  such  a  one  should  be  amiable,  so  that  you 
might  have  pleasure  in  loving  him,  and  being  loved  by 
him — ^this  is  love ;  and  if  it  is  really  what  it  seems  to 
be,  it  will  never,  it  can  never,  be  satisfied,  till  he  who  is 
loved,  even  while  unamiable,  becomes  amiable. 

Love  to  any  one,  for  any  cause,  who  is  unamiable,  is 
so  different  from  the  love  of  the  same  heart,  when  the 
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loved  being  is  amiable  and  loving,  that  it  may  seem  not 
to  be  love,  and,  indeed,  till  we  understand  and  know 
God's  love  to  sinners,  and  accustom  ourselves  to  con- 
template it,  both  as  the  foundation  of  all  our  hope,  and 
as  the  example  for  our  imitation,  we  shall  be  apt  to 
think,  and  say,  that  one  cannot  love  a  totally  unamtable 
object, — not  perceiving  that  the  wish  of  the  heart  that 
the  object  was  to  become  amiable  (that  is,  such  as  there 
is  pleasure  in  loving),  is  real  love  to  that  object.  It  does 
not,  indeed,  even  partake  of  that  pleasure  which  is  the 
result  of  associating  with  one  of  like  feelings  and  tastes, 
and  of  testifying  love,  in  a  thousand  ways,  to  one  who 
reciprocates  our  affection.  This  may  be  mere  selfish 
inclination  and  indulgence  of  passing  feelings — very 
pleasant  while  it  lasts.  Love  to  God  is  always  founded 
on  the  view  of  his  goodness  and  the  sense  of  his  love  to 
us.  We  love  Him  (if  at  all  really)  because  He  first 
loved  us. 

God's  love  to  man  always  begins  without  anything  in 
man,  of  goodness  or  love,  to  give  a  cause  for  it.  The 
cause  is  in  God  Himself,  and  it  is  because  He  is  GoD, 
the  good  Almighty,  that  He  loves  his  offspring  with 
a  love  springing  from  Himself,  and  which  their  enmity, 
therefore,  cannot  quench. 

The  love  of  mankind  to  each  other  may  begin  either 
way.  The  attraction  of  what  seems  loveable,  may  draw 
us  to  a  feUow-being;  and  mutual  acquaintance  with 
God  may  cultivate  this  attracted  affection  into  a  love, 
which  will  survive  all  that  at  first  drew  the  affections ; 
even  the  amiableness  of  disposition,  as  well  as  the  less 
worthy  attractions,  may  be  no  more;  yet  the  love, 
riveted  by  God's  own  work  in  us,  will  hold  on,  so  that 
one  will  very  gladly  spend  and  be  spent  for  the  other, 

£  2 
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even  though  the  more  abundantly  he  loves  the  less  he 
is  loved. 

But  one  who  thus  loves  knows  and  feels  that  love 
never  figtileth,  and  that  this  labour  of  love  shall  not 
be  in  vain. 

And  one  who  is  loved  with  an  everlasting  love  shall 
be  conquered  at  last,  as  love  loves  to  conquer,  and  as 
only  love  can. 


PART  II. 

GOODNESS. 

Alas  for  Goodness ! — And  yet,  why  "  Alas  ?  " 
Is  there  no  Goodness  ? — Cry,  **  Alas !  alas ! " 
For  those  who  see  no  Goodness — own  no  good, 
Alas  for  these ! — And,  yet,  for  even  these, 
Goodness  has  good,  in  copious,  lasting  store. 

Alas  for  evil ! — And  yet,  why  **  Alas  ?" 
Is  evil  Gt)d? — ^Nay — cry  '*  Alas !  alas !  ^' 
For  those  who  see  bnt  evil — evil  all — 
Alas  for  these ! — ^Tet  even  these  shall  see 
The  evil  conquered,  utterly — and  for  ever. 

I  thought  of  good,  and  Goodness,  and  of  evil — 
Of  self — and  of  my  fellow-men — and  God. 

And  what  am  I?  or  they?  or  He  we  call 
God? — ^Is  the  question  blasphemous — or  right — 
To  question  God— to  ask  Him— ^*  What  art  Thou?" 
To  question  God's  own  works — to  seek  the  depths 
Of  knowledge?    What  am  I?    My  brother— What? 
Is  this  presumption?    Nay — The  thought  of  Oood, — 
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And  Goodness — answers,  deep  within  my  soul — 

"  Search  on — seek  deep — prove  all  things — and  hold  fast 

That  which  is  GoOD— and  that  shall  be  Thy  God." 

And  I,  my  own  lone  self,  and  I — What  search 
Shall  this  to  me  discover?  What  I  am? 
And  what  my  fellow-man  ?    How  far  from  God 
Ami?  From  good  how  far?   How  far  from  Goodness  ? 
Strange  among  strangers — one  amidst  a  crowd — 
Each  one  a  stranger  in  that  crowd  of  men. 

Wondrous  and  mighty  is  the  voice  within 

Which  speaks  of  self—  and  yet  not  selfishly ; — 

Which,  testifying  "  /aw  /," — ^yet  proves 

That  I  am  one  with  every  brother  man — 

That  every  sister  of  my  kindred  race 

Is  with  my  very  self  bound  up ;  and  I 

Exist  and  am — as  these  exist  and  are. 

I  long  have  heard, — "  We  should  he  all  united, — 

We  ought  to  love  each  other,  and  to  bear 

Each  other's  burdens.^^     Yes,  't  is  taught,  I  know. 

That  God  will  damn  me,  if  I  do  not  love 

My  neighbour  as  myself, — And  I  have  quail'd 

Before  that  damning  God,  in  abject  fear, 

Which  cast  out  Love — (aye,  love  to  God  and  man) — 

And  then  I  tried  to  think  I  loved  them  both, 

Because  I  said  my  prayers,  and  did  no  hurt 

To  those  who  hurt  me  not — and  this  was  love ! 

And  in  this  love  I  writhed.     The  agony 

Wrought  out  its  work.    I  was  not  made  for  this, 

(But  this  for  me — to  do  a  work  of  love.) 

I  am  immortal ;  else  my  life  had  died 

In  that  deep  anguish ;  and  a  boon  had  death 
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Been  to  the  tortured  spirit,  thus  condemn'd 
By  that  imagined  law,  preach'd  as  from  jGrod ; 
"  Love  thou ;  or  else  thy  God  will  torture  thee 
In  flames  unquench'd — and  shut  the  door  of  hope/' 

0  how  I  tried  to  love— for  very  fear 

Of  that  dread  God — and  of  that  dreadful  doom ! 
Evil  before  me — Evil  on  every  side — 
Behind — ^within  me — Evil  I  saw — and  heard. 
And  when  I  thought  of  Goodness — I  was  told 

1  must  not  ihinJc  of  Goodness — but  admit 
The  goodness  of  that  God  whom  I  mmt  love. 
Yet  still  the  thought  of  Goodness  haunted  me, 
For  God  was  there ;  and  in  my  secret  soul 

I  worshipped  Goodness — and  my  spirit's  prayer 

Was,  "  O,  that  my  God  were  Good."     For  I  could  love 

Goodness ;  yea,  I  could  not  refrain  from  love 

To  Goodness  (which  I  fancied  was  a  dream)  — 

To  Goodness,  which  I  fear'd  existed  not. 

I  long'd  for  such  a  bright  reality, 

I  felt,  that  if  a  power  of  good  could  be. 

It  must  absorb  my  very  soul's  affection, 

And  dwell  in  me,  and  I  in  it ;  and  then 

That  Goodness,  in  its  power,  would  make  me  live 

A  life  that  were  a  life  to  live,  indeed ! 

A  life  of  love  to  God,  if  such  were  God — 

A  life  of  love  to  all  my  fellow-men ; 

For  I  could  hope  for  them — be  sure  for  them  ; 

For  they,  and  I,  were  children  then  of  One, 

And  such  an  One !     The  Father  of  us  all ! 

And  such  a  Father  could  not  leave  his  own ; 

Tho'  they  might  grieve  Him — they  might  anger  Him — 

Bis  lave  could  never  fail.    And,  therefore,  ours 
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To  Him,  and  to  each  other,  must  rekindle, 

Tho'  storms,  tho'  floods,  oft  quench  its  feeble  flame. 

What  Beggar  in  his  rags  could  I  then  see. 

But  self,  all  woven  with  his  self;  I  find 

I  shiver  in  his  rags — and  in  his  shame 

I  feel  degraded — and  till  he  is  warm — 

Till  he  is  rescued — I  a  beggar  am — 

(Not    ^^sTicmld    Je" — That    is    pass'd — ^Love    says — 

''lam.'') 
I  see  a  sov'reign  in  his  pomp  and  pride 
Forgetting  Goodness — His  forgetfulness 
Robs  Mm  of  happiness — and  thus  robs  me. 
As  sure  as  I  am  I  myself — so  sure 
I  find  that  I  am  one  with  both  of  these. 
Aye,  and  when  erring  brethren  now  I  see 
Lost  in  their  error,  whom  I  used  to  shun 
As  if  contamination  were  to  fear 
From  their  impurity  (was  J  then  so  pure?), 
Or  hatefiil,  hating,  sons  of  violence — 
Or  shameful  belly-gods — or  if  there  be 
More  shocking  crimes — more  despicable  vice — 
I  cannot  separate  myself — (my  joy, 
My  woe)  firom  these — ^my  Father's  very  children. 
I  suffer  in  the  knowledge  that  their  joys 
Are  woes  disguised,  at  best.     I  am  distressed 
(Not  merely  now  I  should  be,  but  lam) 
That  they  are  sinning ;  for  their  sin  is  sure 
To  slay  them ;  and,  in  their  sad  death,  I  die  I 
Yet  die  not  hopeless.     Never ! — Full  of  hope 
Is  he  whose  God  is  ffood.    For  if  He  be 
Good — He  will  do  according  to  his  will, 
Else  He  were  still,  however  kind,  not  God. 
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But  if — 0,  if  there  were  so  good  a  God, 

!For  me  to  love — for  me  to  worship  so, 

To  make  me  good,  to  make  me  do  the  good 

Which  Godly  Goodness  in  my  heart  would  will. 

To  make  me  fiill  of  hopeful  love  to  men. 

To  fill  my  brethren,  too,  with  love  to  God, 

For  all  his  Goodness — and  to  make  them  good. 

Each  to  his  fellow — and  all  good  to  me — 

O,  that  were  heaven  to  hope  for !    That  were  hope 

To  quicken,  aye,  the  very  dead  to  life ! 

To  work — to  worship — to  be  one  in  love, 

United  to  each  other — and  to  God. 

To  God  1  O,  blasphemy !    All,  all  the  world 
Of  sinners.    Yet  I  cannot  give  up  one. 
Else  is  my  Heaven — Hell !     Alas !  Alas ! 
Alas  for  Goodness  \     0,  that  Thou  wert  GOD ! 
Yea,  my  God  art  Thou.     Though  an  Atheist, 
A  vain  Idea- worshipper,  I  be  called — 
Yet  I  rrmst  worship  Goodness— eyen  the  name. 
If  the  reality  exists  not.  *  *  * 

*  *  *  Hark!  "I  AM.'' 

What  art  thou,  Lord? 

"  He  whom  thou  seekest — ^I, 
Yea,  I,  am  all  that  Goodness  which  thou  thinkest ; 
Before  whose  brightness,  worshipping,  thou  fain 
Wouldst  live.    United,  too,  with  me,  thy  God, 
In  Goodness ;  and  by  Goodness  thou  shalt  live. 
As,  only,  life  is  worthy  of  the  name. 
And  all  thy  brethren — all  thy  sisters  too 
Shall  live — and  all  the  Goodness  thou  hast  thought 
Shall  seem  but  little — ^nothing — ^when  compared 
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With  the  effdlgence  of  my  perfect  goodness. 
Yes,  I  AM  good — the  Maker  of  all  creatures. 
Yes — I  AM  good — ^the  Father  of  all  Spirits. 
Yes — ^I  AM  good — ^and  I  will  make  you  one. 
And  ye  shall  all  be  good — and,  I,  the  God 
Of  all,  my  Goodness  thus  will  glorify, 
By  making  all  my  creatures  very  good — 
By  making  all  my  children  good  and  glorious,'' 

Yet,  while  I  doubted  me,  if  this  could  be 
A  voice  Divine — or  only  self-deceit — 
(I  dreaded  lest  it  were  too  good  for  truth). 
Even  then  an  echo  sounded  in  my  heart. 
Which  said,  in  words  familiar — "  G^d  is  Good 
To  ALL !  His  tender  mercies,  too,  are  over 

All — ALL  HIS  Works  !'' ^Again  the  Echo  spoke 

('Twas  as  a  man — and  yet  'twas  as  the  Lord) — 

"  Behold,  I  come  !  I  come  to  do  thy  will/' 

And  instant,  as  from  Heaven's  open  doors, 

A  thousand — thousand  angel-voices  join — 

"What  is  that  will?    Good  will!    Good  will 

TO  MEN. 

Glory  !  the  highest  Glory  this  of  God." 

Silence !  a  space  prevailed — ^And  while  I  longed 

Again  to  hear  the  music  of  those  tones, 

A  deeper  voice — a  voice  in  which  love  spake 

In  tones  most  loving — as  of  one  who  prayed 

To  Him  He  loved,  and  prayed  for  those  He  loved. 

"  My  Father !     Hast  Thou  given  me  all — even  all  ? 
And  dost  Thou  hear  me  always — even  always? 
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Father — I  will  that  those  whom  Thou  hast  given 
May  all  be  with  me — keep  them  by  Thy  Name, 
One — One  as  We  are — and  all  one  in  Us." 

I  could  not  doubt  the  voice,  for  Goodness  spoke : 
My  heart's  acknowledged  God — ^And  if  ad  man 
He  spoke — ^yet  in  that  man  spoke  power  and  love 
Divine — And  it  was  God,  who  spoke  in  man ; 
For  He  would  speak  to  man,  and  make  man  hear, 
And  let  man  see — ^that  God  is  Good  indeed. 

I  wished — I  prayed  my  heart's  unuttered  prayer, 
That  Goodness  might  be  God.    While  yet  I  prayed 
I  worshipped  Goodness— and  I  longed  for  Goodness 
To  be  my  ruler ;  and  to  rule  within 
My  fellow-men,  that  I  might  love  them  all. 
And  they  all  love  me  too ;  and  all  thus  loving 
Each  other,  might  love  Goodness. 

Then  I  feared 
That  God,  whom  I  had  worshipped  outwardly, 
Would  be  revenged — for  I  had  cast  Him  off. 
I  could  not  worship  jBim,  and  worship  Goodness^ 
Because  He  was  not  good  to  me ;  I  feared 
That  I  must  be  no  Christian ;  but  alone 
A  worshipper  of  a  mere  phantom  God. 

God !  God !  I  knew  Thee  not.    I  little  know 

Thee  yet.    The  length — the  breadth — the  depth — the 

height — 
Of  Goodness,  passeth  knowledge !    But  I  know 
What  binds  me  to  Thee ;  yea,  I  know  Thee  Good, 
And  when  I  know  of  better  Goodness  still 
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Than  yet  I  know — ^I  then  shall  know  Thee  better ; 

And  then  I  shall  be  better,  by  that  view, 

And  by  the  great  reality  of  Goodness 

Workmg  in  Thee,  and  working  all  around  Thee. 

0,  to  be  like  Thee — Goodness !    like  to  Thee. 
To  will — to  do— to  be  Qood^ — ^good  to  all. 
Yes,  Jesus !  that  is  what  Thy  prayer  requires. 
Yes,  God,  our  Father,  that  is  what  Thou  wiU'st ; 
For  Thou  art  good,  and  so  I  shall  be  good, 
And  these  around  me.     I,  and  they,  and  Thou. 
But  Thou,  THE  Good  from  whom  all  good  proceeds, 
Thou,  the  Great  Good — ^whom  all  created  Goodness 
Adores,  by  being,  and  by  doing,  good. 
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W,hen  will  the  time  arrive 

To  rise  for  liberty? 
When  will  the  hour  come 

To  bid  the  slaves  be  free? 

Centuries  have  passed. 

And  men  are  captives  still ; 

The  many  captive  to  the  few ; 
Those  few,  to  a  fetter'd  will. 

And  which  are  happy?  They 
Who  choose  the  meaner  part — 
Who  love  to  be  deceived — 
Who  yield  both  head  and  heart 
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To  tyrant-power  in  Kings, 

In  Princes,  Captains,  Lords  ? 

Or  Priestly  Masters  choose. 

Who  chain  the  soul  with  words  ? 

They,  who  would  govern  these, 

Must  ruleso  mean  a  race 

With  iron  hand  and  rod — 

With  tyrants'  voice,  and  face ; 

In  harsh  command  their  haughty  will  impart, 

Or,  with  mysterious  dogmas,  bind  the  heart. 

Or  shall  we  count  them  blest, 
By  nobler  motive  driven. 
Who  fain  would  freely  lead 
All  men  to  freedom's  heaven,— 
Who  find  the  men  they  lead, 
Must  needs  like  beasts  be  led,-— 
Who  find  the  minds  they  feed, 
Must  like  the  beasts  be  fed,-^ 
Who  take  men  as  they  are. 
Delighting  (in  their  dulness) 
To  be  deceived,  yet  flattered— 
And  give  them  both  in  fulness  ? 

The  Citizen,  the  Soldier, 
The  Churchman,  all  agree 
To  act,  to  fight,  to  worship, 

"Yeaa^efree," 
Quoth  State— quoth  Church — quoth  Army  ; 
"  Choose  freely,  but  beware 
Lest  freedom  any  other  choice 
Than  our  own  choice,  should  daxe." 
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The  noble  mind  would  fain 
With  noble  masses  deal ; 
But  sinks  to  tyranny, 
When  all  the  mass  appeal, 
Ignobly,  to  the  noble  mind,  to  be 
The  Arbitrary  Leader  of  the^ree  / 

Thus  is  the  noble  foiled — 
Thus  freedom  flees  his  grasp  ; 
The  others  will  be  slaves. 
So  he  must  vainly  gasp. 
The  freedom  of  a  noble  mind, 
A  world  of  slavish  souls,  to  find. 

The  herd  of  slaves  desire 

To  feed — and  not  to  think. 

To  act,  and  to  believe, 

At  some  commander's  wink. 

As  far  as  they  have  will, 

They  grovel,  willing  slaves. 

Hugging  the  shamefal  chain. 

Which  from  self-conduct  saves. 

And  blame  those  men  who  play  a  leading  part 

In  Church  or  State,  if  soul  or  body  smart. 

Distinguished  from  this  herd. 
Kings,  Statesmen,  Captains  rise ; 
And  teachers,  too,  of  holy  things  : 
The  men  who  freedom  prize ; 
These  would  give  freedom  wide 
To  all  their  brethren  round — 
Their  brethren  lie  in  bonds, 
And  will  not  be  unbound. 
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The  leading  Spirits,  stirred 

With  anguish,  or  with  ire, 

Some  throw  the  half-raised  standard  down, 

Some  grasp  the  flag-staff  higher ; 

The  one  a  slave  to  slaves. 

By  these  compelled  to  leave 

His  heart's  desire  imdone, 

Eetires  alone  to  grieve ; 

And  seeks  in  solitude. 

Or  in  a  quiet  life. 

The  shadow  of  the  J07  . 

Which  liberty  can  give ; 

But  finds,  and  feels,  there  is  no  liberty 

For  him,  who  would,  but  cannot,  make  men  free. 

The  rest,  more  reckless  they. 
Will  govern, — 

"  As  we  see 
"  The  people  will  be  slaves— 
"  Slavemasters  let  us  be ; 
*'  The  people  will  be  chained — 
"  So  we  their  chains  will  fasten  ; 
"  They  will  to  be  deceived — 
**  We  will  their  wishes  hasten." 
Those  think  they  choose  to  leave 
The  field,  and  to  retire, 
In  peaceful  homes  to  bide. 
And  grasp  at  nothing  higher : 
These  think  they  fi-eely  choose 
To  tyrannize,  and  rule, 
So  as  to  make  their  subject,  slave. 
And  their  deceived  one,  fool ; 
But  neither  can  be  firee ; 
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Each  caught  is,  in  a  snare — 

They  choose — because  the  people  choose 

No  freeman's  choice  to  dare. 

They  choose  (it  is  no  choice),  both  these  and  those, 

To  act  a  part  they  never  freely  chose — 

The  unthinking  mass  are  wiUing  slaves — while 

they, 
Unwilling  slaves,  to  slaves  their  tribute  pay. 

Yet  all  these  slaves  are  men — 

Offspring  of  Deity  I 
These  Spirits,  now  asleep, 

Were  bom  to  be  free. 
Children  of  God !  their  birthright  is 

A  glorious  liberty. 

When  will  the  time  arrive 

To  rise  for  liberty  ? 
When  will  the  hour  come 

To  bid  the  slaves  be  free? 
Or  who  shall  speak  the  word. 

Or  raise  the  banner  high, 
Emblazon'd  with  that  glorious  sign — 

To  all  men  "  Liberty  !" 
If  truly  thou  say'st  "  when?^ 
Now  is  the  time — even  NOW 
If  thou  sincerely  askest  "  TVho  f^ 

Thm  art  the  man — Even  ThoU  I 


And  what  is  freedom?  Is  it  to  be 
Like  the  God  we  hear  of — mighty  as  He  ? 
Ruling  all  by  the  nod  of  his  will, 
Calling  up  storms,  and  speaking  them  stiU, 
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Making  the  world,  and  creating  man, 
Conscious,  whatever  he  will — he  can. 
While  matter  and  mind  his  behests  obey, 
Nor  Body  nor  Spirit  dare  say  him  nay? 

All  this  I  can  picture,  yet  plainly  see, 

That  all  this  never  could  make  me  free ; 

For  other  spirits,  like  me,  are  there, 

Or  the  world  were  a  wilderness,  desert,  and  bare. 

If  another  spirit  desire  the  power. 

And  gain  it  too,  in  an  evil  hour, 

Then  he  is  the  free  one — and  I  the  slave  ; 

And  yet  he  cannot  true  freedom  have 

While  I  rebel — as  rebel  I  must — 

Though  before  his  footstool  I  kiss  the  dust ; 

For  I  covet  the  station  which  he  obtains. 

And  envy  his  freedom,  who  rules  and  reigns. 

Yet  he  rules  not,  he  reigns  not,  within  my  heart : 

This  defies  his  power,  and  baffles  his  art. 

And  were  I  successful,  as  he  appears — 

Could  I  make  worlds,  and  command  the  spheres — 

I  should  be  defied  and  baffled,  as  he — 

Defied  and  baffled — that  were  not  free. 

Thus,  whether  ruler,  or  whether  slave 

Who,  among  others,  can  freedom  have? 

Can,  then,  freedom  be  only  found. 

Where  one  is  alone,  where  no  others  around. 

Can  will,  as  he  wills  not,  nor  freedom  desire, 

Where  no  sons  have,  mind,  like  the  mind  of  the  sire? 

Alone  in  his  greatness  must  he  still  be. 

Who  would  have  perfection  of  liberty  ? 

Must  he  be  content  with  a  world  so  bare 

Of  Spirits,  who  can  for  freedom  care  ? 

F 
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And  is  this  freedom,  where  "  CANNOT"  and  "  must" 
In  the  freeman's  face  their  lances  thrust  ? 
Is  there  no  freedom?  Is  God  not  free? 
Or  for  God's  children  no  liberty? 

Yes,  there  is  freedom.     But  'tis  not  to  be 
Like  the  God  you  speak  of — mighty  as  He — 
Euling  all  by  the  nod  of  his  will — 
Calling  up  storms,  and  speaking  them  still — 
Making  worlds,  and  creating  Man — 
And  conscious,  whatever  He  wiU,  He  can. 
While  matter  and  mind  his  behests  obey. 
Nor  body  nor  spirit  dare  say  Him  nay. 

Yes,  there  is  freedom.     It  is  to  be 
Like  the  true  Jehovah — Good  as  He, 
Good,  and  conscious  that  Goodness  shall 
Overcome  evil,  and  conquer  all : 
Good,  with  that  Goodness  that  will  not  reign 
Over  minds  crush'd,  nor  over  hearts  slain ; 
With  Goodness,  which  loves  to  see,  and  feel 
How  spirits  advance  from  woe  to  weal — 
Which,  the  seeking  mind,  as  a  brother,  greets. 
Which,  the  longing  heart,  as  a  mother,  meets. 
Which,  imless  all  other  spirits  are  free. 
For  itself  conceives  of  no  liberty. 

Yes,  there  is  freedom.     But  not  for  those 
Who,  seeking  joy,  in  vain  suppose 
That  in  being  serv'd,  on  bended  knee. 
By  a  multitude,  there  is  liberty. 
But  freedom  is  for  those  who  feel 
That  in  serving  others,  is  joy,  and  weal ; 
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Be  he  prince,  or  be  he  poor, 
His  joy  is  certain — ^his  freedom  sure ; 
He  may  be  God,  or  he  man  may  be, 
He  only  can  have  liberty. 
Who  serves  in  love,  as  Jesus  has  done ; 
Who  loves  to  serve,  like  that  Holy  One ; 
Who  loves,  and  wins  the  love  of  hearts  ; 
Who  has  good,  and  who  good  imparts : 
A  Spirit,  who  reigns,  by  the  power  of  love. 
In  the  world  below,  in  Heaven  above. 
Whose  utmost  glory,  and  highest  gain. 
Is  when  all  spirits  with  Him  reign. 

O,  'tis  a  fearful,  destroying  lie, 

That  man,  without  love,  can  have  liberty : 

That  kings,  by  their  grace,  can  freedom  give ; 

Or  people,  by  force,  can  freedom  achieve ; 

Or  that  reform,  or  revolution, 

Or  any  form  of  constitution. 

Can  give  one  spark  of  liberty 

To  those,  whom  truth  has  not  made  free  ; 

To  those  whose  joy  is  not  to  feel 

Their  neighbour's  good — their  brother's  weal — 

Be  he  poor  or  be  he  rich, 

The  freeman  cannot  question  which  : 

While  self  is  worshipped,  while  envy  lasts. 

Then  thrives  the  blight,  which  freedom,  blasts  : 

TiU  the  heart's  free  choice  is  the  good  of  all — 

The  thing  which  fools,  and  deceivers,  call 

By  freedom's  name,  is  slavery, 

Ajad  O  !  'tis  a  fearful,  destroying  lie. 

But  'tis  a  more  damning  and  deeper  lie. 
The  truth  of  freedom  to  deny. 
f2 
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The  infidel  in  the  power  of  good, 

Is  a  murderer,  worse  than  the  shedder  of  blood. 

He  slays  the  life  before  it  is  bom  ; 

He  darkens  the  light  ere  the  dawn  of  mom  ; 

In  spirit  dead,  his  poison-breath 

Is  an  atmosphere  of  spirit-death. 

Yet  he  shall  live ;  even  him  shall  tmth 

Quicken  to  all  the  vigour  of  youth — 

Shall  enter  his  mind,  and  his  heart  make  free 

To  have,  and  to  witness  for,  liberty. 

Evil,  by  Goodness  overcome, 

Shall  leave  his  heart — too  long  its  home  ; 

And  Goodness  fill  that  heart,  and  shine 

In  God's  own  brightness — all  divine  ; 

Even  he,  at  last,  shall  understand 

Why  freedom  loves  not  to  command  ; 

And  how,  true  freedom,  he  can  boast. 

Not  whom  most  serve,  but  who  serves  most. 

GEATITUDE  AND  LOVE. 

Grateful  once  I  was  to  Thee, 
For  the  gifts  Thou  gavest  me. 
While  I  deem'd  them  a  sacrifice, 
A  yielding  up  what  Thou  didst  prize, 
To  my  advantage,  or  my  pleasure. 
Thy  loss  my  gratitude  did  measure. 

But  now,  O  Father !  now  I  see 

How  much  I  err'd  in  this, 
And  what  I  thought,  a  pain  must  be, 
A  loss,  a  sufiering  to  Thee — 

I  now  perceive  was  bliss. 
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And  Thou  didst  Thine  own  heart  content, 

In  doing  what  for  me  is  done ; 
In  the  rich  presents  Thou  hast  sent, 

It  pleased  Thee  to  enrich  Thy  son. 

Thus  alter'd  towards  Thee  is  my  mind, 
And  so  is  changed,  to  Thee,  my  heart ; 
The  sense  of  all  Thou  gavst  I  find 
Surpass'd  by  sense  of  what  Thou  art 

Am  I  not  grateful  ?  Father !  say ; 

I  feel  Thy  goodness  is  Thy  pleasure, 
In  giving  precious  gifts  away. 

Thou  hast  increased  Thy  most  prized  treasure, 
While  I^  in  selfish  blindness,  deem'd 

Thy  gifts  the  crowning  of  my  weal ; 
Then  gratitude,  expression,  seem'd 

Enough  for  all  my  heart  should  feel. 

But  now  beyond  the  gift  I  look. 
And  see  the  heart  that  loved  to  give, 
And  wonder  how  the  gift  I  took. 
And  still  that  heart  could  not  perceive. 

And  yet,  I  prize  Thy  every  gift; 

Oh !  how  much  higher  than  before 

My  eyes  I  to  the  Oiver  lift, 

And  feel  the  Goodness  more  and  more ! 

Mine  eyes  I  to  the  Giver  raise — 

Exalted  far,  his  gifts  above, 

My  lips  overflow  with  songs  of  praise — 

While  gratitude  expands  to  Love. 
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A  DEMOCKAT. 

I  WANT  to  find  a  real  Democrat, 
Bold  to  assert  a  people's  right  and  power 
To  govern ;  not  in  pitiful  lament, 
Nor  in  presumption  of  impertinence, 
But  in  the  quiet  confidence  of  Truth. 

Your  Democrat  who  roars  for  Liberty, 

Who  screeches  himself  hoarse  against  the  rule 

Of  Kings,  or  Senates,  or  Aristocrats, 

Or  Pope,  or  Priests — he  is  a  living  lie ; 

Who,  while  he  shouts  for  fireedom,  would  belay 

All  other  tongues,  cast  down  all  other  powers, 

That  he  might  triumph ;  and  who  madly  dares 

The  people  to  despise,  as  impotent, 

Whose  power  he  professes  to  defend. 

Yet  he  is  but  that  people's  instrument, 

The  creature  of  the  people's  will  and  choice ; 

Who,  in  the  lowest,  most  degraded  use 

Of  their  high  birth-right,  choose  to  be  deceived ; 

And  he  is  chosen — Deceiver. 

We  carvmt 
Put  ofi"  us  the  responsibility 
Of  our  self-government.     But,  under  God, 
We  all  must  bear  a  part  in  sov'reignty. 
We  mvst  elect  the  persons,  by  our  votes 
Of  universal  suffrage,  who  shall  reign, 
Shall  make  our  laws,  for  social  regulation, 
For  order  here,  or  policy  abroad. 
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We  need  not  acts  of  grace  from  Emperors 
Or  Bangs,  to  grant  us  Constitutions : 
We  need  not  Acts  of  Parliament,  to  give 
To  every  man  his  vote,  and  every  woman : 
We  need  not  "  Ballot,"  to  secure  a  quiet. 
Unbiassed  record  of  the  vote  we  wish : 
We  need  not  to  be  told,  We  should  he  sovereign — 
That  the  whole  people  has  a  right  to  reign : 
While  the  bright,  glaring  truth  (if  we  could  see 
What  stands  in  broad  day-light  before  our  eyes) 
Is,  that  we  all  are  so^ reign ;  and  the  power 
Which  God  has  given  us,  we  cannot  lay  down. 

We  do  not  choose  our  rulers,  it  is  true. 

As  some  imagine  they  elect  even  Emperors, 

Or  Kings,  or  Presidents,  by  votes  collected, 

And  noted  in  the  books  by  officers. 

These  are  but  lying  means,  to  lying  ends. 

When  misused  by  the  Father  of  all  Lies. 

The  vote  that  must  avail,  which  each  man  gives, 

Whether  he  will  or  not,  is  in  his  life ; 

And  by  his  character  it  is  outspoken. 

He  who,  degraded,  wills  in  ignorance 

To  bide,  and  (to  his  shame)  tries  not  to  grow 

In  highest  knowledge — open  to  the  lowest ; — 

He  who  submits  to  "  trust  in  man,"  and  makes 

His  brother-man  his  god,  by  wickedly 

Neglecting  God^s  inestimable  gift ; 

He  gives  his  vote,  and  he  records  his  choice 

In  favour  of  a  Tyrant,  to  enslave 

His  soul  and  mind  :  it  may  be  Pope  or  Priest, 

Or  may  be  called  a  Kector  or  a  Preacher, 

Or  may  perhaps  have  no  peculiar  name ; 
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It  matters  not ;  he  is  the  chosen  one — 
Chosen  by  his  victim's  vote  to  be  his  Lord. 
And  by  the  power  of  him  o'er  whom  he  rules 
He  is  endued  with  power,  and  must  serve 
His  victim^s  purpose,  though  he  love  him  not — 
Himself  a  victim,  though  he  seem  to  rule. 
Just  so  it  is  with  Kings  and  Presidents, — 
The  people's  character  speaks  their  want  and  wHl. 
And  such  are  found,  as  they  want  and  will  have. 
The  peopWs  voice  will  reach  them ;  whether  good 
Or  bad.     If  good,  the  willing  servants  they 
Become,  by  the  wise  choice  of  wise  electors. 
Whose  life  proclaims, "  We  love  our  God  and  neigh- 
bour; 
We  want  such  men,  to  legislate  and  rule. 
As  will  this  love  promote."     These  men  declare, 
In  using  power,  the  people's  power  to  choose ; 
Their  power  to  rule  themselves,  by  their  elected 
Agents  and  instruments. 

But  often  bad, 
0,  very  bad,  the  chosen  rulers  are ; 
When  open  life  proclaims,  "  We  love  not  God, 
Whom  yet,  we  mibst  submit  to ;  we  love  not 
Our  neighbour,  whom  we  yet  must  live  beside. 
We  want,  we  must  have,  governors  to  keep 
Some  order  towards  the  dreaded  Power  above ; 
And  among  men  beneath,  to  bind,  to  crush, 
To  keep  such  order  as  may  there  be  kept. 
Where  love  reigns  not — where  violence  and  deceit 
Are  native,  and  are  nourished ;  where  self-love 
Engenders  hate."     "  We  choose  it,  and  we  will 
To  be  so  governed."     Governors  are  found 
Who  so  will  govern,    'Tis  the  people's  voice 
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Which  calls  them  into  power.    And  their  might, 
Although  it  robs  the  people  of  their  wealth, 
And  takes  their  goods  to  enrich  those  governors ; 
Although  it  drags  their  children  from  their  homes. 
To  spend  their  life  and  blood  at  the  command 
Of  those  that  rule ;  although  it  crush  and  kill. 
This  might  is  but  the  people's  own,  own  power. 
Given  to  these  their  rulers,  by  their  will. 
Their  voted  will,  marked  by  their  life  and  way. 

Hear,  then,  ye  people !     Hear  a  Democrat, 
Who  comes  not  whining  to  the  Sovereign, 
Bemoaning  that  the  Sovereign  is  no  King ; 
That  the  all-powerfal  people  (under  God) 
Has  got  no  power.    No ! — Hear  one  who  cries — 
"  Hearken,  ye  people !     Ye  have  got  the  power. 
Ask  it  not,  then,  from  Kings ;  beg  not  for  it 
From  Senators.     Te  have  the  power — from  God. 
And  if  ye  are  misgoverned,  blame  not  Kings, 
And  blame  not  Parliaments ;  for  ye  misgovern 
Yourselves ;  or  else  all  these  could  not  misgovern. 
They  are  your  servants  ;  they  have  only  power 
As  units  of  the  people,  like  ourselves ; 
But  in  their  office  they  obey  your  laws — 
Your  laws,  not  written  upon  stone  or  brass. 
But  on  your  hearts,  there  seen  and  read  of  all- 
in  all  your  character,  in  all  your  conduct. 

Hear !  O  ye  people.    Ye  have  got  the  power, 
And  ye  mvst  use  it.     Ye  do  use  it  now. 
Not  one  poor  wretch  who  stays  in  ignorance 
When  he  might  learn,  but  uses  this  great  power 
To  place  a  tyrant  over  us,  by  his  life. 
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Not  one  base  thief;  not  one  degraded  drunkard; 
Not  one  to  cheat,  nor  one  to  quarrel  given ; 
Not  one  who  hates,  or  hurts,  or  wrongs   his 

neighbour ; 
Not  one  who,  impious,  forgets  his  God, 
Or,  heartless,  slights  the  Holy  Saviour's  love — 
But,  by  the  power  which  God  has  given  him,  helps 
To  set  up  rulers,  who  shall  rule  us  ill, 
With  hard  and  crushing  laws,  and  with  a  rod 
Of  iron ;  and  bow  down  the  people's  necks 
Beneath  the  misuse  of  the  very  power 
Which  is  the  people's  unalienably. 

Throw  down  a  Tyrant — overthrow  the  rule 
Of  any  odious  government — ^What  then 
Eesults  ?    Another  like  the  last  arises 
To  tax  your  goods  again,  to  rule  yourselves 
And  batten  on  your  spoils,  and  to  compel 
Tour  sons  to  fight  their  battles,  right  or  wrong. 
The  good  among  them  cannot  govern  well, 
A  people  who  exert  their  power  ill. 
And  sibch  a  people  evermore  must  bleed 
And  suffer  in  the  changes  which  they  make. 
Say  not,  "  'Tis  God's  decree,  and  it  is  hard." 
Nay  I  'tis  your  own  decree,  though  hard  it  is. 
Lamenting  is  no  use.    Who  would  be  free 
Themselves  must  work. 

Up,  up  then,  and  be  doing ! 
Govern  yourselves  each  man,  and  be  assured 
None  other  shall  misgovern  you.     Then  Kings, 
And  Princes,  yea,  and  Popes,  and  Priests,  and 

Clergy, 
As  well  as  Law-makers  and  Magistrates, 
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Shall  serve  you,  as  they  ought  to  serve,  in  love ; 
As  members  of  your  body,  taking  part 
In  all  your  wants  and  wishes ;  feeling  with  you, 
As  you  with  them.     And,  working  so  together, 
A  mighty  people  shall  begin  to  reign, 
Even  as  a  mighty  people  ought  to  do — 
Strong  in  the  Lord,  and  mighty  against  sin. 
All  served  right  well ;  for  serving  all  each  other. 
All  serving  well ;  for  serving  all  in  love. 

And  when  shall  this  begin?  or  when  one  step 
Be  made  towards  so  excellent  an  end  ? 
Brother !  a  step  is  made  when  you  or  I 
Use,  by  God's  grace,  the  power  God  has  given, 
Arid  rule  ourselves,  and  chase  the  enemy 
Out  of  our  heart,  and  by  our  life  and  conduct 
Cast  all  our  weight  into  the  scale  of  good. 
A  step  is  made  towards  true  liberty 
When,  of  the  people,  one  from  sin  breaks  free.^ 
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Heaeken  !  'tis  a  trumpet  sounding ! 
'Tis  a  trumpet  sounding  loud ; 
Louder,  louder  still,  and  louder. 
As  from  Sinai's  dark  cloud. 

'  Extract  from  the  Correspondent  of  the  Times  on  the  Danube 
(22d  December,  1868,  IHmes) :— "  One  is  surprised  at  the  boldness  of 
those  people  who  receive  the  Sultan's  pay.  One  man  said  to  me,  that 
if  the  Sultan  had  not  made  war  he  would  have  been  deposed,  and  his 
brother  put  in  his  place.  Turkey  is  a  strictly  despotic  coimtry,  and 
yet  one  sees  after  aU  that  the  whole  machine  is  positively  or  negatively 
founded  on  public  opinion.*' 
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Nay,  though  loud  that  hlast^  and  long — 

So  that  earth  and  heavens  tremhled, 

And  upon  their  faces  fell 

All  the  people  round  assembled — 

This  surpasseth  in  its  tone : 

This  exceedeth  in  its  voice : 

That  in  sound  of  terror  spake : 

This  inviteth  to  rejoice. 

There  are  words  that  speak 
In  that  trumpet's  sound. 
I  hear  them.     All  hear  them. 
They  reach  the  hound 
Of  wide  creation ; 
The  living,  the  dead, 
Can  hear  that  trumpet- 
Can  hear  what  is  said. 
'Tis  the  trump  of  God 
The  end  proclaiming. 
*Tis  the  Saviour^s  voice 
The  victory  claiming. 
The  sons  of  Adam, 
The  Son  of  God, 
Scattered  through  all 
The  earth  abroad, 
Or  huried  heneath 
The  earth.  He  calls 
To  the  open  gates 
Of  the  Heavenly  halls. 

Opened  wide  hehold  the  portal ; 
Rise !  "be  changed,  ye  sons  immortal. 
Thought  ye  that  a  few  might  venture — 
A  chosen  few  might  dare  to  enter? 
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That  your  Father's  heart  could  close 

His  gates,  nor  feel  his  children's  woes  ? 

Or  that  Satan  could  prevail 

To  keep  one  captive  soul  in  hell? 

One  who  once  to  God  belonged? 

Who  thought  such  thought  his  God  hath  wrong'd ; 

Jesus  has  redeemed  you  all. 

Enter,  then,  at  Jesus'  call. 

Bright,  O,  dazzling  bright, 
Shineth  the  heavenly  light, 
And  yet  our  eyes  can  well  behold 
The  glories — glories  all  untold — 
Glories  free  to  all  our  race ; 
Mansions  bright,  where  each  a  place 
May  take,  and  nothing  can  prevent  us — 
Nor  Hell,  nor  Satan,  circumvent  us. 

What  a  triumph  now  I  feel 
Over  narrow  minds,  that  thought 
Only  Saints  to  Heaven's  joy 
Ever  should  be  brought. 
A  better  God  there  is,  I  ween, 
Than  he  of  whom  such  teachers  tell. 
A  better  God  than  one  to  leave, 
Even  sinful  souls,  in  hell. 
Is  not  this  our  God's  salvation — 
Every  soul  to  Heaven  to  bring. 
That  every  saint,  and  every  sinner, 
All  may  join  his  praise  to  sing  ? 

Now  the  good  tidings'  sound 

Hath  echoed  all  around. 

All  reassured  the  sinners  rise. 

They  leave  the  earth,  they  seek  the  skies ; 
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No  longer  by  their  sins  shut  out ; 
No  more  in  dread,  no  more  in  doubt, 
Up  they  rise,  and  in  they  throng ; 
I  among  them ;  -while  our  song 
Celebrates  the  God  so  kind. 
Who,  for  us,  sinners,  room  could  find. 
All  unworthy  though  we  be. 
In  this  Heaven  which  now  we  see. 

Ah !  behold  him ; 

Shall  he  go 

In  before  me  ? 

Never!  no! 

Stop,  reviler ! 

Thou  who  said'st 

I  should  feel 

The  scourge  thou  mad^st ; 

Didst  thou  not  say. 

That  with  my  sin 

I  Heaven's  joy 

Should  never  win  ? 

Narrow-hearted, 

Base,  I  call  you. 

Back !  I  say. 

Whatever  befall  you, 

I  in  Heaven 

Cannot  abide. 

If  you  can  pass 

With  all  your  pride : 

Still  scowling  on  me  in  your  face — 

Not  changed  your  hate,  though  changed  your  place. 

He  has  entered. — ^And  is  this 

The  Heaven  of  brightness  and  of  bliss  ? 
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And  there— what  see  I  there  ?    Another 
Who  has  wronged  me  times  untold. 
MiLst  I  count  the  wretch  a  brother, 
With  his  heart  still  black  and  cold? 
Is  pride  in  Heaven,  and  envy  too  ? 
Then  I  may  hie  me  back  to  earth, 
For  here  to  dwell  were  only  woe. 
Ah  1  what  to  me  is  Heaven  worth? 
If  sin  can  shut  me  out,  or  sin 
Make  hell  of  Heaven,  if  I  get  in. 

I  thought  Thee  better,  Lord,  when  Thou  didst  set 
Open  the  gate,  and  when  Thou  didst  proclaim. 
That  every  saint  and  sinner,  thou  wouldst  let 
In  Heaven  enter,  with  an  equal  claim. 
But  now  I  see,  I  find,  because  Thou  art 
Better  than  I  had  thought  Thee,  that  for  ever 
No  Heaven  can  be  for  my  aching  heart. 
The  sinner  can  attain  his  wishes  never. 
Here  I  am  entered  at  Thy  open  door ; 
And  if  my  sin  did  me  on  earth  torment, 
Alas !  a  thousand-fold  in  Heaven  more — 
More  than  if  I,  at  once,  to  hell  were  sent. 
For  here  I  bliss  expect — ^I  hope  for  joy ; 
Here,  in  thy  glowing  presence,  all  is  worse. 
That  very  presence  does  my  hope  destroy ; 
That  very  expectation  is  my  curse. 

A  better  God!    —    —    — 

And,  as  I  would  blaspheme. 
And  strove  in  agony  for  utterance, 
I  woke. — My  Heaven  was  but  a  horrid  dream, 
My  "  better  Qod^'  the  phantom  of  a  trance. 
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Then,  as  I  lay  upon  my  bed, 
And  thought  upon  the  visions  of  my  head ; 
I  saw  how  often,  even  when  awake, 
We,  siLch  a  "  better  God,"  an  idol  make. 
As  if  'twere  better  in  our  sin  to  leave  us ; 
And,  as  we  are,  in  Heaven  to  receive  us ; 
Than  to  keep  Heaven  holy,  pure,  and  bright. 
Open  alone  to  children  of  the  light : 
Or,  as  if  holy  strictness  could  imply 
That  Satan  should,  at  last,  triumphantly 
Retain  his  captives ;  and  Jehovah  cease 
To  love  and  conquer ;  or  submit  to  peace 
With  evil,  while,  by  evil,  held  in  chains, 
One  child  of  Adam,  Satan  still  retains. 
"  Love  never  faileth,"  and  the  Saviour's  love 
Will  keep  all  sin  below ;  that  joy  above 
May  be  all  perfect ;  and  that  all  mankind, 
Saved  from  their  sin^  a  real  Heaven  may  find. 
Then  all  shall  know,  those  holy  gates  within, 
"  A  tetter  God'''  than  to  excuse  one  sin ; 
A  letter  Ood  than  his  own  work  to  mar ; 
A  better  God  than  all  man's  fancies  are. 
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The  Sov'reign  of  a  people  who  are  free 
Is,  by  no  means,  in  terms  a  contradiction. 
God  will  Himself  his  people's  sovereign  be. 
Yet  make  them  free  beneath  his  jurisdiction. 
But  kings  and  potentates,  who  rule  on  earth, 
As  earthly  pride,  and  men's  ambition  lead  them, 
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Deny  by  acts  their  brethren's  equal  birth, 
And,  to  be  great,  beneath  their  feet  they  tread  them 
In  being  served,  they  think,  true  glories  stand ; 
Themselves  the  slaves  of  gold,  or  of  ambition ; 
Serving  the  creatures  all  men  should  command — 
Bringing  their  fellow-man  tQ  slaves'  condition. 

Yet  the  ambition  to  be  great  is  good ; 
Only  beware  of  littleness  disguised. 
Which  often  thus  itself  will  there  intrude. 
Where  only  sterling  greatness  should  be  prized. 
The  meekest  that  this  earthly  globe  e'er  trod 
Taught  men,  how  they  should  struggle  to  be  greatest. 
Keceive,  O  man,  the  teaching  of  thy  God, 
And  thou  shalt  rise  full  high,  while  lowly  at  his  feet 
thou  waitest. 

He  that  of  all  the  first  would  be — 
The  greatest  among  many  great — 
Must  shake  himself  from  fetters  free  ; 
Must  burst  the  shackles  of  our  state  ; 
Must  not  think  that  greatness  is. 
On  bended  knees,  with  bowed  head. 
To  be  obey'd ;  for  he  will  miss 
His  aim  who  thus  by  pride  is  led. 
He  must  not  think  the  Autocrat, 
Whose  foot  the  neck  of  millions  presses. 
Is  great.     Who  on  such  throne  hath  sat 
Hath  miss'd,  by  much,  the  state  that  blesses. 
Nay,  He  who  knoweth  to  be  great. 
Who  showeth  in  Himself  the  way. 
Teaches  to  triumph  over  fate ; 

And,  as  HimseK  hath  triumph' d,  tells  us,  so  we  may. 
G 
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"  The  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over 
them,  and  they  that  are  great  exercise  authority  upon 
them.  But  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you :  but  whosoever 
will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your  minister ;  and 
whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your 
servant." 


Few  among  the  names  renowned 
As  great,  among  the  sons  of  earth, 
Have  built  on  such  foundation-ground, 
Or  deem'd  these  words  their  notice  worth. 
Servant  of  all !  of  all  the  least ! 
Shall  Kings  and  Queens  such  station  brook? 
Has  royal  pomp  and  splendour  ceased  ? 
Can  princely  hearts  to  service  look? 

Victoria !  one  of  few  thou  art 
Whose  life  can  answer  those  who  sneer. 
Thou  Koyal,  Christian,  Queenly,  heart — 
How  great  thy  greatness  must  appear. 
Compared  with  Sov'reigns  who  but  reign 
To  make  their  subjects  serve  their  will  I 
Thy  highest  aim,  thy  sweetest  gain. 
Thy  Queenly  duties  to  fulfil. 
Devoted  to  thy  people's  weal — 
Thou  liv'st  for  them.     And  our  Queen 
Excels  in  energy  and  zeal 
To  serve  us.     Is  the  service  mean  ? 
We  would  not  flatter,  nor  pretend 
Our  Queen  is  perfect.    Child  of  earth. 
She  has  her  faults,  which  none  defend — 
And  imperfections  from  her  birth. 
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Yet  she  is  great  among  the  Kings, 
For  "by  the  grace  of  God  she  reigns ; 
And  to  the  Saviour's  precept  clings, 
Which  ever  strong  and  true  remains. 

Tes,  Victoria !  thou  art  great. 

Yes,  we  love  thee,  and  thou  reignest 

Not  in  mere  outward  pomp  and  state ; 

But  an  inward  throne  thou  gainest ; 

Inward  in  the  people's  breast, 

Who  are  conscious  why  they  love  thee. 

On  their  support  thy  greatness  rest ; 

They  must  die  ere  aught  shall  move  thee. 

Thou  art  a  woman,  one  of  us. 

But  thou  hast  served  us  more  than  others ; 

Therefore  thou  canst  trust  us  thus ; 

Not  mere  subjects — ^think  us  brothers. 

While  other  nations  long  to  be 

Saved  from  tyrant  sovereign's  power, 

Here  the  freest  of  the  free 

Hold  thee  high,  on  England's  tower. 

Om  freedom  is  the  surest  guard 

Of  thy  crown.     Thy  crown  secureth 

Freedom  to  tbs.     So  each  is  ward 

For  each,  and  thus  each  safe  enduretb. 

Thou  servest  us — ^we  serve  our  Queen. 

Great  Sov'reign  of  so  great  a  nation. 

Without  such  service  where  had  been 

Our  greatness,  or  thy  exaltation? 

Thy  crown  is  not  the  sordid  pay 
For  sordid  service  by  thee  done. 
No,  'tis  that  glorious  display, 
A  nation's  love  deserved  and  won. 
2g 
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To  reign  with  safety  Kings  must  have 
That  place  within  their  people's  heart, 
Which  only  can  from  danger  save, 
Such  as  has  made  the  Monarchs  smart 
In  latest  times,  and  hurled  some  down. 
Because  the  people  felt  their  throne 
Exacted  service  for  the  crown — 
Service  that  made  the  people  groan — 
While  the  Kings  served  the  people  not, 
But  proudly  trod  upon  their  head. 
Te  Kings !  your  fate  yourselves  allot ; 
A  certain  fate,  which  all  may  dread. 
Who  will  be  great,  and  yet  disdain 
The  words  of  God,  which  tell  you  how. 
By  kingly  service,  you  may  gain 
A  kingly  crown  to  grace  your  brow. 

O,  'tis  a  blessing  rich  and  rare 
That  real  greatness  to  attain 
Even  on  earth ;  and  here  to  share 
That  God-like  privilege,  "  to  reign," 
Which  none  can  have  but  they  alone. 
On  earth,  or  even  in  Heaven  above. 
But  they,  who  do  what  He  hath  done. 
Who  came  to  serve — ^who  served  in  love. 

BLISS,  THE  DESIEE  OF  ALL. 

When  fleeting  joy  of  sense 
Is  prov'd  so  vain  a  thing. 
And  when  my  hearf  s  experience 
Recoils  from  pleasure's  sting. 

For  want  of  something  that  can  bless. 
How  sad  my  heart — how  comfortless ! 
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Keason,  so  seeming  wise, 

Eeproves  my  hasty  grief, 

Her  sober  joys  before  my  eyes 

She  sets,  and  brings  relief; 
I  snatch  at  something  that  may  bless, 
Nor  leave  my  heart  so  comfortless. 

Friendship,  and  fondest  love. 
Now  fill  my  vacant  heart ; 
And  reason^s  nobler  pleasures  prove 
A  comfort  to  my  smart ; 

Happy  in  something  that  can  bless. 

My  life  shall  not  be  comfortless. 

But,  soon  as  novelty  is  gone. 

Reflection  whispers,  sad, 

"  What  does  your  comfort  rest  upon?" 

Alas  1  a  broken  reed  I 

I  find,  the  more  I  have  to  bless 
My  heart,  the  more  'tis  comfortless. 

The  more  I  love  or  wife  or  friend, 
The  more  is  fortune's  power. 
One  moment's  evil  chance  may  end 
My  joy.     O  hapless  hour ! 

When  reason,  promising  to  bless. 

Deceived,  and  left  me  comfortless. 

Why  was  I  bom  to  woe  ? 

My  very  joys  are  grief : 

Sense,  reason,  fail — where  shall  I  go  ? 

Where  turn,  to  find  relief? 

Reason  and  sense  can  never  bless ; 

Their  comfort,  0  how  comfortless ! 
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I  spend  myself ;  I  toil  in  vain ; 

I  am  not  satisfied. 

Sense  makes  my  life  a  sport ;  and  then, 

False  reason,  too,  has  lied. 

Comfort  I  seek,  and  what  may  bless ; 

Why  am  I  stiU  so  comfortless  ? 

"  IwUl  not  leave  you  comfortless^ — 
From  whence  the  joyful  sound? 
And  art  Thou  ahle  me  to  bless, 
To  heal  my  grievous  wound  ?     . 

Who  art  Thou?— 

^*  8eek^  and  I  vnll  bless ; 

IwUl  not  leave  you  comfortless,^^ — 

A  Saviour's  voice,  beyond  all  doubt. 

Proclaims — proclaims  to  me ! 

For,  heavy-laden  souls  cast  out 

From  joys.  Thou  call'st  to  Thee. 
O,  if  the  weary  Thou  wilt  bless. 
Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  comfortless. 

Now  happier  suns  arise, 

Now  joys  that  never  fade, 

Defying  time.     A  blessed  prize 

For  sinners  Jesus  paid. 

His  precious  blood,  that  He  might  bless, 
Nor  leave  them  wandering,  comfortless. 

0 1  how  I  love  my  Grod, 

Who  showed  such  love  to  me ; 

Kedeem'd  me  with  Christ's  precious  blood, 

Pour'd  out  to  set  me  free 
From  misery,  from  hell !  to  bless 
And  save  me,  when  so  comfortless ! 
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I  love  thee.    Do  I  love  indeed, 

And  yet  can  live  in  sin  ? 

0,  wretched  man ! — My  Lord  could  Weed 

For  me ;  and  I,  within 

My  heart,  find  nothing  Him  to  bless : 

O,  I  am  worse  than  comfortless ! 

So  wretched  is  my  nature  found, 
Thy  blessing  proves  a  curse  to  me ; 
Even  Jesus  cannot — 

Hark !  the  sound 

Again  I  hear — a  light  I  see — 

Jesus,  my  Lord,  'tis  He ! 

Thou  cam'st  to  save  -m^from  my  sins. 
To  give  Thy  strength  to  me  1 
Thou  cam'st  to  save  us  from  our  chains, 
To  set  the  captives  free. 

Then  I  may  live  to  Thee ! 
Thou  truly  sayest,  "  I  mil  hless; 
ImU  not  lea/ve  you  comfortless.'^ 


PATIENCE. 

"  If  we  hope  for  that  we  see  not,  then  do  we  with  patience  wait  for  it." 
TOUNG  CHRISTIAN. 

With  patience  wait !    When  I  a  foretaste  have 
Of  those  bright  joys  before  me — can  1  wait  ? 
— ^And  patiently  1    O,  why  is  earnest  given, 
A  taste  of  heavenly  bliss,  to  tantalize 
My  waken'd  hopes,  to  fix  my  new  desires 
On  joy  beyond  my  present  reach— on  Heaven  ? 
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And  patiently ! — The  captive,  patient,  waits 
His  day  of  freedom — ^prison'd,  helpless,  sad. 
Yes,  he  must  wait ;  and  well  may  patient  be, 
For  his  deliverance  lingers.     Liberty 
From  him  is  far.     But  I  am  call'd  to  freedom ; 
And  yet  the  voice  that  "  Freedom"  doth  proclaim, 
Doth  fetter  me,  with — "  Wait  thou  patiently  I " 

OLD  CHRISTIAN. 

Long  have  I  waited ;  waited  on  the  Lord ; 

For  his  salvation  have  I  waited  long. 

O,  thanks  to  Thee,  who  hast  the  patience  given 

To  Thy  impatient  child.     Waiting  on  Thee, 

In  Thy  commandments'  way,  makes  none  ashamed. 

For,  as  Thy  laws  are  laws  of  liberty 

To  us  who  love  them,  so  Thy  children  wait 

In  patience,  yet  in  sweet  activity. 

Drawn  on  by  Thee,  they  run  the  heavenly  race ; 

Guided  by  Thee,  they  walk  where  Christ  hath  trod; 

And  by  Thee  borne,  on  eagle  wings,  above 

The  cares  of  earth,  above  the  world  of  sense. 

Their  Saviour-God  they  view ;  and  those  bright  realms 

Of  bliss  contemplate,  where  their  love  is  fix'd. 

O,  'tis  not  fancy — ^not  a  brilliant  scene, 

Painted  but  to  excite  by  eloquence. 

With  dazzling,  glowing  words  which  may  entice. 

But  soon  must  bring  the  utterer  to  shame. 

No — it  is  real — doubtest  thou?    Come,  behold ! 

Take  not  my  word ;  trust  not  what  may  deceive ; 

Come,  walk — run — soar,  with  eagle  wings,  on  high. 

— Dost  hesitate  ? — young  Christian,  dost  thou  faint 

Before  the  trial? — is  thy  strength  so  small. 
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So  wanting?    Well,  God  knoweth  all  thy  need. 
And  even  to  such  as  thou,  whose  strength  is  nought, 
He  giveth  might,  and  doth  that  strength  increase. 
— Or  fearest  thou,  for  lack  of  light  to  guide. 
That  thou  shouldst  wander?    Then,  behold  a  lamp, 
A  light,  a  guide,  God's  Holy  Word  aflfords. 
The  way  to  show — thy  fearful  steps  to  keep. 
And,  for  the  path — ^where  Jesus'  feet  have  trod, 
Tread  thou.     He  walk'd  this  dreary  waste  across 
Which  thou  must  pass ;  He  kept  the  narrow  way, 
Where  safety  amid  dangers,  and  where  peace. 
Fail  not,  although  ten  thousand  foes  assail. 

And  wouldst  thou  soar?    He  pinions  will  supply. 
Who  calleth  thee,  and  calleth  not  to  mock. 
Under  the  shadow  of  his  wings,  on  earth, 
A  shelter  may'st  thou  find ;  and  then  up-home 
Upon  those  wings,  to  regions  yet  unknown 
Thou  may'st  soar. 

And  He  who  visited 
The  world  of  sinners,  and  exalted  was 
In  shameful  exaltation — crucified ! 
That  He  to  God  might  "bring  us,  will  thee  bring 
In  spirit  up  to  God,  and  show  thy  soul 
His  glory  and  his  love ;  and  fill  thy  soul 
With  love,  with  peace,  with  joy  unspeakable. 

YOUNG  CHRISTIAN. 

Thou  speak'st  as  from  experience.    Yet,  methinks, 
This  bliss  were  Heaven  itself;  and  this  attained 
We  might  remain  contented.     Paradise 
Can  no  more  give,  than,  drawn  by  love,  to  run. 
To  walk,  with  God  in  endless  happiness ; 
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To  heaven  to  soar ;  God's  glory  to  behold ; 
Why  dost  thou  yet  of  fature  rest,  and  joy, 
And  happiness  discourse,  and  forwards  look 
As  watchman  for  the  dawn?    I  pray,  explain. 

OLD  CHRISTIAN. 

With  cords  of  love  my  gracious  Saviour  draws ; 
But,  ah !  my  rebel  spirit  draws  away, 
Struggles  against  Him,  and  He  stiU  must  draw. 
Who  drew  me  first.     Thus,  while  this  nature  lasts^ 
Which  with  my  mortal  body  must  endure, 
So  long  drawn  by  his  love,  towards  Him  I  tend, 
But  come  not  to  Him.     When  his  steps  I  see, 
Mark'd  in  his  Holy  Word,  then  by  that  light 
I  follow,  stumbling,  fearftd,  and  afar ; 
But  still  I  follow,  and  anticipate 
The  day  when  that  same  grace  that  tum*d  my  feet 
To  tread  his  path,  shall  bring  me  to  the  end. 
Tet,  while  I  needs  must  look,  with  lamp  and  light. 
And  heedful  mark  my  path,  and  watch  my  feet ; 
By  that  same  light  my  Saviour^s  face  I  see. 
All  glorious  shining.     While  I  contemplate 
My  God  in  that  blest  face,  my  spirit  soars 
Above  the  world,  and  towards  his  brilliancy, 
As  eagles  soaring  towards  the  glorious  sun. 
The  eagle  soars — ^he  mounts  the  azure  sky — 
The  air  is  purer ;  and  with  ecstasy 
His  breast  inhales  it ;  and  the  glowing  light. 
With  smoke  and  vapour  of  the  earth  undimm'd. 
The  sun's  pure  light — delights  his  raptm-ed  eye. 

Higher  he  soars,  and  smaller  he  appears 

To  eyes  that  soar  not.    Higher  still  his  flight 
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Exalts  him — and  he  now  is  seen  no  more. 
No  longer  grovelling  eyes  his  place  perceive ; 
He  is  to  them  as  nothing ;  and  to  him 
The  distant  world  diminish'd  to  a  speck. 

Oh !  he  would  monnt  and  mount,  and  never  cease, 
Never  return  to  fogs,  and  vapours  dim. 
— ^Again  his  pinions  heat  the  air — again 
He  seeks  to  rise ;  but  no — the  atmosphere 
Denies  his  wish — ^his  gross  and  heavy  form 
A  denser  air  requires,  than  here  he  meets. 

Here  he  must  stop — 

His  nature's  self  forbids 
His  farther  rise — 

Here  then  he  would  remain, 
And  live,  and  love,  and  gaze  upon  the  sun. 
And  float  on  purest  air,  in  purest  light. 
But  here  again  his  nature  says  him  "  nay,'' 
To  earth  he  must  return — 

His  eaglets'  cry 
Sounds  in  his  fancy's  ear — he  must  provide 
Their  daily  food.    Yea,  lower  cares  intrude, 
Himself  is  hungry— weary  are  his  wings, 
And  from  his  ecstasy,  in  upper  air. 
Downward — ^unwilling,  must  he.    But  the  thought 
Of  that  bright  voyage,  towards  the  orb  of  light, 
Kemains — and  while  his  course  must  be  on  earth. 
His  thoughts  are  in  the  heavens, — 

Nestles  he 
Beside  his  eagle-mate  on  rocky  couch, 
He  longs  to  show  her  all  his  eyes  hath  seen. 
And  when  he  feedB  his  eaglets,  and  observes. 
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The  infiaiit  trials  of  their  half-fledged  wings, 

Pift  fancy  soars — ^imagination  sees 

Him  with  his  mate  and  offspring — ^high  aloft. 

His  wish  is  realized — ^they  soar,  they  see 
That  brilliant  light — ^that  purest  air  they  breathe ; 
But  when  through  trackless  space  they  fain  would  mount. 
Their  pinions  fail  them — ^they  impatient  mourn 
Their  endless,  hopeless,  earth-captivity. 

Here  fails  my  simile — as  all  must  fail, 

Which  would  with  Grod,  or  sons  of  God  compare, 

Impatience  comes,  when,  idle^  we  must  wait; 

And  comes  again,  when,  hopeless^  we  must  strive. 

So  wait  not  we/  we  walk,  we  run,  we  soar ; 

Our  object  never  fiilly  reached  on  earth ; 

Our  cumbrous  earthy  body  cleaves  to  dust ; 

Our  natural  desires  draw  us  down ; 

Our  kindred  duties  make  this  world  our  home. 

Yet  for  a  while. 

But  we  are  saved  by  hope, 
Walking  towards  Jesus,  we  shall  to  Him  come. 
Following  Jesus,  we  shall  like  Him  be. 
Soaring  as  high  as  earthy  atmosphere. 
Our  earthy  body,  suffers,  we  shall  yet. 
From  earthy  atmosphere,  and  earthy  self. 
Be  free ;  and  as  redeem'd,  enfranchised  souls 
With  glorious  bodies,  heavenly  height  attain, 
And  be  with  Jesus — whom  at  distance  now 
We  follow— and,  as  through  a  glass,  admire.^ 

O,  there,  is  no  more  curse ! 

As  light  excludes 
The  darkness ;  so  there  Jesus  shuts  out  sin. 
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And  all  sin's  awfal,  deadly  consequence ; 
There,  as  the  sun  doth  light  and  life  impart, 
So  Jesns  to  his  own. 

But  likeness  fails. 
Eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  heard,  nor  heart  bethought. 
What  God,  iherey  for  his  children  hath  prepared, — 
A  taste  we  here  may  have. 

YOUNG  CHRISTIAN. 

O  let  me  taste. 
If  not  its  fulness,  let  me  know  its  truth. 
And  the  reality  of  those  hlest  things. 

OLD  CHRISTIAN. 

In  God's  blest  Book,'the  cord  is,  which  must  draw  thee : 

(God's  love — in  words  express'd — in  Jesus  shown) 

In  God's  blest  Book,  the  light  is,  which  must  guide  thee 

(The  way — ^in  words  express'd — ^by  Jesus  shown) 

In  God's  blest  Book,  thou  shalt  find  wings  to  bear  thee 

To  Christian  elevation  of  the  soul — 

To  Jesus'  self— the  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life. 

O  run  with  patience — 

To  the  end  still  hope — 
A  course  towards  Jesus,  must  with  Jesus  end ; 
Jesus  the  object,  and  Himself  the  way. 
He,  who  inclines  the  heart,  and  guides  the  feet. 
He  makes  you  love  Him ;  and  constrains,  by  love ; 
He  strength  affords,  to  do  what  He  suggests ; 
He  stimulates,  upholds,  gives  energy. 
And  patience, 

Yes — for  Jesus  gave — Himselfi 
And  surely  will  give  all — ^for 
"  Christ  is  all.'' 
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YOUNG  CHBISTIAN. 

O  give  me,  Lord !  this  sum  of  all  beside, 
Give  me  Thyself;  that  I  may  all  be  Thine, 
And  wait  Thy  will ;  doing  Thy  will  on  earth, 
In  patience. 

OLD  CHRISTIAN. 

Lo !  he  prayeth.     It  is  well. 


WAE. 

0  War  !    Thou  art  a  curse  I 
Thou  comest  thence. 
Whence 
All  curses  come.    If  any  worse  can  be, 
Its  source  lies  deeper  in  the  sea 
Of  tempest-toss'd  iniquity 
Than  even  thine — though  fathomless  it  be. 

Shall  men  from  war,  then,  cease? 

The  warrior  asks — 
And,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
Submit  to  tasks 
Which  tyranny  on  slavish  souls 

In  crushing  mountain-masses  rolls  ? 
And  see  our  land  laid  waste 

By  hostile  bands — 
And  every  beauteous  thing  that  graced 
Our  homes,  by  violent  hands 
Displaced, 
Disgraced? 
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Ah,  Preacher !  all  in  yain 

Thou  preachest ; 
Thoii^  little,  very  little,  shalt  attain, 

By  all  thou  teachest ; 
Preaching  peace, 

While  still  iniquities  increase ; 
And  despots  tyrannize; 
While  to  the  skies 
Arise 
The  trampled  subjects'  agonizing  cries ; 
While  swells  insatiable  conquest  lust, 
And  violated  treaties  loud  proclaim 
How  little  nations,  nations'  faith,  can  trust ; 
While  violence  only,  violence  can  tame ; 
While  other  power  none  appears. 
To  queU  the  wrong,  which  each  one  fears  ; 
But  only  the  bold  warrior's  strong  arm. 
To  shield  from  harm.  * 

Look  at  the  chivalry  of  war, 
The  faithfulness  of  soldier-faith. 

Unflinching  from  the  sharp  steel's  scar- 
Daring  the  storm  of  iron  death. 

Devoting  all  its  blood  and  breath, 
At  valour's  calL 

The  warrior's  heart,  appal 

Not  hunger — cold — disease ; — ^he  meets  and  mocks 
them  alL 

Yet,  War !  thou  art  a  curse. 
Of  misery  imtold,  the  nurse. 
If  not  the  mother — 
Say — What  other 
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Hath  such  destruction  wrought  ? 

Such  havoc  brought? 

Such  hardened  hearts  produced? 

Such  brutish,  fiendish,  passions  loosed, 

To  rage,  and  ravage? 

Furious  savage — 

A  hound 
OfheU, 
Alas,  too  oft,  the  warrior  is  found, 
Within  whose  peacefiil  heart  did  swell. 
In  other  days,  honour  and  gentleness — 
Whose  hand  was  open  to  help — whose  mouth,  to 
bless — 

See  him ! 
Hear  him  I 
Flee  him ! 
Fear  him ! 
Tis  the  same  man,  yet  another — 

A  sister,  theuy  each  woman, 
Each  man  a  brother. 

He  recketh  now  of  no  man. 
But  reckless  slays ; 

Blood  seems  his  element — a  hellish  blaze 
Of  mad,  infuriate  brutality. 

More  fearful  to  a  woman  makes  his  gaze, 
Than  to  a  prostrate  foe  his  steel — Say, 

Warrior !  is  not  this  reality  ? 
If  some  escape  the  curse. 

Are  not  the  many  bad  as  this  ?  or  worse  ? 


Tes — alas !  it  is  most  true, 
None  can,  like  a  warrior,  view 
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War,  in  its  horrors  :  He  has  seen 

The  raging  day — the  bloody  scene — 

The  country  ravaged — ^the  city  sack'd — 

The  human  form  all  torn  and  hack'd. 

The  other  sights  that  he  hath  seen, 

Before  which  must  be  drawn  a  screen. 

Though  the  eye  has  mark'd  them  well, 

They  be  too  foul  to  write — ^too  shameful  bad  to  tell. 

The  noble  warrior,  I  ween, 

Would  fain  have  war  an  honourable  strife. 

Where  man  with  life 

Defends  the  right — ^but  ne'er  is  seen 

To  deviate  from  honour's  rule ; 

But  this,  in  war,  can  never  be ; 

For  ah !  the  soldier  is  the  tool 

Of  other  men's  authority. 

What  soldiers  dare  to  ask,  if  right 

Be  on  the  side  for  which  they  fight? 

The  Briton  plies  or  ball  or  pike, 

'G-ainst  Russian  or  'gainst  Turk  alike. 

As  the  command  may  chance  be  sent 

From  this  or  the  other  Government, 

His  loyalty  to  soldier's  oath 

Requires  he  be  true  to  both, 

Each  in  his  turn— 

^Tis  easy  said, 
Nor  is  reply  so  easy  made. 

Yet  war,  the  warrior  says,  must  be, 
And  statesmen  give  the  same  decree ; 
Even  Christians  cannot  well  suggest 
How  war  may  be  avoided  best ; 
H 
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For,  in  their  teeth  (while  ^^ peace  "  they  preach, 

And  Christian  love  to  foemen  teach) 

It  well  is  cast,  "  Show  ns  a  way 

By  which,  to  peace,  attain  we  may ; 

Peace — ^but  not  slavery — not  dealt 

To  all  that  gives  a  worth  to  breath. 

If  you — ye  preachers — can  attain 

Such  peace  {we  think  the  fancy  vain) 

By  weapons  other  than  the  sword, 

Come — ^win  your  battle.     Every  horde 

Of  Cossacks,  or  of  Kaffirs  grim, 

Will  give  up  war  at  word  of  Him, 

Who  wields  such  might  as  shall  restrain 

The  lust  of  power,  and  thirst  of  gain. 

Which  kindle  war.     Have  ye  such  power  ? 

Such  weapons  ?     Choose  your  place  and  hour. 

And  show  the  world, 

With  your  flag  unfurl'd. 

What  ye  can  do  who  war  decry. 

While  soldiers^  faith  is,  '  Do  or  die^ 

What  is  y(mr  watchword — what  TOUR  faith  ? 

Can  you  advance  to  deeds — or  death  ? 

Come ! — to  the  work !  and  waste  no  more 

The  time  in  talking,  as  heretofore ; 

We  know  you  cannot — you  know  it  too. 

You  say — *  Let  us  behold  you  efo.' 

"  Then  the  cannon's  roar,  the  trumpet  and  drum, 
Shall  all  be  dumb ; 
War  shall  cease ; 
And  the  warrior's  soul  shall  bless  such  peace." 

Alas!  alas! 
The  challenge  is  given.     Shall  Goliath  pass 
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Unanswer'd  ?    Is  there  none  who  salth, 

*' Peace?" 
Who  hath  faith, 

To  make  war  cease? 
To  take  the  sword,  that  slays  not  man,  hut  sin. 
And  boldly  to  step  in. 
And  slay  ? 

Captain  of  salvation !  say, 
Hast  Thou  none? 
Were  it  only  one. 
It  would  suffice ;  for  then 
Not  all  the  floods  of  wicked  men 
Could  against  Him  succeed. 
Alas  1  Are  they,  then,  right  indeed, 
Who  say,  "  We  must  have  war ; 
We  needs  must  fight :  for  none  there  are 
To  conquer — ^but  by  force  ; 
,Evil  must  take  its  course ; 
And  war,  though  it  an  evil  be. 
Must  quell  the  greater  evils — Tyranny, 
Or  gross  misrule,  or  anarchy. 
Evil  alone  can  evil  overcome?" 
Is,  then,  that  spirit  dumb, 
Which  once  so  boldly  utter  could, 
"  Evil  overcome  with  good?"— 
Or  has  He  loat  his  power, 
In  this  needftd  hour, 
A  champion  to  raise  up  for  peace. 
With  power  to  conquer,  and  to  make  war  cease  ? 
Preachers  of  peace  by  Jesus  Christ !   O  there  is 

weakness  in  your  preaching ; 
Teachers  of  the  Christian  conquest,  there  is  failure 

in  your  teaching. 

H  2 
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Yet  the  preaching  of  peace  is  true ; 
Yet  the  conquest  is  certain  too. 
Turn  us,  then,  Saviour ;  turn  us,  then, 
So  shall  the  source  of  war  among  meu 

Be  dried  and  gone ; 

And  every  one, 

Conquer'd  hy  Thee, 

Shall  plainly  see 
(And  never  more  forgetful  be) 
That  evil  ne'er  can  conquer  evil, 
Else  Satan  should  destroy  the  DeviL 
But  good   shall  evil  overcome,  and  must  tri- 
umphant reign: 
O  for  a  champion,  in  Grod's  name,  that  victory  to 
gain! 
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Hell  !  where  God  is  hated, 
Who  can  know  thy  depths? 
Where  destruction  liveth. 
Where  existence  is  death ; 
And  where  false  joys  are  proved  false- 
False  beyond  deception's  power. 
To  make  its  victim  fancy  he  has  joy. 

"  Perdition !"— "  Damnation  !"— 
Words  at  which  men  quail. 
Who  can  know  your  depths? 
Your  awful,  burning,  black  realities  ? 
He,  and  only  he,  who  knows 
The  opposite ; 
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He,  and  only  he,  who  has  believed 

In  Love  thai  never  fails  ; 

Who  has  the  hliss  experienced 

Of  loving  Him  who  loveth  with  tJuit  love : 

He  only,  by  a  dread  comparison, 

Can  estimate  the  fire  and  the  worm 

Which  the  lost  find 

In  Hell! 
Where  God  (the  God  he  loves) 

Is  hated ; 
Where  bliss  (the  bliss  he  tastes 
In  loving  God) 

Is  destroy'd ; 
Where  existence  (which  to  him 
Is  precious.  Ml  of  joys. 
Because  the  presence  of  the  God  he  loves 
Is  ever  with  him)  is  pure  misery — 
In  the  same  glorious  presence. 
Misery  and  Destruction ! 
Because  they  hate  the  very  God  he  loves. 

Jesus  alone,  of  men. 
Saw  all  the  truth — and  so  this  dreadful  truth — 
How  deep,  how  horrible  is  Hell ! 
How  utter  the  destruction ! 
How  desperate  the  misery  1 
Because  He  only,  of  God's  offspring,  saw 
The  perfect  fulness  of  the  contrary — 
The  joy  of  Heaven — the  bliss  of  being  good. 
And  a  light  shines  to  us  in  Jesus'  face ; 
A  light  which,  showing  God  in  all  his  glory. 
By  its  reflection  makes  the  darkness  visible— 
The  darkness  of  perdition. 
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That  man  but  half  conceives 

Of  Hell, 

Who  only  half  conceives  of  Heaven's  hliss, 

Half  of  God's  love, 

Half  of  salvation's  grasp, 

Half! — ^nay,  God's  love. 

And  God's  salvation,  too. 

Have  got  no  halves ;  they  cannot  be  divided 

In  shares  and  portions. 

The  Hell  they  fancy  is  but  cool, 

Who  fancy  God's  love  cools ; 

The  Hell  they  fancy  is  but  a  shallow  pit. 

Who  fancy  limits  to  the  love  of  God. 

Damn'd  soul  in  Hell ! 
Who  put  thee  there? 

The  Devil  answers,  "  God;'* 

God  replieth,  "  Satan  and  thyself." 

Father  of  Lies,  thou  liest. 

GrOD  of  Truth !  Thou  sayest  true : 

Satan  and  self, 

By  sin. 
Have  damn'd  the  damn'd — 
Destroy'd  the  lost — 

Sunk  them  to  Hell  I 
Where  their  worm  dieth  not. 
And  the  fire  is  not  quenched. 
It  is  their  very  own  destruction. 
The  gnawing  worm — their  own — 
Who— who  love  not  God, 
Who  disbelieve  his  truth. 
And  therefore  live  in  enmity  to  (}od ; 
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Led  by  false  words  to  sin — 

By  Satan's  lie,  to  do  Satan's  work. 

Death!  and  Hell! 

Ye  are  not  lifeless  corpses, 

And  a  pit  of  fire, 

But  misery  and  destruction !      ^ 

Lasting  while  the  lie  lasts. 

Burning  while  the  enmity. 

Damn'd  soul  in  Hell ! 
Who  keeps  you  there? 

The  Devil  answers,  "  God  j^' 

God  answers,  "  It  is  Satan  and  thyself." 

God  of  Truth !  Thou  speakest  true  ; 
Father  of  Lies,  thou  liest. 
Hell  is  not  God's  stronghold, 
But  Satan's. 


MY  GOD ! 
I. 

Gods  there  be,  and  lords,  abounding  * 
Many,  as  within  us  reigneth 
Love  of  Pleasure,  or  Ambition, 
Covetousness,  Pride,  or  Passion, 
World,  or  Satan,  or  Self-will. 

Gods  are  these  and  lords,  whose  kingdom 
Li  within  us,  ruleth  o^er  us, 
Domineering,  tyrannizing ; 
Bondage,  cruel  bondage,  theirs. 
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Oods  are  these ;  before  them  worship, 
Prone  in  dust,  degraded  nations, 
Ahject  sovereigns,  grovelling  subjects, 
Armies,  Captains,  Churches,  Prelates, 
Rich  and  poor,  and  male  and  female — 
Each  in  his  god's  name  advanceth,^ 
Whose  they  are,  and  whom  they  serve. 

II. 

High  the  bloody  flag  appeareth* 

Of  Ambition,  much  esteem^ 

In  the  world; — abomination 

In  Thy  sight.  Thou  Prince  of  Peace  I 

Lofty  sweep  the  gilded  banners 
Of  Ae  mighty  ruler  Mammon  ; 
Silken,  softly-waving,  flutter 
Pleasure's  colours  in  the  breeze. 

Pride  exalts  his  soaring  eagle  \ 
EVry  standard  hath  its  army ; 
Ev'ry  army  hath  its  standard. 
Lifted  high  and  blazon'd  ftdL 

Ev'ry  god  is  high  exalted, 
EVry  god  by  armies  followed^ 
And  his  name,  by  tens  of  thousands. 
Sung  in  tones  of  jubilee/ 

III. 

Hymns  of  piadae,  or  songs  of  triumph. 
Works  of  mi^t,  ot  deeds  of  glory. 
Speak  each  host^s  intense  devoti<Mi — 
Snow  eack  godfs  ^titiie  Qcmmaod.^ 
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Ev'ry  soldier  is  enlisted, 
Under  ev'ry  various  banner, 
In  his  chosen  leader's  service, 
For  the  worship  of  his  GOD. 

Great  rewards  are  freely  promised ; 
Each  expecteth  satisfaction 
Of  his  highest,  deepest  wishes — 
Selleth  all,  and  trusteth  blindly 
To  receive  the  promised  boon ; 

Though  he  knoweth  that,  of  thousands. 
Tens  of  thousands,  millions,  myriads. 
Who  these  boasting  gods  have  trusted. 
Never  one  was  satisfied. 

In  the  midst  of  all,  most  subtle® 
Raiseth  now  a  Chief  his  banner, 
Specious,  crying,  "  These  deceivers 
Leave,  ye  people  1  they  are  false. 

**  Blood,  or  wealth,  or  wanton  pleasure, 
Princely  greatness,  nobles'  grandeur, 
All  the  world  can  give  or  promise. 
Must  unsatisfying  prove. 

"  Here— the  only  happy  service — 
Bind  yourselves  in  holy  wisdom. 
Cast  away  all  earthly  bondage. 
Soldiers  of  Religion  be ! 

"  See  '  Religion  '  on  my  banner. 
Hear  how  I  proclaim  *  Religion  ' ! 
Trust  Religion  to  reward  you ; 
Take  Religion  for  your  god^ 
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IV. 


Deep,  destroying,  fatal  Falsehood ! 
In  sheep's  clothing  walk  thy  prophets, 
But  a  ravening,  wolfish  spirit 
Ruleth,  under  peaceful  guise. 

And  beneath  Keligion's  banner,''' 

All  that  wild  ambition  stirreth. 

All  that  Mammon  e'er  suggested, 

All  that  Pride,  or  Lust,  or  Passion 

Did  of  direst is  outdone ! 

«  «  4&  «  « 


Satan  seemeth  to  grow  wiser 
By  experience  in  deceiving ; 
Closer  round,  his  cloak  he  draweth — 
Maketh  Falsehood  more  like  Truth. 

Some  he  blindly  leadeth  captive, 
Boweth  them  before  their  idols, 
Hideous,  ludicrous,  or  gorgeous, 
Gold  or  silver,  wood  or  stone. 

Some  with  writings  he  deceiveth, 
With  the  Vedahs,  with  the  Koran, 
With  pretended  Inspirations, 
With  presuming  Prophecies. 

Then,  where  more  advancing  nations 
Grow  too  wise  for  glaring  falsehood, 
Too  refined  for  gross  delusions. 
Then  the  god  of  this  world  wisely 
Suiteth  to  the  times  his  practice — 
Changeth  both  his  names  and  dress. 
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Cometh  smooth,  with  courtly  manner, 

Garb'd  in  silk,  or  rich  with  treasure. 

Or  with  sounding  names  and  titles, 

Conquests,  victories  proclaiming, 

"  Nations !  here  behold  your  gods." 
«  4&  «  «  » 

Intellect,  Civilization, 

Arts,  and  Valour,  duped  believe ! 

V. 

From  the  East  a  light  ariseth. 
Brighter  than  the  day-star's  rising. 
Brighter  than  the  sun's  appearing, 
Brighter  than  his  noontide  ray ! 

Christianity,  advancing, 
Shineth  on  the  captive  nations, 
Showeth  all  the  false  pretensions, 
Trieth  all  the  tinsel  gilding, 
Shameth  all  the  boasting  glories 
Of  the  nations'  chosen  gods. 

Many  now  behold  and  wonder, 
Break  them  free  from  former  bondage, 
Will  these  gods  no  more  acknowledge, 
Cast  their  idols  to  the  ground. 

VI. 

Satan  seeth,  looketh,  doubting, 

Almost  by  the  brightness  blinded. 

"  Can  I  fight  with  Truth's  own  champion  ? 

Can  I  light  becloud  with  darkness  ? 

Shall  I  yield  the  victory? 

*  *  ¥r  He  * 
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*                :ie 

* 

^ 

^ 

*                * 
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Deep,  deliberate,  hellish  cunning. 
Bold  presumption,  desperate  daring, 
Plans  suggest,  and  weapons  furnish — 
Satan  lifteth  up  his  head. 

"  Yes !  my  slaves  shall  not  escape  me — 
I  will  reign — ^will  reign  triumphant ! 
Fool  I  to  doubt  my  subjects'  foUy — 
Fool  I  to  hesitate  with  them. 

"  In  this  very  light  that  shineth 
I  will  wrap  me,  as  a  garment ; 
If  I  cannot  veil  its  brightness, 
It  shall  veil  my  dark  design. 

**  Where  this  true  light  radiant  shineth, 
Idold  hide  their  heads,  despised ; 
False  religions,  shamed,  exposM, 
Shrink  before  this  true  religion. 
Quail  before  that  Ught  that  shineth, — 

Shineth  in  the  face  of  Jesfs;. 

«  «  «  «  « 

**Ah!  I  know  thee.  Son  of  David !• 

Sou  of  Grod ! I  know,  I  know  thee. 

Conqueror  of  Death  and  darkness. 
Conqueror  of  Hell,  of  Stitan ! 
— ^But  hd  is  iiot  conqu^d — yeC 

*^  Savioor  art  Tkwi?— I,  Destroyisr, 
Still  poisoe  my  coarse,  djestroyio^ 
ia^«lki«&,  l&il  Ww»  tkee. 
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Now,  my  wisdom,  power,  and  hatred, 
Eage,  and  fury,  drive  me  on  I 

"  Still  among  thy  cursed  creatures, 
My  most  abject  and  obedient 
Slaves  and  subjects,  yet  a  season, 
Though  a  short  one,  I  will  reign. 

"  No  more  doubt,  and  no  delaying. 
Time  is  short,  my  foe  advancing, 
Now  the  nations  lie  before  me — 

Now  my  opportunity 

«  «  «  »  » 

«  ^  «  «  « 

4^  «  «  «  « 

VII. 

SATAN'S  ADDRESS* 

"  Nations  be  no  more  deluded, — 
Long,  too  long,  ye  served  idols. 
Of  Ambition,  Pleasure,  Mammon, 
Longer  still  ye  wore  the  chains. 

"  Now  a  better  day  ariseth. 
See  the  brilliant  light  refulgent ; 
Grope  no  more  in  darkness  grovelling— 
Up !  be  valiant,  wise,  and  free. 

"  All  the  long-prais'd  banners,  bearing 
All  the  names  of  gods,  are  fallen. 
One  alone,  to  heaven  waving, 
Standeth,  with  a  name  displayed. 

"  'Tis  Eeligion  I  true  Eeligion, 
From  above  to  man  reveal'd 
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To  his  conscience,  self-commending — 
To  his  heart,  sufficiency. 

"  Satan  now  no  more  can  darken 
All  your  eyes,  and  all  your  judgments; 
True  Keligion  be  your  watchword — 
True  Eeligion  be  your  god!" 

Satan's  soliloquy. 

"  Aye !  your  GOD ! — Jehovah  hidden 
By  his  own  religion  .  .  .  Satan ! 
Thou  hast  now  thyseK  exceeded, 
Well  hast  thou  thy  end  achieved. 

"  Aye ! — ^I  now  may  laugh — ^and  set  me 
On  my  royal  throne,  triumphant. 
Let  the  banner  bear  Religion 
On  its  folds  emblazoned. 

"  Let  it  bear  the  Bible  pictured, 
Let  it  bear  the  Cross  uprear'd. 
All  Religion's  emblems  welcome — 
Only  not  Jehovah^s  name — 

"  Only  not  Jehovah's  titles — 
Love,  and  Might,  and  Wisdom  boundless ; 
Love,  and  Might,  and  Wisdom  changeless, 
Manifest  in  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Goodness,  Glory,  and  Perfection, 
Ne'er  can  reign  till  Jesus  reigneth  ; 
And  Religion,  while  usurping 
Jesus'  throne,  is  Satan's  tool. 
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"  This  or  that  adoi*ed  religion ; 
This  with  pomp,  or  that  in  plainness, 
Be  the  trust  of  nations — churches, 
Be  their  war-cry  !  be  their  GOD ! 

"  Then,  lest  man  the  truth  discover, 
And  perceive  that  true  Religion 
Hath  *  Jehovah  '  on  her  banner, 
Walketh  in  her  own  name  never, 
Mystery — that  grand  invention,® 
Superstition's  favourite  refuge, 
Priestcraft's  magic  wand  and  spell-word — 
Mystery  shall  blind  their  eyes. 

"  Deep,  mysterious  dread  of  something 
Dreadful,  indistinct,  and  heinous. 
Shall  deter  th^  inquiring  spirit — 
Turn  aside  the  searching  eyes. 

"  Bold  assertion — '  GoD  IS  darkness  !' " 
Blind  submission  He  requireth; 
Question  not,  but  humbly  listen. 
Bow  before  Eeligion^s  myst'ries. 
Well  succeedeth  bold  assertion. 
Well  hath  Myst'ry  work'd — ^for  me!" 

VIII. 

religion. 

True  religion !  blessed  bearer 
Of  a  thousand,  thousand  blessings. 
From  the  mercy-seat  of  Heaven, 
To  a  lost  and  ruin'd  world. 
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Blessed  work  of  Love  within  us, 
Blessed,  moving  in  our  conscience, 
In  our  heart,  and  in  our  actions, 
Mov'd  by  bright,  revealed  Truth. 

Gracious  work  of  great  Jehovah, 
By  his  Son  and  by  his  Spibit, 
Love  exhibiting !  and  pouring 
Love  into  his  creatures'  hearts. 

O  Religion !  highly  prized 
By  the  hearts  and  minds  that  know  thee, 
High  among  the  chiefest  blessings, 
Thou,  alas !  art  made  a  curse ! 

As  we  make  our  other  blessings 
Into  curses,  in  our  madness, 
In  our  wicked,  wilftd  folly, 
Giving  glory — ^not  to  God." 

Thee  exalting  for  Jehovah, 
Thee  we  have  to  hell  degraded. 
Satan's  slaves  I  deceived,  derided, 
Tum'd  our  blessings  to  a  curse. 

One,  one  only,  name  exalted, 
High  upon  the  only  banner 
Of  assembled  Christian  nations. 
Once — for  ever — should  remain. 

God— "  JEHOVAH,"  God  of  Jesus, 
God  in  Jesus  manifested. 
Christians !  see  the  faithful  banner — 
Christian  nations !  look  and  live  I 
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Satan's  deep  and  dark  devices, 
Making  GOD  of  our  Keliglon, 
Making  curses  of  our  blessings, 
Keeping  up  his  own  foul  reign — 

These  are  now  at  length  detected ; 
Now  no  more  deceiv'd,  deluded, 
With  "Jehovah  "  on  our  banner, 
With  "  Jehovah  "  for  our  God, 

Onward  let  us  press  to  Glory, 
High  to  Heaven  our  standard  lifting. 
High  to  Heaven  our  voices  raising. 
Both  proclaim  "  the  Lord  our  God.'^ 


IX. 
SATAN'S  DECEPTIONS. 

Now  necessity  most  urgent 
Stirreth  up  the  Fiend's  invention  ; 
Brightest  gleam  of  Satan's  genius — 
Darkest  plot  of  Satan's  heart — 

He  who  dar^d,  bold,  intruding, 
Paradise  to  enter — poison 
In  that  blissful  garden  sowing — 
Sin  in  innocency's  heart — 

He  who  dared — ^hopeless  venture  1 
Him,  that  Just  One,  with  temptation 
To  assail,  and  unashamed, 
Thrice  repeated  his  attempt ! 

I 
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Nought  for  him  is  too  astounding : 
For  his  hand,  too  high  or  holy : 
Even  Jehovah's  name  he  graspeth, 
In  his  daring  blasphemy ! 


SATAN  S  SOLILOQUY. 

"  Words  outspoken  are  but  vapours, 
Written  words  are  only  letters, 
If  the  meaning  and  the  spirit 
(The  life-giving)  absent  be." 

"  Let  them  shout,  *  Jehovah.'     Let  them 
Write  that  word  upon  their  banners ; 
Words  I  fear  not  without  meaning — 
Or  with  meaning  given  by  me, 

"  Let  me  only  hide  the  real 
Character  of  this  Jehovah — 
Hide  his  Love,  his  Might,  his  Wisdom, 
Justice,  Holiness,  and  Glory — 
His  unchanging  attributes, — 

**  Hide  his  Love ;  or  represent  it 
Limited. — Great,  deep,  or  wondrous. 
Let  it  be  esteem'd ;  but  boundless 
Let  it  only  not  appear. 

"  Limit,  then,  his  Might,  his  Wisdom ; 
Set  his  Holiness,  or  Justice, 
Or  his  brilliancy  of  Glory, 
With  his  Love,  at  variance. 
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"  Hide  his  Power ;  or  hide  only 
The  Almightiness  of  Power, 
And  a  door  is  left  for  doubting 
Easy  then  to  introduce. 

"  Trust  in  an  uncertain  power — 
Trust  in  Love  of  doubtful  limits  ; 
That  is  what  my  heart  delighteth. 
Trust .  .  .  that  is  not  trust !  depending 
On  the  great  imperfect  good! 

"  Hide  the  smallest,  utmost  portion 
Of  his  perfect  Love  and  Power, 
Of  his  knowledge,  of  his  wisdom, — 
And  the  rest  is  .  .  .  not  Jehovah, 
And  the  rest  is  .  .  .  what  J  please. 

"  Peace  proclaim  I,  Peace  by  Jesus,*® 
K  I,  God  in  Christ,  can  limit; 
And  persuade  my  victim  surely, 
That  there  is  no  better  Peace. 

"  '  Peace '  I  say, — ^but  Peace  I  mean  not ; 

*  Jesus '  name  I — Jesus  hiding ; 
Torture  will  I — ^peace  destroying ; 
>8e^  exalt  I — saying  *  Jesus ^  — 
Thus  I  hold  my  writhing  victim, 
While  I,  in  his  eyes,  can  limit 

*  Jesus'  Love,'  or  power  to  save. 

"  Point  him  out  his  Father,  Mother, 
Brother,  Friend,  beyond  the  limit 
Of  the  fancied  Saviour's  saving — 
Of  the  shortened  arm  of  God. 
I  2 
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"  Point  to  Heaven,  full  of  glory, 
Where  his  soul  in  bliss  shall  revel — 
While  his  son,  his  daughter  groaneth, 
Helpless — hopeless — deep  in  Hell ! 

'*  But  no  son  nor  daughter  need  I, 
If  my  victim's  heart  be  tender — 
If  a  portion  of  that  feeling 
Hath  he,  that  brought  Jesus  down. 

"  Hold  I  but  one  soul  before  Him, 
Lost  heyond  the  Saviour  s  saving^ 
Damn'd  beyond  Kedemption's  reach : 

"  Then — I  talk  to  him  af  Heaven, 
Joys  unmix' d — and  endless  pleasure, 
While  his  very  heart  is  breaking 
For  his  brother's  hopeless  loss. 

"  And  he  dare  not  vent  his  anguish, 
Lest  he  should  blaspheme  Jehovah, 
Lest  he  should  be  damn'd,  for  doubting 
Of  his  God's  unbounded  Love ! 

"  O !  ^tis  glorious  work,  where  devils 
Thus,  upon  the  hook  of  anguish. 
Tempt,  and  tantalize  a  soul. 

"  True,  the  name  of  God— Jehovah— 
In  its  meaning,  in  its  spirit. 
Understood  as  Love  and  Power, 
Understood  as  good  and  wise, 

"  Understood  without  a  limits 
All  unbounded, — this  emblazoned 
Thus  upon  the  people's  banners, 
Thm  upon  the  nations'  hearts — 
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"  Then  my  boasted  Kingdom  faileth  .  .  . 

^  :|c  "X-  •)(•  He 

Now  .  .  .  while  yet  they  understand  not — 
Is  my  time  .  .  .     The  seed  is  scattered, — 
E'er  it  root  ...  I  snatch  it  up. 

"  Steal  the  letter  from  the  spirit, 
Kill  with  that  for  healing  given, 
Point  to  that  great  name  upwritten — 
From  the  spirit  point  away. 

"  0  the  dark  device — ^the  glorious, 
Damning,  deep  device !     *  Satanic  ' 
Will  I  call  it — ^it  is  worthy, 
Satan's  very  master  stroke 
*  -x-  *  *  * 


XL 

SATAN  DETECTED  AND  DEFEATED. 

Master  thou  hast  been,  Deceiver ! 
Too  long  master, — but  no  longer. 
Broken  is  thy  kingdom's  sceptre. 
Now,  a  stronger  master  ruleth ; 
God !    My  God  in  Christ  revealed. 

God  is  Love.     By  Love  he  winneth. 
God  is  Power.     By  Power  subdueth. 
God  all-wise  in  wisdom  worketh, 
And  his  work  is  in  my  heart. 

Can  I  doubt,  or  fear  with  torment, 
When  his  name  is  on  my  banner, 
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When  I  know  this  God  is  My  God, 
When  I  know  that  1  am  his? 

Blessed,  glorious,  welcome  message 
Of  good  tidings,  which  proclaimeth 
The  Almighty's  Love  to  sinners 
Shown,  and  seal'd  by  Jesus'  blood ! 

Sinner  though  I  am  by  nature, 
And  I  have  the  wages  earned 
Due  to  sin ;  though  all  my  dearest 
Kindred  must  confess  the  same : 

Though  a  faithless  heart  suggesteth — 
"  Can  the  limits  of  his  Power 
Keach  the  utmost  of  destruction  ? 
Will  not  sin's  extent  of  slaughter 
Pass  the  Limits  of  his  Love?  " 

Pass  the  Limits ! — Who  suggesteth 
Limits  to  Jehovah  ? — Never !  .  .  . 
No !  .  .  .  However  far  my  searching. 
Anxious  mind  or  heart  may  look, 

Heaven  beyond,  if  aught  beyond  is — 
Deeper  down,  if  deeper  downwards 
Aught  is,  than  the  depths  of  Hell ! 

Up  or  down,  or  east  or  westward, 
Through  the  boundless  space — or  farther- 
Through  the  boundless,  endless  ocean 
Of  the  rolling  ages,  rolling 
In  their  circle  round  their  centre. 
Nowhere !  .  .  .  Never !  can  Jehovah 
Fail  to  love,  or  fail  to  work !  .  ,  . 
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Satan,  sin,  and  death,  and  sinners, 
All  may  join,  his  love  to  limit, 
All  may  join,  his  pow'r  to  conquer. 
All  have  join'd — and  join'd  in  vain. 

XII. 
MY   GOD!   IS  ADDRESSED. 

Only  Good  !  Thou  Goodness  perfect  I 
Good  to  ALL,  and  always  goodness, 
God  in  Christ  !    Behold  Thy  conquest — 
Satan  conquer' d,  Death  abolish'd. 
Enmity  replac'd — ^by  Love  ! 

And  me !  chief  of  sinners — sav^d — 
Reconciled  to  Him  I  hated. 
Reconciled  by  Him  I  hated, 
Forc'd  to  love  Him — by  his  Love  1 

Harder  conquest,  hand  of  Power 
Urged  by  heart  of  Love,  hath  never 
Sure  achieved.     Gracious  Saviour  \ 
Still  go  on,  and  conquer  so. 

Keep,  0  keep  thy  conquest  safely ; 
Rule,  where  Thou  hast  won  a  Kingdom ; 
Work  Thy  loving  work  within  me ; 
Cultivate  Thy  conquer'd  land. 

Cleaving  to  the  dust  ...  I  tremble. 
But  Thy  faithfulness  abideth : 
Standing  in  this  world  I  tremble. 
But  Thy  Love  and  Power  are  firm ! 
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And  I  look  beyond  the  trials 
Of  the  world,  where,  only  glimmering, 
Can  my  little  faith,  Thy  goodness. 
High  above  my  head,  discern. 

Yet  I  wait,  expecting  gladly,^* 
Till  I  see  Thy  work  of  power 
Finish'd,  with  Thy  boundless  wisdom ! 
Finish'd  in  Thy  boundless  Love ! 

Till  I  see  Thy  satisfaction 
In  the  full  success  accomplish'd, 
And  the  tears,  and  blood  of  Jesus, 
Issue  in  the  joy  of  GrOD. 


XIII. 

Adam's  GOD !  Thou  GOD  of  Abram ! 

God  of  Jacob !  God  of  Isaac  I 

God  of  Moses !  God  of  Israel ! 

God  of  Heaven !  God  of  Jesus ! 

God  .  .  .  What  shall  I  farther  call  Thee? 

God  of  all  !  and  God  Almighty  ! 

Ever  good,  in  perfect  goodness. 

Thou,  Jehovah  !  art  my  God  ! 


NOTES. 

(1.)  "  Gods."  The  Scripture  meaning  of  "  Qod  "  would  seem  to  be, 
"  That  which  men  worship/*  and  the  Scripture  meaning  of  worship  is, 
to  prostrate  oneself  before  something,  in  acknowledgment  that  it  is  the 
great  power,  or  the  great  good. 

They  worship  openly  and  plainly,  who  meet,  and  pray,  and  sing 
praise  to  their  God ;  whether  it  be  to  Jehotah  or  to  an  IdoL 
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They  also  worship,  who  bow  down  their  soul,  and  acknowledge,  in 
their  spirit,  their  God — whether  it  be  Jehovah,  or  Wealth,  or  Glory,  or 
Pleasura  Men  may  not  caU  this  "worship/*  but  it  is  so;  and  that 
which  truly  rules  our  spirit,  we  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  really 
and  sincerely;  as  the  Athenians  ^d  the  unknown  God,  and  as  the 
true  Christian  worships  the  true  God, 

Therefore  Satan  is  called  the  "  God  of  this  world,**  2  Cor.  iv.  4. 
Therefore  Covetousness  is  called  Idolontry.     Col.  iii.  5. 

Therefore  it  is  said  of  him,  whose  heart  sftid  mind  is  set  upon  serving 
his  appetite,  that  "his  Gk)D  is  his  helly?*    Philip,  iii.  19. 

"  The  Lord  (Jehovah)  is  great,  and  greatly  to  be  praised ;  He  is  to  be 
feared  above  all  gods.  For  the  gods  of  the  nations  are  idols ;  but  the 
Lord  {Jehovah)  made  the  heavens."    Psalm  xcvi.  4,  5 ;  xcvii.  7 — 9. 

(2.)  "  For  all  people  will  walk,  every  one  in  the  name  of  his  god,  and 
we  will  walk  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  out  God  for  ever  and  ever.'* 
Micah  iv.  5. 

(3.)  "  In  the  name  of  our  God  we  will  set  up  our  banners."  Psalm 
XX.  5. 

(4.)  "  God  knoweth  your  hearts";  what  is  highly  esteemed  among  men 
is  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God."  Luke  xvi.  15.  This  is  admitted 
by  all  who  acknowledge  the  Scriptures;  but  is  applied  by  each,  in 
general,  to  what  is  iiot  highly  esteemed  by  himself !  How  do  you  apply 
it?    ** God  knoweth  tour  heart.'* 

(5.)  "  Know  ye  not,  that  to  whom  ye  yield  yourselves  servants  to 
obey,  his  servants  (slaves)  ye  are  to  whom  ye  obey,  whether  of  sin  xmto 
death,  or  of  obedience  unto  righteousness."  Itom.  vi.  16. 

(6.)  "  Satan  himself  is  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light.**  2  Cor.  xL  14. 
And  the  Spirit  of  evil,  the  "  Father  of  Lies,"  does  delight  in  such  lies 
as  most  desperately  deceive  men,  and  most  deeply  dishonour  God. 

(7.)  "  Let  the  Lord  be  glorified,"  has  been  the  most  terrific  of  all 
war-cries,  when  Brethren  have  hated  one  another,  under  pretence  of 
obeying  Him  who  said,  "  Love  your  Enemies,**  and  have  cast  out  one 
another  to  destruction,  without  pity,  pretending  to  follow  Him  who 
pitied  us  in  our  low  estate,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever !  Such 
has  been  the  effect  of  religious  violence  in  old  times,  as  we  see  by 
Isaiah  Ixvi.  5. 

Such  a  spirit  was  rebuked  in  the  Apostles,  by  the  Holy  Jesus,  when 
they  would  have  revenged  the  insult  offered  to  their  Master,  and 
destroyed  his  enemies.    Luke  ii.  62 — 67. 

And,  alas  !  at  this  day  we  see  men  call  themselves  Christians,  and 
luUe  and  hurtj  for  Christ's  sake,  they  say;  but  it  is  for  Sata/n's  sake. 
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"  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his.**  Bom. 
viii.  9.  Bdigion  may  make  men  hate  and  hurt;  it  does  make  them  do 
so ;  hut  it  is  not  Christ's  rdigUm,  Religion,,  when  it  usurps  Jehovah's 
place,  and  is  our  god,  can  hardly  do  otherwise  than  lead  us  in  direct 
opposition  to  Jehovah,  whose  handmaid  and  servant  Religion  ought 
to  be. 

(8.)  "  I  know  thee  who  thou  art,  the  Holy  One  of  God  I"  was  the  ciy 
of  the  unclean  spirit.   Luk^iv.  33,  34. 

(9.)  Mystery  !  the  very  forefront  of  the  inscription  of  the  great 
scarlet-clothed  woman,  the  enemy  of  the  saints,  the  murderess  of  the 
martyrs  !    Rev.  xvii.  6. 

The  New  Testament  writings  were  given  to  make  manifest  that  which 
had  been  a  mystery  since  the  world  began.  Rom.  xvi.  25,  26.  Paul's 
earnest  desire  was  to  make  Tcnovm  that  mystery,  which  had  been  made 
known  to  him.     Ephes.  i.  9;  vi  19 ;  CoL  i  26,  27;  iv.  8,  4. 

Paul  declares  it  is  his  desire  and  his  duty  to  make  the  Mystery  of 
Christ  ma/nifest.  Mystery  made  mam,ifest  is  a  Mystery  no  longer,  but  a 
plain,  simple  truth.  Paul  feared  lest  by  any  means,  as  the  serpent 
beguiled  Eve  by  his  subtilty,  the  minds  of  his  people  should  be  cor- 
rupted from  the  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ.    2  Cor.  xi  3. 

Wherever  "  Mystery  "  is  on  the  forefront  of  a  system  of  Religion  (no 
matter  by  what  name  men  may  call  that  Religion),  there  is  the  "working 
of  Satan,"  there  is  the  "  man  of  sin."  There  wiU  something  be  set  up 
for  a  God  instead  of  Jehovah.  Satan  will  be  God  of  this  world,  he 
careth  not  in  what  form;  Jupiter  with  a  thunderbolt,  or  a  Bishop  with 
a  crozier,  if  he  be  worshipped  as  God,  equally  answers  his  end.  Hv/mank 
Reason,  with  its  insufficient  powers,  or  Divine  Religion  with  its  glorious 
brightness — if  men  can  be  cheated,  through  Mystery,'into  bowing  down 
to  one  of  those  works  of  Jehovah,  instead  of  to  Jehovah  Himself — ^will 
answer  Satan's  purpose.  In  fact,  the  Mystery  of  iniquity  successfully 
works,  wherever  the  mind  and  heart  are  closed  to  the  simple  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus;  and  wherever  anything  (no  matter  what)  is  exalted  above 
all  that  is  fitly  called  God,  or  is  worshipped  so  that  it,  as  Qod,  sitteth 
in  the  temple  of  God,  shewing  itself  that  it  is  God.   2  Thess.  ii  8 — 10. 

Christ  came  to  open  the  blind  eyes,  to  tear  asxmder  the  veil  that  was 
on  the  face  of  all  nations. 

"  That  all  we,  with  imveiled  face,  beholding,  as  in  a  glass,  the  glory 

of  the  Lord,  might  be  changed  into  the  same  image." 

• 

(10.)  That  Mystery  may  work  at  all,  it  is  requisite  that  Satan  (or 
those  whom  he  blinds,  and  then  uses  for  his  ends)  should  make  one 
bold  assertion — should  tell  one  bold  lie ;  and  if  that  is  believed,  then  be 
gets  his  bridle  in  the  jaws,  and  his  hook  in  the  nose,  of  those  who  believe 
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his  lie.  He  did  so  to  Adam  and  Eve;  he  made  a  bold  lying  assertion, 
and  won  his  point.  Qen.  iii  1 — 6.  And,  ever  since,  as  the  serpent  be- 
guiled Eve  by  his  subtilty,  so  have  foolish  men  been  corrupted  from 
simple  truth,  from  plainly  taking  God  at  his  word.  And  now  that  God 
sends  his  messengers  to  us,  declariug  that  they  come  to  make*  known  to 
us  what  was  hidden,  we  are  more  ready,  often,  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
"  Mystery**  and  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  deluded  by  the  cimning  crafti- 
ness whereby  its  messengers  lie  in  wait  to  deceive. 

"  The  Mystery,"  saith  Paul,  "  which  hath  been  hid  from  ages  and 
generations,  is  now  made  mcmifest**  '*I  am  an  ambassador  to  inake 
Jcrvown  the  Mystery  of  the  GospeL"  "  If  our  Gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to 
them  that  are  lost,  in  whom  the  Qod  of  this  world  hath  darkened  the 
minds  of  them  that  believe  not,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God,  should  shine  unto  them."  Yes, 
the  Scriptures  of  truth  proclaim,  "  God  is  Light,  and  in  Him  is  no 
darkness  at  all."  Col.  i.  25—27;  Ephes.  vi.  19,  20;  2  Cor.  iv.  3,  4; 
1  John  i.  5. 

In  defiance  of  all  this, "Mystery"  lifts  up  its  voice,  and  cries,  "  Ood  is 
Da/rJcnesBf*  and  one  of  the  two  assertions  is  a  lie.    Is  it  doubted  which  ? 

But  you  may  acknowledge  that  God  is  Light— yea,  Satan  and  his 
servants  will  let  you  do  so  .  .  .  provided  they  may  put  their  finger  on 
your  eye,  nullify  your  acknowledgment,  and  blind  the  mindj  while  the 
li^s  say  "  Light." 

Why  should  SataD,  why  should  men,  seek  to  keep  that  in  Mystery, 
which  God  would  have  declared  ?  Why  should  these  put  Darkness  for 
Light? 

Thai  they  Ttiay  rule  ! 

The  true  ministering  spirit  ministers,  riot  that  it  may  have  Dominion, 
over  men's  faith,  but  that  it  may  be  a  helper  to  their  joy.  2  Cor.  i.  24. 
And  reckons  not  itself  clear  from  the  blood  of  all  men,  while  it  shuns 
to  declare  all  the  counsels  of  Ood  /    Acts  xx.  26,  27. 

(11.)  "If  ye  will  not  hear,  and  if  ye  will  not  lay  it  to  heart,  to  give 
glory  unto  my  name,  saith  the  Lord  of  HostS)  I  will  even  send  a  curse 
upon  you,  and  I  will  curse  your  blessings;  yea,  I  have  cursed  them 
already,  because  ye  do  not  lay  it  to  heart."    Mai.  ii.  2. 

(12.)  "  The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life."    2  Cor.  iii.  6. 

(13.)  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  spiritual  tyranny  and 
bondage  that  prevail,  is  the  boldness  with  which  the  sownd  of  real  good 
is  proclaimed,  while  the  sulstamie  is  hidden.  "  FREEDOM  !"  "  Liberty 
from  the  tyrants  that  oppress  !"  is  the  common  cry,  by  which  to  raise 
a  people  to  throw  off  the  old  yoke  .  .  .  that  they  may  how  thdr  neck  to 
the  new! 

Well  and  truly  did  a  sagacious  leader  warn  his  country,  that  the 
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certain  consequence  of  being  led  to  throw  oflP  by  violence,  even  an  in- 
tolerable tyranny,  in  political  government,  would  be  the  worst  evil  of 
the  anarchy  of  the  mob — probably  the  forerunner  of  a  military  des- 
potism ;  for  it  has  always  happened  that  the  strength  which  has,  by 
violence,  won  the  victory,  and  overthrown  the  old  tyrannical  power, 
has  sought  its  reward  in  enslaving  those  for  whose  Liberty  it  pretended  to 
fight.  And,  indeed,  the  very  state  of  a  people  thus  delivered,  requires 
that  a  strong  hand  should  rule,  otherwise  all  would  be  confusion  and 
miserable  destruction.  For  the  people  (such  as  the  people  are)  will  not 
be  quiet,  honest,  peaceable,  for  conscience'  sake;  wrath  is  needed  to 
restrain  their  untamed  hearts,  till  a  higher  principle  rules. 

So  in  spiritual  kingdoms  (societies  bound  together  by  religions  ties, 
whether  those  ties  be  the  bonds  of  truth  or  of  error,  or  a  mixture  of 
both),  spiritual  leaders  of  spiritual  revolutions  have  excited  people  and 
nations  to  throw  off  other  slavery  from  their  souls,  and  to  put  (m  the 
chains  forged  by  their  deliverers! 

Look  around,  and  see  if  it  be  not  so,  even  where  you  have  least 
suspected  it. 

Wonderful,  that  men  who  are  so  wise  in  matters  that  concern  the 
body,  or  the  things  of  the  body,  should  be  so  easily  duped,  and  so 
grossly,  in  what  concerns  the  spirit.     The  one  concerns  our  uncertain 
and  passing  pUasv/re — the  other  concerns  our  certain  and  unending 
happiness.    Yet,  when  it  is  a  question  about  the  former,  then  realitiei^ 
not  mere  words,  are  almost  always  required ;  no  man  is  persuaded  to 
acknowledge  himself  rich  while  he  has  not  wealth,  or  satisfied  while 
his  stomach  is  hungry.     Yet,  in  higher  and  holier  things,  men  are 
persuaded  by  early  education,  by  bold  assertion,  by  puzzling  schemes, 
by  mysterious  statements,  by  glaring  terrors,  by  dazzling  glitter,  by 
superstition,  or  by  violence ;  men  are  persuaded  to  fancy  they  have 
liberty,  while  they  dare  not  so  much  as  think  for  themselves — ^much 
less  express  a  thought  at  variance  from  those  who  have  got  dominion 
over  their  faith.    And  men  are  persuaded  to  think  they  have  peace, 
while  they  dare  not  look  before  them  lest  they  should  see  their  peace- 
bestowing  religion  ending  in  a  revelation  of  such  misery  unspei^able^ 
as  must  rend  their  hearts  for  ever ;  or  in  such  a  character  of  their  God, 
and  the  same  impressed  upon  themselves,  as  shall  be  hateful  to  think 
of :  callous  to  the  sufferings  of  immortal  beings,  in  endless  and  imut- 
terable  torments  1    And  those  beings  the  creatures  of  that  God  I    His 
offspring  !  His  children  !  and  the  feUow-creatures — the  brothers — of 
those  who  are  to  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory,  while 
their  fellows — their  brethren — languish  in  hopeless  agony ! 

A  kind  of  religion  may  stop  the  mouth,  and  crush  down  the  feeling 
of  one  who  dares  to  begin  to  think  thus,  and  to  try  if  his  peace  of  heart 
will  bear  a  trial.    A  kind  of  religion  may  teach^  that  you  had  better 
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submit  to  look  upon  this  as  peace,  because  you  shall  have  no  other ; 
and  may  quiet  those  who  choose  to  be  thus  quieted,  by  terrifying  them 
lest  a  worse  thing  come  upon  them.  But  nevertheless,  the  victim  of 
such  a  religion  hath  not  Peace  nor  Freedom,  He  may  say  he  has — he 
feels  he  has  not.  Yet  there  is  both  Peace  and  Freedom  where  the 
Truth  maketh  men  free,  and  where  God,  who  is  light,  reigneth.  His 
kingdom  is  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

(14)  What  wait  I  for  ?  I  wait  for  that  which  Thou  hast  bid  me  pray 
for — ^for  the  kingdom  of  my  heavenly  Father.  When  the  conquering  reign 
of  God  in  Christ  shall  be  completed,  all  being  subdued  under  Him ; 
when  Death  shall  be  abolished;  Sin  shall  be  no  more^ — that  is,  wrong  shall 
no  more  be  done,  nor  right  left  undone,  and  no  more  curse ;  when  Mt 
God  shall  see  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied,  and  I  shall 
be  satisfied  in  his  likeness.  1  Cor.  xv.  22 — 28;  Rev.  xx.  1 — 10;  xxii. 
1 — 7;  Isa.  liiL  10, 11 ;  Psal.  xvii.  16;  1  John  iii.  1,  2. 

The  view  taken  here  of  God  is  plainly  contrary  to  many  received 
doctrines.  And  if  it  be  true  that  God's  purpose  will  never  change,  and 
his  power  never  cease  to  work,  while  one  sinner  remains  at  enmity, — 
then  those  doctrines  which  teach  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Satan  and 
sin  over  some  of  God's  creatures,  must  be  false — as  false  as  those  which 
teach  that  those  who  do  wrong  can  ever  be  happy — ^that  there  shall  he 
peace  to  the  wicked. 

A  simple  way  of  bringing  a  mind  to  look  at  the  glorious  and  true 
character  of  God  is  this  : — 

God  desires  us  to  f oi^ive  cw  He  forgives ;  as  God  in  Christ  forgives 
us.     Eph.  iv.  82.* 

Now,  what  man  would  represent  the  love  and  forgiveness  of  a 
Christian  as  a  limited  love  ?  Or  who  would  describe  a  Christian's  duty 
and  privilege,  as  being  less  than  to  do  all  he  can  for  the  welfare  of  every 
man  ?  Surely  nothing  should  limit  the  good  a  Christian  should  do,  but 
his  wa/ni  of  power.  If  anything  else  were  to  limit  his  work,  it  would 
betoken  waM  of  love.  Is  a  Christian  to  go  beyond  his  God,  in  his  love 
to  sinners  ?    Does  not  the  very  idea  shock  us  ? 

God  will  always  keep  the  lead  in  all  goodness.  He  will  do  all  he 
CAK  to  save  sinners;  and  with  God  nothing  is  impossible.  He  will 
do  all  his  pleasure.  1  Tim.  ii.  3,  4,  6,  &c. ;  Eph.  i.  11 ;  Isa.  iv.  24 ; 
Numb.  xxiiL  19. 

If  this  blessed  truth,  which  sets  before  us  the  sure  expectation  of 
real  and  unmixed  goodness  and  happiness,  when  the  Father's  kingdom 
shall  be  completely  established, — if  this   contradicts  much  that  we 


»  Wrongly  tramlated  in  authorized  English  Version.    See  a/ny  other 
Version,  or  original. 
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have  received  for  truth,  it  contradicts  nothing  that  God  has  taught 
for  truth. 

The  certainty  of  ultimate  salvation  does  not  represent  the  service  of 
sin  as  free  from  destruction  and  misery.  No ;  "  There  is  no  peace, 
aaith  MT  God,  to  the  wicked"  This  has  always  been  true ;  it  is  true 
now ;  and  to  all  ages  it  shall  be  true.  And  if  an  angel  shall  hereafter 
fall  into  sin,  that  angel  shall  find  it  is  true,  and  that  the  wages  of  sin  is 
death ;  that  the  fire  into  which  he  rushes  is  still  burning,  and  that  the 
worm  that  accompanies  it  still  dieth  not. 

They  who  try  what  it  is  to  sin,  shall  always  find  its  wages  are  death. 
They  who  persevere  in  sin  shall  find  in  hell  no  drop  to  cool  their 
tongue. 

And  this  changeth  not — it  is  eternal ! 

No  relief  in  hell — no  peace  in  sin. 

Lost !  lost !  utterly  lost  are  they  in  whom  sin  dwells,  or  whose  dwell- 
ing is  in  hell.  But  Jesus,  Gt)d  in  Christ,  came  to  seek  and  to  save  thai 
which  was  LOST ;  and  "  He  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever." 

If  the  doctrine  that  God's  power  and  will  have  effect  after,  as  well 
as  before,  the  natural  death  of  the  body,  seem  ridiculous  (which  it 
naturally  may  to  those  who  have  always  been  accustomed  to  consider 
this  change  as  a  bar  to  all  further  interference  of  God  to  do  us  good), 
let  it  be  remembered  that  there  were  some  who  once  ridiculed  a  some- 
what similar  notion,  when  advanced  by  Jesus  Christ.  He  treated 
bodily  death  as  no  obstacle  to  his  will,  "  <md  they  laughed  Him  to 
scorn  1'*  The  Jews  would  not,  or  could  not,  conceive  it  possible  that 
any  should  be  saved,  who  were  not  counted  among  the  people  of  God, 
in  their  dispensation,  or  who  were  not  Jews ;  and  few  things  roused 
their  anger  more  than  the  mention  of  a  farther  dispensation,  in  which 
those  who  were  considered  hitherto  "  without  God  in  the  world,  and 
strangers  to  the  covenants  of  the  promise,"  should  be  brought  in. 
True  it  is,  that  the  particular  means  and  way  of  the  fulfilment  of  God's 
promise  (that  in  Abraham's  seed  all  nations  should  be  blessed)  had  not 
been  explained  in  detail ;  but  that  should  not  have  led  the  Jews  to 
reject  the  idea  that  God  would  do  all  his  pleasure,  and  fulfil  all  his 
promise.  Yet  so  it  was  :  "they  limited  the  Holy  One  of  Israel;"  and 
because  they  were  not  told  how,  they  would  not  admit  the  possibility 
of  God  BEING  "  GOOD  TO  ALL,"  though  in  words  they  constantly  ad- 
mitted it  (Ps.  cxlv.  9).  Is  there  not  just  such  an  exclusive  feeling  too 
prevalent  among  Christians  ? 

Those  who  really  seek  the  truth,  are  urged  earnestly  to  inquire, 
where  is  the  plai/n  assv/ra/nce  that  if  once  lost,  so  far  as  to  be  in  that 
place  or  state  where  "  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched,** 
man's  case  is  hopeless — and  thxit  Ood  must  leave  him  there  f  Are  l^ere 
any  such  words  so  plain  as  those  which  say,  "God  is  LOYE;"  and 
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"  LOVK  NEVER  FAILETH ;"   "  I,  IP  I  BE  LIFTED  UP,  WILL  DRAW  ALL  MEN 

UNTO  ME;''  and  many  others  which  agree  with  the  declaration,  that 
"where  sin  abounded,  grace  has  much  more  abounded  ?" 

The  view  of  ultimate  salvation  made  sure  to  me  for  myself,  a  sinner, 
can  never  make  me  indifferent  as  to  sinning.  It  would  seem  absurd  to 
suppose  that  a  view  of  damnation  and  salvation — of  the  misery  of  sin, 
and  the  happiness  of  holiness  (the  former  tasted  and  known  by  bitter 
experience,  the  latter  also  tasted  in  a  degree,  but  set  before  me  in  a 
glorious  certainty) — could  lead  me  to  choose  that  which  had  deceived 
me,  wounded  me,  and  slain  me,  in  preference  to  that  which  is  so 
good — even  in  the  very  imperfect  taste  of  it  which  I  can  have  here,  and 
surpasseth  all  my  heart  can  imagine  of  happiness  in  sure  prospect.  It 
would  seem  unreasonable  to  think  that  one  whose  heart  has  been 
taught  by  Good's  own  Truth,  by  God's  own  Spirit,  could  choose  known 
and  bitter  evil,  and  reject  known  and  sweet  good.  But  we  have  a  more 
sure  word  to  rest  upon.  "  Every  one  that  hath  this  hope  purifieth  him- 
self,**  saith  the  Apostle  John.  And  what  hope  ?  The  knowledge  that 
we  shall  be  like  our  Lord  !    1  John  iii.  1,  2. 

Neither  can  the  assurance  I  have,  that  God  will  ultimately  save  you 
(that  He  will  persevere,  till  his  good  overcomes  yov/r  evU),  make  me  indif- 
ferent or  careless  about  your  present  salvation,  and  your  personal  con- 
version, or  about  your  knowledge  of  God,  your  trust  in  God,  and  your 
holiness. 

While  you  have  not  these,  you  can  have  no  peace ;  and  if  I  love  you, 
I  cannot  be  at  rest  while  you  suffer. 

No  heart,  in  which  grace  is  found,  could  coolly  bear  to  think  of  a 
fellow-creature's  suffering,  which  might  be  avoided ;  much  less  could 
one  who  loves  his  God  and  his  neighbour  be  indifferent  to  his  brother 
or  sister  being  m  torment,  because  that  torment  must  have  some  end. 
But  imperfect  faith  and  trust  produce  imperfect  fruits^  imperfect  love. 

Some  will  say,  this  doctrine  of  God's  unbounded  goodness  will  have 
a  most  awful  effect  in  encouraging  tmbelievers  in  immorality  and  sin. 
Nay,  this  is  too  silly  to  be  defended.  Unbelievers — ^those  who  do  not 
hdieve  that  God  is  good — will  so  far  trust  to  that  goodness  (which  they 
do  not  believe)  as  on  that  account  to  sin  with  a  high  hand,  and  rush 
into  destruction,  out  of  which  they  do  not  believe  God  will  deliver  them. 
No,  no,  this  will  not  do ;  it  is  only  in  a  convulsive  struggle  to  defend 
his  own  old  opinions,  that  a  man  can  for  a  moment  advance  such 
a  reason  against  proclaiming  all  the  good-will  of  God  to  sinners — ^his 
perseverance  in  salvation  till  they  yield  and  cease  from  sin. 

But  what  does,  indeed,  encourage  men  to  go  on  in  sin  ?  It  is  this  : 
Preaching,  first,  that  God,  in  any  way,  separates  the  punishment,  or 
the  destruction,  from  the  sin ;  and  teaching  that  Christ  came  to  bear 
and  take  away  our  pvaiishment,  or  the  consequence  of  smning;  instead 
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of  teaching  that  He  came  to  take  away  our  sins — ^to  take  away  oiir  con- 
tinuance in  evil  doing.  The  true  doctrine  leaves  sin  and  sorrow  joined, 
as  Gk>d  hath  joined  them ;  no  possibility  of  a  riddance  from  misery 
along  with  a  going  on  in  sin. 

Preaching,  secondly,  that  Christ  came  and  suffered,  to  reconcile  Gted 
to  us,  or  make  God  love  us ;  instead  of  the  truth,  that  when  we  are 
enemies,  we  a/re  reconciled  to  Ood  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  and  that 
Christ  suffered,  the  just  for  the  imjust,  to  bring  us  to  God. 

Preaching,  thirdly,  that  sinners  are  to  be  found  "  not  guilty  "  for 
Chbist's  sake ;  making  Christ  a  means  of  G^d's  avoiding  to  do  what  He 
said  He  would  do,  by  doing  what  He  had  not  said  He  would  do. 

God  forgives  us  ;  and  hence  it  is  plain  He  never  can  acquit  us.  How 
can  one  be  declared  not  guilty y  and  then  be  forgiven  for  committing  the 
crime  he  is  found  not  guilty  of  ?  Or  how  can  my  full  punishment  be 
laid  on  another,  and  that  accepted  for  my  pxmishment,  and  yet  I  all 
the  time  be  forgiven  f 

This  will  shock  some,  or  many,  who  think  it  contradicts  Christian 
doctrine  ;  whereas  it  only  contradicts  huma/n  doctrine,  and  tends  to  cast 
off  the  veil  which  hides  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  GoD^ 
which  shines  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Some  one  may  ask,  then,  for  what  did  Christ  come,  and  suffer,  and 
die  ?    Was  it  not  to  make  satisfaction  to  God  for  sinners  ? 

And  what  is  the  satisfaction  to  God  ? 

It  is  "  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice." 

It  is  the  putting  away  the  enmity  that  kept  us  from  Him. 

It  is  the  taking  away  of  the  sin,  the  badness  of  heart  and  action^ 
that  hid  his  face  from  us. 

It  is  the  undoing  of  the  Devil's  work,  which  works  our  destructitxi.. 

It  is  the  bringing  us  to  God,  and  making  us  fit  to  come. 

All  this  Jesus  came,  suffered,  and  died  to  do,  according  to  t^e 
Scriptures.    Tit.  ii.  14.    1  Pet.  iii.  18.     1  John  iii.  8.    Heb.  adiL  12. 

God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself.  This  is 
what  Paul  says  he  was  doing.  Men  have  improved  upon  it>  and  with 
much  ingenuity  and  success,  as  far  as  gaining  dominion  over  other 
men's  faith ;  but,  alas !  with  little  success  as  to  helping  towards 
their  joy. 

If  men  are  taught  that  God  has  found  a  way  to  prevent  that  which 
He  had  said  must  be,  then  they  may  be  encouraged  to  sin,  in  the  hope 
that  they  "  shall  not  sv/rely  die  *'  (this  is  a  tried  snare  of  the  enemy). 
But  the  true  doctrine  is  that  of  the  absolutely  certain  damnation  of 
every  soul  that  sinneth,  and  the  impossibility  of  sin  being  separated 
from  sorrow,  or  joined  with  peace. 

This,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  the  absolutely  certain  perse- 
verance of  God's  loving  work  for  the  ultimate  salvation  of  the  lost 
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soiila  (in  Christ  and  through  Christ) ;  saving /rowi  their  sins,  and  turning 
away  every  one  of  them  from  their  iniquities.  These  two  doctrines,  or 
this  double  doctrine  of  tmiversal,  certain,  imf  ailing  damnation  hy  sin, 

and  UNIVERSAL,  CERTAIN,  UNFAILING  SALVATION  BT  GRACE,  Sets  forth  sin 

and  grace,  Satan  and  God,  damnation  and  salvation,  in  their  true  light; 
Sin  in  man  doing  evil,  Grace  in  God  doing  good. 

And  he,  who  sees  these  in  their  true]jght,  must  love  God  for  Christ's 
sake— must  love  Him  with  that  love  which  keepeth  his  conmiandments 
— must  hate  sin,  which  deceived  and  destroyed  himself  and  his 
fellow-men. 
He  who  sees  these  not,  from  him  the  Gospel  is  hid — he  is  lost  ! 
But  of  him  the  Gospel  speaks;  yea,  and  its  message  about  him  is 
true,  though  he  knows  it  not  yet. 

One  frightful  but  natural  and  necessary  result  of  limiting  the  love 
of  God  in  preaching  is — that  the  love  of  man  is  thereby  limited  too.  For 
though  the  preacher  says,  "God  is  Love,"  if  he  can  persuade  his 
hearers,  that  this  is  consistent  with  his  satisfaction  in  the  ultimate  de- 
struction of  some  (by  act,  or  by  sufferance),  it  follows  that  the  feeling 
will  prevail  that  man's  love  cannot  surpass  God's  love,  and  that  destruc- 
turn  hy  act,  or  sufferance,  is  not  inconsistent  with  love  I 

No  wonder,  'then,  that  men  perish  of  want,  or  live  in'  ignorance,  in 
a  Christixm  land !  No  wonder  that  Christians  can  war  and  fight !  Love 
is  considered  compatible  with  destruction  !  The  love  of  their  God  is  so. 
But  the  love  of  my  God  is  not  so. 

There  are  passages  in  Scripture  which  will  prove  puzzling  to  one 
searching  into  this  question ;  even  after  prejudice  is  so  far  overcome, 
that  the  mind  will  dare  to  question  boldly,  seeking  humbly  from  God 
and  in  Scripture  "What  is  the  truth?"  I  would  suggest  as  the  best 
aid,  and  the  simplest,  what  I  find  effectual,  so  far  as  I  steadily  adhere 
to  it. 

Keep  in  mind,  1st,  Ood  is  Love;  2d,  Ood  is  Almighty ;  8d,  Ood  is 
all-wise;  4th,  Chd  is  holy,  5th,  Ood  cha/ngeth  not.  In  one  word,  God 
is  Good. 

Any  construction  of  any  passage  in  Scripture,  that  contradicts  any 
one  of  these  plava  truths,  must  be  a  wrong  construction. 

Any  construction  of  any  passage  in  Scripture,  that  is  not  clearly  in 
accordance  with  these  clear  truths,  proves  that  this  passage  must  be 
(at  least  for  the  present)  not  rightly  comprehended  by  me. 

Mistranslations  are  often  a  cause  of  great  confusion.  As  that  which 
says,  "Even  as  God, /or  Chrisfs  sake,  forgave  us"  (in  Ephesians) ;  and 
that  which  has  been  the  word  to  fix  many  in  unbelief — "  Good  were  it 
for  that  man  if  he  had  never  been  bom."  The  question  here  is,  not 
what  those  passages  do  mean ;  but,  how  they  come  to  be  so  perverted 
as  they  are  ? — ^the  doctrine,  which  each  seems  to  assert,  not  being  in 
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any  way  alluded  to  in  the  words  of  the  original,  but  put  in  in  the 
translating. 

"  The  Lord  is  good  to  aU,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his 
works.'* 

"  All  Thy  works  shall  praise  Thee,  0  Lord,  and  Thy  saints  shall  bless 
Thee !" 

"  I  will  extol  Thee,  My  God,  0  King  !  and  I  will  bless  Thy  Name  for 
ever  and  ever." 


Reader, — 

Who,  or  what,  is  your  Ood  f  It  matters  not  by  what  name  you 
call  that  which  reigns  over  your  afifections  and  wilL  It  is  not  the 
sound  that  signifies,  but  the  reality.  It  is  the  character  of  that  which 
you  worship  that  must  form  your  own  character.  And,  inasmuch  as 
^he  character  and  attributes  of  the  sovereign  of  your  Tieart  are  bad,  or 
defective,  so  will  you  be ;  you  can  aim  at  no  higher  mark,  or  copy  no 
fairer  model,  than  yov/r  Ood. 

But,  inasmuch  as  the  character  and  attributes  of  the  sovereign  of  your 
heart  are  good  and  perfect,  so  will  your  character  advance  in  goodness, 
and  towards  perfection ;  you  will  not  be  able  to  rest  contented  with  a 
lower  aim,  nor  be  satisfied  with  a  less  fair  model  for  imitation,  than 
yovr  Ood. 

It  will  be  objected  to  these  views,  that  they  are  such  as  tend  to  over- 
throw the  present  system  of  Christianity. 

They  are  calculated  to  overthrow  much,  perhaps  all,  that  has  been 
added  to  the  pure  and  divine  Christianity,  which  is  the  Religion  of 
those  who  see  the  purity  of  the  Divine  character,  shown  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

These  views  are  calculated  to  overthrow  the  doctrines,  which  repre- 
sent the  future  inhabitants  of  Heaven  as  perfectly  happy,  while  they 
have  the  power  of  knowledge  infinitely  increased ;  and  among  the  sub- 
jects of  that  knowledge,  they  must  know,  that  those  of  their  fellow- 
creatures— of  their  nearest  kindred — or  dearest  ftiends,  who  were  hurried 
out  of  this  life,  in  a  state  of  enmity  against  God,  or  in  an  impenitent, 
imconverted  state,  are,  and  shall  always  be  perfectly  wretched,  some  of 
whom  they  have,  perhaps,  themselves  led  into  sin. 

The  views  advocated  in  this  book  are  calculated  to  overthrow  the 
hope  of  8uch  a  heaven,  and  the  worship  of  such  a  Ood  as  must  reign 
there. 

But  there  shall  be  no  such  heaven !  No  !  A  heaven  for  those  who 
are  to  be  like  Him,  who  came  from  heaven,  driven  by  his  love  to  lost 
souls.  A  heaven  for  the  followers  of  Him,  who  could  not,  for  his  love's 
sake,  abide  in  heaven,  while  his  imworthy  children  were  destroying 
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themselves  on  earth,  but  who  must,  for  his  love's  sake,  come  to  visit 
and  redeem  them. 

A  heaven  for  Ckristia/ns,  where  they  are  to  be  perfectly  happy,  while 
one  soul  remains  hopelessly  and  uncared  for  in  destruction  and  misery ! 

And  a  God,  for  Christians,  who  can  reign  in  such  a  heaven ! 

No! 

Reader,  you,  perhaps,  are  aware  of  some  one  who  would  denounce 
the  writer  of  such  a  book  as  this,  and  who  would  affirm,  as  with 
a  prophet's  inspiration,  that  the  man  who  can  hold  such  doctrines,  shall 
know,  to  his  cost,  that  they  are  false ;  and  that  while  his  accusers  and 
opposers  are  in  the  joy  of  their  Lord,  the  wretched  heretic  (as  he  may 
call  the  writer)  shall  remain  hopeless  ui  hell,  a  witness  of  the  falseness 
of  the  doctrine  he  held. 

You  may  be  aware  of  such  a  character  as  I  speak  of,  who  may  thus 
denounce  me — ^the  writer. 

I  would  meet  such  an  one  with  a  counter  denunciation,  and  say,  as 
with  a  prophet's  inspiration,  (for  I  speak  the  mind  of  the  inspired 
prophets  in  it,)  that  the  man  who  can  hold  such  doctrines  as  my 
denouncer,  shall  know,  to  his  gain,  that  his  doctrmes  are  erroneous. 
And  he  shall  know,  that  while  those  whom  he  denounces  as  heretics 
shall  be  in  the  joy  of  their  Lord,  their  joy  will  consist,  in  a  great 
degree,  in  his  partdkmg  of  it.  For  one  who  sees  even  a  glimpse  of  the 
perfect  Goodness  of  the  Holy  God,  is  aware  that  he  could  not  be  fully 
happy  were  one  of  his  brethren  missing ;  and  that  he  could  not  love 
an  Almighty  Being,  as  he  loves  his  God,  were  that  Being  to  propose  to 
him  a  heaven  on  such  terms. 

If  you,  Reader,  are  yourself  one  who  reprobates  the  doctrine,  that 
God  will  never  cease  untU  He  shall,  by  Jesus  Christ,  bring  all  to  the 
knowledge  of  Himself,  and  save  aU ;  and  if  you  think,  that  were  we 
both  to  die  now,  each  holding  the  doctrine  we  respectively  profess 
and  defend,  that  you  would  go  to  happiness,  and  I  to  misery,  unending  : 

If  you  can  contemplate  the  possibility  of  such  happiness,  and  say,  you 
l(we  the  God  that  plans  such  bliss  for  you  : — 

I  say  to  you  that  you  little  know  the  happiness  that  is  in  store  for 
you ;  the  joy  with  which  you  shall  see  that  you  are  in  error ;  and  that, 
notwithstanding  all  our  mutual  faults  and  failings,  which  now  overwhelm 
us,  we  shaU  both  rejoice,  and  each  rejoice  in  each  other's  happiness. 

I  say,  you  little  know  the  happiness  of  loving  God  as  the  certain 
persevering  Saviour  of  your  sinful  brother,  as  well  as  of  your  sinful  self. 
But  you  shall  know  it.  Else  must  your  brother  who  addresses  you, 
lie  down,  lost  in  yowr  loss; — and  both  lost  by  the  failure  of  that  which 
'' never  faileth:* 

Which,  (I  put  it  to  you  solemnly  in  God's  presence,)  which  is  the 
i  HBAVBN  ?    which  the  real  Love  of  God  ? 
K  2 
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But  do  you  say,  *^ How  can  these  thmga  he?" 

Did  you  receive  the  contrary  doctrines — ^those  whicli  limit  God  the 
Saviour,  degrade  heaven,  and  cut  short  your  happiness  to  so  narrow  a 
pattern ;  did  you  receive  them,  and  yet  never  ask,  in  a  really  inquiring 
spirit,  "  How  can  tJiese  things  be  ? " 

How  can  the  loving  God  rejoice  while  one  of  his  creatures,  his  oflf- 
spring,  is  in  torment  ? 

How  can  the  Almighty  God  fail,  when  He  came  to  seek  and  to  save 
the  lost? 

How  can  heaven  be  joyful,  if  I  love  my  neighbour  cw  myself,  and  yet 
must  be  content  with  my  own  salvation  while  my  neighbour  is  hopelessly 
— vMerly  lost  f 

Have  you  asked,  "  How  can  these  things  be  T*  And  got  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  ? — Nay,  surely. 

Look  unto  Jesus.  See  God's  character,  as  it  is  shown  in  Him ;  not 
as  it  is  explamed  in  books  of  theology,  but  as  it  is  told  in  the  Word  of 
God. 

Then  consider,  again,  the  things  to  which  this  has,  perhaps,  for  the 
first  time,  called  your  attention,  and  you  will  say, — 

How  can  these  things  fail  to  he  f 

And  if  you  will  follow  up  the  bright  and  blessed  prospect,  you  will 
find  cause  soon  to  cry  out,  that  the  half  has  not  been  told  you. 

You  will  look  back  with  a  shudder. 

You  will  look  forward,  with  unmingled  hope  of  unmingled  joy,  to  our 
salvation  from  sin. 

You  will  appreciate  the  character  of  Him  who  hath  prepared  such 
things  for  those  that  love  Him. 

And  looking  up  to  Him,  you  will  cry  from  your  inmost  heart, — 
,  .  , ,  "MtGod!" 
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Believe  in  God,  yet  not  believe  in  Good! 

Believe  the  Bible,  yet  admit  a  thought, 

That  Evil  shall  be  overcome  by  Good ! 

"  Believe !  "  nay,  I  deny  it  is  belief. 

"  In  God  !  "  ^Tis  not  in  God.    It  is  a  phantom 

(Which,  God  be  thank'd,  exists  not)  ye  believe  in. 

"  The  Bible ! "     Aye,  the  book :  the  letters  there, 

Mayhap,  ye  cling  to — with  a  kind  of  worship. 

Little  perceiving,  feeling  less,  how  God, — 

God  who  is  Love, — speaks  there ;  the  Spirit-Father 

Speaks — to  his  Spirit-offspring — speaks  to  us. 

To  you — to  me — speaks  ere  we  yet  believe, 

That  we  may  know  our  Father,  and  ourselves ; 

That  we  may  know,  that  though  we  have  believed  not. 

Yet  He  continueth  faithful.  He  cannot 

Deny  Himself. 

That  we  may  farther  know. 
Although  we  have  imagined  a  false  God, 
And  call'd  it  Love^  while  giving  to  our  idol 
The  attribute  of  selfishness,  yet  He 
Has  loved  us  with  tlie  love  that  faileth  not. 
Farther  He  speaks,  that  we  at  length  may  hear, 
And  may  at  length  perceive,  and  feel,  and  know 
How  much  we  have  received  His  holy  Word, 
Upon  the  faith  of  men — of  clergy — church — 
Or  parents,  or  for  fashion^s  sake  alone. 
And  have  not,  with  the  fearlessness,  which  love 
Alone  can  give,  and  join  with  reverence, 
Spoken  to  Him,  who  speaks  to  us,  and  ask'd, 
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"  Is  this  the  very,  very  Word  of  God?" 

Though  we  have  shut  the  eyes,  God  gave  our  hearts, 

And  closed  the  understandings  He  bestowed. 

Slighting  our  Father  in  his  precious  gifts. 

Thus  slighting  also  his  most  blessed  message. 

Taking  it  on  mere  human  testimony. 

Instead  of  proving  all  things,  and  then  holding 

That  fast,  which  proves  itself  to  heart  and  conscience. 

Though  we  have  thus  pretended  to  receive 

The  whole  large  book  we  call  the  Word  of  God, 

While  each  bright  lesson  which  that  book  contains 

We  have,  through  our  false  reverence,  fail'd  to  prove, 

And  fancied  we  received  it  while  unproven ; 

Ah !  little  ye  perceive  how  God  speaks  there. 

To  those  who  thus  have  vilified  his  Word, 

Have  let  the  hook  into  their  inmost  heart. 

And  kept  the  Author  outside  the  shut  door. 

Whereat  He  stands  and  knocks  !  and  yet  will  not, 

Cannot,  for  very  love,  an  entrance  force. 

Till  ye  will  prove  Him,  try  his  every  word 

As  silver  seven  times  within  the  furnace. 

He  will  not  enter  an  unwilling  heart. 

He  will  not  count  an  unconvinced  heart  willing, 

But  rather  waits,  and  knocks,  and  still  repeats, — 

"  Come  not  as  fools,  who  care  not  to  be  wise 

"  Nor  understand — and  call  their  folly  '  faith ; ' 

"  But  be  ye  wise,  and  get  ye  understanding ; 

"  So  shall  my  words  take  root,  and  bear  their  finiit ; 

"  And  ye  shall  know  the  truth  that  makes  men  free ; 

"  For  to  my  sons,  as  freemen,  only  will 

"  The  Father  enter  in ;  else  were  I  fear'd, 

'*  Not  loved,  in  every  temple.    And  ye  know, 

"  Or  ye  should  know,  that  even  the  earthy  body 
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"  Of  every  son,  a  temple  is  for  Me, 
"  Where  I  deL'ght  to  dwell,  when  with  delight 
"  The  door  is  open'd.     But,  till  ihen^  I  stand 
"  Without  and  knock."— 

Such  is  the  tone  of  God 
Tour  Father's  pleading. 

Is  thy  spirit  ready, 
My  brother  ?    Do  I  wrong  thee,  if  I  say 
Thou  doubf  st  of  goodness,  boldest  shut  the  door, 
Receiv'st  the  letter,  and  neglect' st  the  spirit  ? 
0,  hast  thou  proved  somewhat,  at  least,  of  all 
That  stands  within  the  Bible's  volume  written? 
And  dost  thou  hold  that  fast,  which  captive  takes 
Thy  heart  and  conscience  ?  what  the  open'd  eye 
Of  understanding  has  perceived,  and  what 
Has  made  itself,  even  in  thy  dead  soul,  heard  ? 
Then  thou  dost  not  presumptuously  reject 
What,  in  that  volume,  thou  hast  not  yet  proved ; 
But  though  it  seem  a  mystery  to  thee. 
Or  quite  discordant  with  the  goodness  seem. 
That  shines  in  all  those  words  already  clear ; 
Still,  if  it  were  but  reverence  for  those  words. 
In  whose  blest  company  thou  hast  met  with  these. 
Thou  boldest  them  revered,  and  hopest  sure. 
That  in  them  also  may  be  found  such  light. 
As  thou  hast  had  an  open'd  eye  to  see. 
Where  also  once  was  darkness. 

Yes,  thou  knowest 
That  God  is  Good,  and  that  thou  need'st  not  clip 
Good  of  its  goodness,  lest  it  should  not  fit 
The  person  of  thy  God.     Thine  eye  can  see, 
The  conquest  of  the  conqueror  is  goodness. 
Bis  weapon  goodness — goodness  all  His  armour; 
Evil  (almost  almighty)  He  overcomes. 
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Till  quite  'tis  overcome,  by  good,  victorious. 

Tliou  hear'st  Him  call  thee  on  to  victory, 

Beckoning  to  thee,  from  his  victor-throne, 

To  come  and  reign  with  Him.    Thou  canst  believe 

That  thou  shalt  reign — ^for  He  proclaims  the  means  : — 

*'  Be  not  overcome  of  evil ;  but  o'ercome 

*^  Evil  with  good — even  as  I,  in  thee, 

"  The  usurper,  evil,  overcame  with  good." 

Yes ;  thou  believ^st  in  goodness,  and  in  God. 

In  love,  thou  provest  all  his  Word  of  goodness  ; 

In  faith,  thou  holdest  fast  what  thou  hast  proved  ; 

In  reverence  holdest  what  is  still  mysterious  ; 

Acknowledging  the  darkness  is  in  thee, 

But  never  in  thy  God.    Unsatisfied 

While  any  mystery,  unsolved,  remains 

A  stain  of  dark,  amidst  the  beauteous  light 

Which  God  from  Jesu's  face  has  made  to  shine. 

But  are  there  not  still  infidels  in  good. 

Who  vaunt  of  "  Bible/'  and  who  boast  of  "  Qt)D," 

And  glory  in  the  name  of  "  Jesus  Christ? " 

Their  Bible :  a  shut  book ;  yes,  shut  and  seaPd ; 

Their  God  :  alas !  how  far  from  "  Love  "  and  "  Light ;  ^ 

Their  Jesus :  hardly  half  a  conqueror. 

Bereft,  for  ever,  of  so  large  a  share 

Of  that  which  He  so  deeply  loved — the  world. 

Their  Bible  shall  be  open'd  and  unseal'd  ; 

Their  God  shall  shine  in  light ;  and,  won  by  love, 

Their  Jesus  shall  a  conquering  Saviour  prove  ; 

And  they,  no  longer  infidels  in  good. 

Shall  make  their  boast  in  goodness,  light,  and  love  ; 

Not  in  the  letters  in  which  **  GoD  "  is  written. 

But  in  that  character,  which  is  His  name. 
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The  world  is  growing  up.     Its  nursery  days 
Are  past,  or  passing.     Now  the  leading-strings, 
And  go-cart,  and  the  motherly  advice, 
Keep  out  of  Danger,"  will  no  more  avail. 
The  world  is  growing  up.     As  youth  grows  up, 
And  all  the  dangers  of  that  fitfiil  age. 
The  world  must  pass. 

In  the  world's  infant  days, 
Two  sorts  of  rulers  govem'd  in  the  nations, — 
The  ambitious  Tyrant,  or  the  righteous  King ; 
The  one  a  watchful  shepherd  of  the  flock — 
Taking  advantage  of  the  sheepish  people, 
To  fleece  them  well.     Yet  even  such  a  ruler 
Was  better  than  no  rule.     The  flock,  let  loose, 
As  did  at  times  befal,  became  mere  tigers, 
And  tore  and  fleeced  each  other,  far  more  fiercely. 
And  with  more  fatal  issue,  than  the  worst 
Of  Tyrants.     For  the  tyrant  had  a  gain. 
In  keeping  up  a  numerous,  healthy  flock. 
Therefore  used  method  in  his  Tyranny ; 
And  even  his  iron  rod  was  sway'd  for  good. 
The  autocrat's  most  arbitrary  power. 
Even  misused,  preserved  the  foolish  flock 
From  its  own  foUy^ — from  its  own  destruction. 
But  there  were  kings — sent  by  kind  Providence, 
Who  fed  their  flocks  in  holy  faithfulness. 
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Autocrats,  who  their  lofty  power  used, 

To  bless  the  people  under  their  control. 

And  if  the  Tyrant^s  sceptre,  better  proved, 

Than  anarchy ;  0  how  much  better  still, 

The  sceptre  of  a  sovereign  must  be, 

Devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  people. 

But  now  'tis  changed.     The  world  is  growing  up : 

And  as  the  youth,  approaching  man^s  estate, 

No  more  is  govern^  as  before,  nor  can  be. 

So  now  the  world  is  in  a  new  condition. 

Too  old,  too  full  of  knowledge,  to  be  ruled 

By  Tyrants — or  by  fatherly  control 

Of  sov'reigns.    No ;  the  season  is  gone  by 

For  Autocrats,  and  for  despotic  power ; 

And  there  is  come  a  time  of  struggling  age, 

When  neither  quiet,  infantine  submission. 

Nor  manly  wisdom,  is  the  character, 

But  betwixt  both,  a  vigour,  which  must  learn. 

First  to  be  wise — and  then  to  govern  self. 

But  how  ?    He  must  the  dangerous  trial  venture. 

And  in  the  water  learn,  who  fain  would  swim ; 

But  (if  'tis  wisely  ordered)  not  too  deep 

At  first.     Here  is  a  place  for  staid  advice. 

And  fatherly  interference.     Yet  if  here 

The  Father's  tone  is  loveless,  or  despotic. 

The  excited  youth  will  either  plunge  too  deep, 

Or  quailing  under  threatened  danger's  voice, 

Plunge  not  at  all — and,  timid,  ever  bide. 

Impotent  to  assert  his  manhood's  right. 

And  power  over  stream,  and  sea,  and  flood. 

The  world  is  growing  up.     There  are,  who  see 
With  much  regret  the  progress  of  the  age. 
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Like  some  fond  mother — who,  in  thoughtlessness, 
Sighs  out  her  sorrow,  that  her  hahe  is  hoy^ 
Or  her  hoy,  man— exposed  to  many  dangers. 
No  longer  guided  by  another's  will. 
And  yet,  not  wise  enough  to  will  aright ; 
She  fain  would  call  him  back.     Yet  even  she 
Would  shudder  at  the  thought  of  what  that  child 
Must  be,  if  kept  a  child — nor  suffered,  free. 
To  learn  the  needful  lesson :  to  be  man. 

Some,  whose  benevolence,  and  what  we  call 

Sentimentality,  by  far  exceeds 

Their  sounder  judgment,  wish  the  people  kept 

For  ever  under  a  Despotic  power  ; 

Because  they  see,  that  in  the  first  essays 

To  rule  themselves  in  freedom,  they  expose 

Their  inexperienced  folly, — and  mistake 

A  thousand  times,  ere  they  appreciate 

True  freedom, — or  perceive  how  far  removed 

Is  freedom  from  licentious  anarchy. 

The  growth  of  knowledge,  plainly,  cannot  be 

Without  resistance  to  despotic  power, — 

So  these,  benevolent  and  sentimental. 

Would  clip  the  wings  of  knowledge,  and  retain 

The  people  still  in  childhood,  for  their  good. 

That  evermore  they  tamely  may  submit 

To  their  superiors.     'Tis  a  vain  desire, 

A  wish  that  certifies  its  own  defeat, 

If  put  in  force  successfully.     For  sure 

As  son,  too  long  restrained — will  break  at  last 

The  bonds  that  held  him;  and  at  twenty-one, 

Will  make  a  plunge,  that  sixteen  ne'er  had  dared ; 

So  will  a  people,  held,  perforce,  from  light, 
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Instead  of  tripping  at  full  many  a  block 

Of  stumbling — ^and  sustaining  frequent  bruises, 

And,  haply,  giving  bruises  in  return, 

The  adult  child  will  raise  his  manly  arm. 

Urged  by  a  childish  head.     His  full-grown  limbs, 

Uncheck'd  by  prudence,  eam'd  in  lesser  falls, 

Will  bear  him  to  the  precipice,  and  down 

He,  in  his  fall,  will  drag  full  many  a  fellow  ; 

(Perhaps  the  very  author  of  his  fall. 

The  hinderer  of  his  earlier  career,) 

Emancipated  from  the  shackled  guidance 

Of  guardians  all  too  fearful  to  be  faithftd. 

And  when  a  people,  in  the  present  age. 
So  uninform'd — unwise — and  all  unfit 
For  what  is  called,  and  well,  "  a  constitution  " — 
Like  a  big  lad — too  old  for  school,  and  yet 
Too  young  to  be  his  own  and  only  master; 
Then  twofold  danger  threatens  such  a  nation, 
Two  tempting  baits  it  offers ;  and  enough 
Are  found  to  spring  at  each.     And  though  it  seem 
As  if  the  two  were  different,  as  extremes ; 
Yet  are  they  kindred  dangers  :  and  the  spirits 
Of  those  who  urge  the  evil  forward,  kindred, — 
The  crushing  Tyrant — ^who  would  keep  men  down, 
And  the  false  liberal — ^who  would  puff  men  up, 
Each  for  his  own  advantage.     Of  the  two, 
The  Tyrant  is  by  far  most  honourable — 
The  other  is  a  living  lie,  himself; 
But  worse,  for  others.     He  brings  down  disgrace 
On  what  he  falsely,  in  his  trade,  professes ; 
And  urging  men,  by  his  alluring  lies, 
To  rise,  as  they  conceive,  for  liberty, 
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He  damns  fair  liberty,  in  estimation, 

Of  many  good,  but  too  unthinking  people. 

As  if  'twere  "  liberty  "  to  cast  off  a  yoke 

That  galls  a  nation.     Nay,  if  twenty  yokes 

Were  cast  off  in  succession — Till  the  men 

Are  free  in  hearty  in  knowledge^  and  in  wisdom^ 

Too  free  to  listen  to  the  base  deceiver, 

Who  prates  of  freedom,  to  entrap  his  victims ; 

Till  then,  the  casting  off  of  yokes  is  only 

A  preparation  for  a  heavier  yoke; 

As  trial  proves — as  wisdom  would  expect. 

Then,  for  one  tyrant,  people  choose  a  thousand, 

And  call  that  "  freedom," — ^while  their  leaders  laugh 

To  see  the  mass  befool'd.  Themselves  more  foolish  ; 

For,  though  they  lead, — they  lead  not,  to  their  gain 

Of  any  satisfaction.     Though  they  reach 

A  pinnacle,  'tis  not  a  height  of  comfort. 

But  a  high,  dizzy,  desert  altitude. 

Which  they  must  hold,  when  they  have  once  attained — 

For  very  shame.    Deceivers  and  deceived 

Alike  are  slaves  of  falseness.    Only  Truth 

Can  make  men  free. 

Then  there  are  others,  too. 
Also  ambitious — and  who  hope  to  lead 
A  nation,  in  its  infant  state,  to  glory — 
Perhaps  sincere  and  self-denying  heroes. 
Ready  to  sacrifice  themselves ;  if  only 
Their  one  ambition  be  fulfill'd,  and  they. 
As  sovereigns  of  a  mighty  people,  live 
For  ever  in  the  page  of  history. 
And,  to  a  certain  height,  such  sov'reigns  may 
Exalt  themselves,  and  lead  their  people  too. 
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But  limited  is  all  such  exaltation, 

In  its  extent,  and  also  in  duration. 

An  ignorant,  unthinking  nation  never 

Can,  as  a  nation,  rise — though  he  may  rise 

Who  stands  upon  their  necks,  and  makes  their  fall 

The  ladder  for  his  rise.     A  Dynasty 

May  gain  a  name,  and  gratify  ambition  ; 

But  happiness  and  real  satisfaction. 

Nor  sovereign,  nor  people,  thus  can  gain. 

But  some  there  are,  in  whom  ambition's  place 

Is  taken  by  the  patient  passion.  Love ; 

That  all-endeavouring  and  all-bearing  passion ; 

That  always  hoping,  never-failing  Love. 

Possessed  by  this,  a  man  is  self-devoted ; 

Not  to  become  a  democratic  leader. 

In  popular  esteem  of  mindless  crowds. 

Who  know  not  what  to  value ;  but  to  be 

The  radical  reformer  of  that  evil. 

Whose  root  must  needs  be  really  reform' d. 

Ere  any  nation  can  be  truly  free. 

Aye !  he  is  free  who  serveth,  in  such  love. 

He  feels  it— and  he  glories  in  the  feeling. 

Yet  is  a  damp  upon  his  glory  cast ; 

For  his  is  not  a  selfish  undertaking ; 

And  though,  he  trusts,  his  labour  is  not  vain. 

And  though  he,  in  his  hoped  success,  rejoices  ; 

Yet  sorely  does  he  feel  the  world's  delay, 

To  be  as  happy,  as  the  world  may  be. 

Nought,  nought  but  Love,  can  give  the  perseverance 

Which  he  must  have — The  radical  reformer. 

That  name  was  given  to  Quacks,  whose  boasted  cure 

Not  at  the  root  began  ;  but  at  the  twigs. 
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And  branches  of  th^  tree,  which  they  would  shape 

To  their  design — in  hope  to  eat  the  fruit. 

But  he,  who  in  true  patriotic  love, 

Devotes  himself,  would  rather  win  one  heart, 

Like  him,  to  love  his  neighbour,  than  succeed 

In  reigning  Despot  over  hundred  millions. 

Or  leading  millions  to  a  fancied  freedom. 

Such  patriots  there  are — though  few  may  know  them. 

Jesus  was  such — Example  to  adore. 

And  follow.     Jesus  came  to  serve  the  world. 

As  it  grows  up — ^but  not  to  keep  it  back. 

Adult,  and  happy.  He  would  have  the  nations. 

Free,  as  his  followers  only  can  be  free — 

Kings,  Emperors,  or  Presidents,  though  never. 

As  such,  the  real  workers  of  the  blessing. 

May  yet  subserve  its  glorious  result, 

And  reign,  the  honoured  servants  of  the  people. 

As  Jesus  served.     The  selfish  mind  revolts 

From  such  a  glory.     But  the  loving  heart, 

The  man,  like  Jesus  minded,  if  he  must 

Be  sovereign — would  such  a  sovereign  be  ! 

The  world  is  growing  up.     Such  thoughts  as  these 
May  help  the  growth ;  but  thoughts  adverse  to  these 
Cannot  prevent  it ;  though  they  may  conduce 
To  crooked  and  misshapen  growth — requiring 
Long  painful  treatment,  ere  the  stem  returns 
To  nature^s  straightness. 

Christian !  wouldst  thou  help 
The  growing  world?     Say  not,  "  I  am  too  lowly — " 
If  you  cannot  make  peace  'twixt  Czar  and  Sultan, 
If  your  best  influence  reaches  not  to  kings — 
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If  you  are  but  a  unit  among  millions, 

As  little  noticed  as  a  grain  of  sand 

On  ocean's  margin — seek  to  lead  one  man. 

One  woman,  or  one  child — to  seek  the  welfare 

Of  one — a  brother,  or  a  sister  soul. 

Make  peace  between  two,  each  as  low  as  thou ; 

And  thou  shalt  do  more  for  the  nations'  weal, 

More  for  the  growing  world's  real  advancement, 

Than  the  mere  founder  of  a  Dynasty ; 

Than  the  successful  revolution's  leader, 

Who  hurls  a  tyrant  despot  from  his  throne. 

And  if  thou  art  companion  among  kings. 
Or  e'en  thyself  a  king — not  less  thy  vantage. 
Thou,  too,  mayest  love  thy  neighbour,  and  may  lead 
Thy  neighbour,  too,  to  love  his  neighbour  also ; 
And  so  mayest  reign  by  love,  if  thou  will  serve 
In  love,  and  give  up  false  ambition's  game. 
In  which  all  lose ;  He  most,  who  seems  to  win. 

The  world  is  growing  up — and  grow  it  will ; 
Much  rests  with  us — if  it  grow  well  or  ill. 


PAET  III. 

AN    INFIDEL. 

Some  years  ago,  on  a  journey  through  a  beautiful 
hilly  district,  I  met,  in  the  public  carriage,  a  fellow- 
traveller,  with  whom  several  circumstances  conspired  to 
bring  me  into  closer  intimacy  for  the  day  than  often 
happens  between  mere  strangers.  There  were  a  few 
opportunities  of  courtesy  and  kindness  towards  me, 
which  he  promptly  and  pleasantly  seized  upon.  Then 
we  both  were  active  pedestrians — and  admirers  of  nature, 
especially  of  scenery ;  and  we  soon  left  our  lumbering 
conveyance  far  behind,  where  the  long  steep  hills  gave 
us  the  advantage — and  often  ventured  even  to  leave  the 
road,  when  we  had  a  good  start,  and  ran  and  scrambled 
up  the  banks  and  rocks,  sometimes  to  obtain  better 
points  of  view,  and  sometimes  for  the  mere  animal 
delight  which  running  and  scrambling  gives,  in  such 
scenery  and  weather  as  we  enjoyed,  to  persons  like  us, 
in  the  vigour  of  health  and  of  mind. 

I  soon  found  that  my  companion  was  an  infidel. 

That  is  to  say,  that  he  professedly  rejected  all  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  God  of  whom  the  Bible  teaches ; 
and  especially  all  admission  of  the  Christian  revelation, 
and  salvation. 

Our  conversation  was  not  on  the  subject  of  religion ; 
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but  it  was  easy  to  gather  what  I  have  stated  from 
various  casual  observations ;  and  when  I  began  to 
perceive  this,  and  to  speak  of  the  being  and  character  of 
God,  in  connexion  with  the  scenery  round  us,  I  was  met 
with  a  very  distinct  expression  of  my  fellow-traveller's 
dissent. 

An  earnest  desire  to  speak  openly  to  him  pressed  on 
my  heart  and  mind — I  tried  to  find  opportunity ;  but 
partly  carried  away  by  the  varying  views,  and  the 
necessity  continually  to  quicken  our  pace,  in  order  to 
preserve  our  start,  and  partly  by  the  excitement  of  the 
very  agreeable  tone  and  temper  of  my  companion,  and 
by  my  own  animal  spirits,  I  found  no  such  opportunity. 
Several  times  I  severely  reproached  myself  for  my  want 
of  real  Christian  or  even  humane  care  for  the  weKare 
of  one,  with  whom  I  was  enjoying  a  day  so  much ;  but 
all  in  vain — whenever  I  would  speak  on  the  subject 
uppermost  in  my  mind,  my  power  to  speak  seemed  to 
leave  me — or  some  new  object  presented  itself,  or  some 
new  remark  from  him  drew  off  my  attention.  So  the 
day  passed ;  and  we  came  at  night  to  the  town  whither 
we  were  both  bound,  without  my  having  signified  plainly 
that  I  was  not  of  his  way  of  thinking. 

He  was  not  merely  a  man  of  bodily  and  mental 
power  and  activity ;  but  also  he  had  a  cultivated  and 
scientific  mind.  His  was  plainly  not  the  infidelity  of 
a  careless,  brutish  nature,  but  of  a  person  who  rejected 
something,  which  was  found  either  repulsive,  or  un- 
satisfying and  disappointing. 

To  the  natural  man,  under  the  domination  of  mere 
animal  desires  and  feelings,  religion  which  demands 
self-control — self-denial  —  purity  of  life  —  love  of  our 
brethren — is  repulsive. 
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I  thought  there  was  more  than  this  in  his  infidelity. 
He  was  not  a  mere  animal ; — intellect  was  in  him,  both 
bright  and  polished,  both  luxuriant  and  cultivated :  and 
an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  and  even  of  the  good, 
showed  a  character  above  average. 

His  manner  in  doing  some  little  kindnesses,  his  enjoy- 
ment of  the  delight  his  companion  enjoyed,  and,  in 
particular,  the  fact  that  came  out  in  conversation,  that 
he  was  on  a  long  and  tiresome  journey,  in  order  to 
attain  a  real  benefit  for  a  friend ;  and  the  disinterested 
interest  which  was  unmistakeable  in  his  very  tone,  when 
he  spoke  of  the  purpose  of  his  journey,  made  me  feel 
doubly  ashamed  and  sorry  that  I  could  not  say  one  word 
to  him,  which  might  lead  him  to  see  the  wrongness  of  his 
views,  and  help  perhaps  to  direct  him  to  real  happiness, 
never  to  be  felt  in  infidelity, — ^however  much  high  intelli- 
gence, joined  with  health  and  propitious  circumstances, 
may  for  a  season  give  an  appearance  of  real  happiness. 

Tired  with  his  journey — having  been  more  than  one 
night  without  lying  down  in  bed — he  proposed  that, 
after  the  refreshment  of  a  bath,  we  should  take  cofiee 
together  in  one  of  our  rooms,  and  escape  the  bustle  of 
the  public  eating-room  in  the  hotel. 

And  as  we  sat,  near  midnight,  over  our  coflfee — having 
found  it  in  vain  to  watch  for  opportunities  (for  I  perceived 
that  I  missed  them  all,  after  they  had  passed  by) — I 
abruptly  entered  on  the  subject,  and  said : — 

"  I  cannot  separate  from  one  with  whom  I  have  passed 
so  very  delightful  a  day,  without  saying  that  one 
feeling  of  sadness  is  stronger  than  all  the  feeling  of 
pleasure  which  your  company  has  given  me. 

"  I  see  plainly  that  you  not  only  do  not  profess  to  be 
religious  ;  but  that  you  reject  the  religion  of  the  Bible. 

L  2 
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"  I  am  not  going  to  preach  a  sermon  to  you  on  the 
subject ;  but  I  must  say,  that  I  am  convinced  if  you 
would  fairly  examine  the  matter,  you  would  not  think 
as  you  do." 

He  stared  at  me  for  a  moment.  Then  bursting  into 
a  laugh — not  of  derision — he  was  too  courteous  and  too 
kind  for  that — ^but  a  laugh  of  real  fim,  he  said — **  Oh, 
my  good  Sir,  we  have  laughed  too  much  together  to-day 
for  this  joke  to  take." 

"  Nay,  I  really  mean  no  joke ;  I  am  serious." 

He  seemed  half  to  believe  I  was  serious,  and  said — 
"  Now  tell  me,  do  you  think  that  I  can  believe  you  are  a 
religious  man,  after  all  I  saw  of  you  to-day  ?  Did  you 
not  run  like  a  school-boy  ?  Did  we  not  climb  like  goats, 
and  skip  like  kids,  and  laugh  with  very  childlike 
exuberance  of  spirits  ?  Did  you  not  really  enjoy  every 
fine  view ;  yes,  and  every  comical  incident  that  came 
across  us,  as  much  as  I  did  ?  And  do  you  think  I  could 
believe  you  would  have  done  so — or  could — ^if  your 
heart  was  stuffed  with  religion,  and  all  its  dogmas  and 
dreary  doctrines ;  or  that  you  could  have  run  so,  and 
skipped  so,  and  laughed  so,  if  you  had  a  big  black  Bible 
in  your  pocket  to  keep  you  in  fear  of  damnation  ?" 

I  answered  by  drawing  a  black-covered  pocket  Bible 
from  my  pocket. 

Had  I  presented  a  pistol  at  him  he  would  probably  have 
been  less  surprised.  But  he  soon  recovered  his  balance, 
and  said — "  That's  not  a  Bible,  though  it  is  like  one." 

"  Indeed  it  is,  though — take  it  and  convince  yourself." 

When  he  was  convinced,  he  said — "  Well,  well,  you 
are  a  bad  one  ;  I  am  bad  enough,  God  knows ;  but  al- 
though I  don't  think  I  believe  that  book,  and  though  I 
don't  pretend  to  have  any  religion,  or  such  stuflF,  yet  I 
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don't  think  I  would  have  been  able  to  do  as  you  have 
done  to-day — and  have  enjoyed  myself  so  thoroughly — 
with  a  Bible  in  my  very  pocket." 

"  Then  the  case  is  as  I  was  inclined  to  suspect — ^you 
do  not  know  what  is  in  the  Bible." 

"0  yes,"  said  he,  "I  know  very  well.  I  had  once  to 
read  it  every  day ;  and  my  relations  are  very  devout 
people ;  none  of  them  would  treat  the  Bible  as  you  do, 
and  make  it  a  common  travelling-companion,  to  talk 
and  laugh  with  it  actually  touching  them.  I  declare  I 
am  half  afraid  of  you. 

"  I  have  met  many  and  many  men  and  women  who 
pretended  to  be  religious,  or  children  of  God,  as  they 
said :  and  it  was  not  always  pretence ;  for  I  am  sure 
some  of  them  thought  it  a  dreadful  sober  earnest ;  but 
then  they  acted  consistently,  and  were  sad  and  long- 
faced  ;  and  often  have  I  been  scolded,  for  laughing  and 
enjoying  myself,  by  them.  I  wish  one  that  I  know  was 
to  see  you  now  with  your  Bible,  and  to  have  heard  you 
and  seen  you  enjoying  yourself,  like  any  sinner,  all  day 
long.  Either  she  (for  I  speak  of  a  lady)  would  put 
you  to  shame,  or  you  would  have  to  show  her  something 
she  has  not  seen  yet  in  the  Bible.'* 

I  opened  the  Bible  and  said — "  I  would  show  her  this, 

*  My  servants  shall  laugh  for  joy  of  heart,  but  ye  shall 
cry  for  sorrow  of  heart '  (Isaiah  Ixv.  14)  ;  and  you  see 
in  the  11th  verse  to  whom  it  was  that  the  word  says, 

*  Te  shall  cry  for  sorrow  of  heart,  and  howl  for  vexation 
of  spirit.'    It  was  to  them  that  *  forsake  the  Lord.' 

"  I  would  show  her  that  this  book  tells  us  that '  the 
merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine :'  that  God 
giveth  us  richly  *  all  things  to  enjoy,'  and  bids  us 
rejoice  evermore.     So  that  it  is  not  true  religion,  or 
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goodness,  that  makes  men  sad  and  sorrowful — ^but  the 
want  of  it." 

"  Yes,"  he  rejoined ;  "  if  you  could  stop  there,  and  go  no 
farther  than  those  cheerful  and  cheering  words  of  the 
Bible.  But  what  is  the  use  of  telling  a  man  to  rejoice 
and  to  be  merry,  if  the  same  book  tells  him  such  terrible 
things  about  Almighty  God,  that  any  one  who  is  re- 
ligious, and  thinks  much  about  them,  must  live  in  a 
continual  fear?  And  besides,  the  Bible  tells  us  such 
incredible  and  inconsistent  things,  that  no  man  who  uses 
his  reason  can  believe  them.  And  yet  it  declares  that 
God  win  damn  us  if  we  don't.  Is  there  any  escape  from 
fear,  and  melancholy,  and  despair,  but  by  throwing  such 
a  book  overboard  at  onca?  If  it  is  false,  of  course  the 
sooner  you  fling  it  away  the  better ;  and  if  it  unhappily 
is  true,  then  it  is  the  wisest  way  to  forget  it,  till  the 
evil  day  comes.^* 

I  asked  him  why  he  attributed  such  things  to  the 
Bible,  and  began  to  assure  him  he  was  mistaken ;  but 
he  took  me  up,  and  said,  "  I  know  you  will  say,  like  the 
others,  that  men  must  believe  that  God  is  good,  no 
matter  what  He  does,  or  how  unreasonable  He  may  seem 
to  them — or  how  cruel.  And  if  I  ask  you  how  a  man 
can  believe  a  being  to  be  good^  who  seems  to  him  to  be 
unreasonable  and  cruel,  that  is,  who  seems  to  him  to  be 
had  ?  you  will  say,  we  cannot  understand  it ;  but  we  are 
required  by  our  religion  to  believe  and  to  do  all  that  is 
set  down  for  us,  although  we  do  not  understand  it,  and 
although  it  is  quite  beyond  our  understanding.  And 
you  will  tell  me,  that  divine  things  are  not  like  human 
things ;  that  we  should  expect  to  understand  them ;  so 
that  our  place  and  duty,  as  good  Christians,  is  to  ac- 
knowledge that  our  understandings  and  our  reason  are 
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no  use,  but  rather  seem  to  mislead  us;  and  that  we 
must  acknowledge  ourselves  convinced,  and  submit  to 
ibilow,  even  where  reason  and  understanding  are  quite 
against  what  we  are  taught  and  commanded." 

When  I  sought  to  answer,  he  continued  vehemently — 
*'  Let  me  finish  what  I  am  saying,  and  you  shall  see  you 
have  not  to  do  with  an  ignorant  unbeliver.  All  your 
arguments  have  been  tried  against  me,  and  have  failed : 
I  will  tell  you  why ;  and  let  me  see  if  you  will  then 
venture  to  defend  your  position  otherwise  than  by  pro- 
nouncing me  an  incorrigible  heretic,  or  some  such  thing, 
for  not  agreeing  with  you. 

"  First,  then,  the  arguments  you  will  bring,  as  others 
have  done,  will  fail,  because  they  are  contrary  to  reason; 
and  therefore  you  forbid  me  to  prove  them  by  the  use 
of  the  reason  and  intelligence  which  God  has  given  us 
(a  very  needless,  useless  gift,  if  we  are  not  to  use  it  when 
we  most  want  it).  Secondly,  and  here  is,  in  my  mind, 
the  overwhelming  argument  against  you; — all  these 
arguments  have  failed,  because  the  very  Bible  itself 
condemns  the  means  by  which  its  dogmas  are  enforced. 
I  know  it  enough  to  be  aware,  that  it  declares  that 
without  the  use  of  reason,  without  understanding  about 
God  and  God's  ways,  no  one  can  be  rightly  religious. 
I  know  it  says,  that  even  if  you  receive  the  word,  yet 
if  you  do  not  understand  it,  the  evil  one  will  take  all 
you  have  learned  out  of  your  heart.  It  says,  '  Prove  all 
things ; '  and, '  With  all  your  getting  get  imderstanding.' 
And  you  come,  and  say  you  stand  upon  the  Bible !  yet 
you  dare  to  say  that,  in  order  to  receiving  the  Bible  as 
a  teacher,  I  must  receive  some  things  without  proof, 
and  so  believe  in  them  as  to  hold  them  fast.  0,  my  dear 
Sir,  it  won't  do ;  your  religion  may  impose  on  one  who 
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dares  not  think,  or  who  will  call  that  ^  faith*  which  is 
mere  submission  of  a  spirit  to  the  domineering  of  a  fellow- 
man.  But  I,  my  good  Sir,  while  I  reject  the  Bible,  and 
the  so-called  Christian  religion,  I  yet  acknowledge  there 
are  some  bright  flashes  in  the  book,  which  would  greatly 
improve  your  religion,  if  you  would  dare,  in  real  cou- 
rageous manliness  of  heart,  to  receive  them  and  act  up 
to  them  ;  and  among  the  foremost  of  these  bright  rays, 
I  acknowledge  that  sentence,  '  Ye  shall  know  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.'  So,  from  the 
moment  I  saw  the  truth,  with  regard  to  religion,  I 
was  made  free  from  its  fetters,  its  falsehoods,  and  its 
monstrous  burdens;  and  I  stand  a  freethinker,  and 
an  unbeliever,  denounced  and  excommimicated  by  the 
saints:  and  so,  I  must  suppose,  by  you;  unless  you 
are  playing  a  bad  joke,  which,  I  confess,  I  half  suspect." 

"  Now,  suffer  me  to  reply,"  I  said,  when  he  seemed  to 
have  done.  "  And  first,  let  me  assure  you  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  the  principles  you  assert ;  I  claim  the  freedom, 
bestowed  only  by  the  knowledge  of  truth ;  I  assert  not 
the  right  only,  but  the  imperative  necessity,  to  prove 
all  things,  if  we  would  hold  fast  anything.  I  assert, 
with  you,  the  sin  and  shame  of  letting  God's  good  gifts 
of  intellect  and  reason  lie  idle,  much  more  of  decrying 
them.  I  maintain  that  we  cannot^  without  imder- 
standing  it,  believe  anything,  upon  any  authority 
whatever ;  yet  all  this  makes  me  hold  the  Bible  fast, 
and  profess  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  taught  in  that 
Bible.     You  will  wonder,  perhaps,  at  this ;  but  so  it  is." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  he,  "  at  no  possible  display  of  either 
presumption,  or  of  inconsistency,  by  any  one  who  under- 
takes to  uphold  Christianity.  I  speak  plainly,  because 
you  do ;  and  because  you  do  not  seem  to  be  ready  to 
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take  oflfence.  I  shall  now  see  if  you  are  one  of  the 
presumptuous  or  inconsistent  men  I  allude  to,  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  mention  three  or  four  dogmas  of  your 
religion,  which  will  bear  neither  comparison  with  other 
parts  of  the  Bible,  nor  examination  by  common  reason. 

"  K  you  can  show  me  that  these  will  bear  scrutiny,  I 
will  acknowledge  myself  wrong ;  but  if  you  denounce 
me  as  a  wretch,  for  proposing  to  put  them  to  the  proof, 
or  if  you  begin  to  play  upon  words,  and  to  quibble,  and 
try  to  confase  the  argument,  and  to  shirk  the  plain 
question ;  or  if  you  confess  your  fear  to  enter  into  the 
question ;  then  I  shall  set  you  down  as  belonging  to 
the  mass  of  religious  professors,  whose  presumption, 
inconsistency,  and  despotic  assertion  of  dominion,  have 
driven  me  to  seek  and  to  find  freedom  from  religious 
slavery  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth." 

My  answer  was  this.  "  My  dear  Sir,  I  should  have 
challenged  you  to  support  your  views  against  the  Bible 
and  Christian  religion,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  terms 
you  have  used  on  the  opposite  side.  We  shall  therefore 
agree  as  to  the  terms  of  argument ;  and  if  we  both  really 
desire  to  know  the  truth,  and  seek  the  freedom  which  can 
only  thus  be  attained  to,  we  shall,  I  expect,  soon  come  to 
at  least  an  amicable  conclusion.  Were  it  not  so  late,  I 
should  ask  you  to  state  the  three  or  four  dogmas  of  the 
Christian  religion,  the  assertion  of  which,  you  say,  has  led 
you  to  seek  and  to  find  refuge  from  religion  in  truth." 

"  Nay,"  he  interrupted  me ;  "  nay,  my  good  Sir,  do  not 
talk  of  lateness,  or  my  weariness, — either  the  excitement 
of  your  discussion,  or  the  novelty  of  the  way  in  which 
you  have  introduced  the  Bible,  has  quite  wakened  me 
up ;  and  I  assure  you  I  could  not  s-leep,  were  I  to 
go  to  bed,  so  interested  am  I  in  the  subject.    I  will. 
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therefore,  at  once  state  some  of  the  dogmas  or  doctrines 
upon  which  Christianity  insists,  and  which  I  maintain 
to  be  inconsistent  in  themselves,  when  tried  by  reason, 
and  also  contradictory  to  other  parts  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Bible  itself. 

"  I  will  take,  then,  the  following  (without,  however, 
admitting  or  implying  that  these  are  the  only,  or  the 
chiefest,  doctrines  to  which  I  object,  and  the  authorita- 
tive declaration  of  which  has  driven  me  away  from 
Christianity) : — 

"  First,  Reconciliation  by  the  death  of  Christ.  Secondly, 
Redemption  by  the  same.  Thirdly,  the  Mediatum  of 
Christ.  Fourthly,  the  doctrine  of  the  Imputatian  of 
Righteousness  without  works,  or  Salvation  by  faith." 

"Well,  I  confess,  if  you  can  prove  these  to  be  false, 
contradictory,  or  unreasonable,  you  will  have  made  a 
very  effectual  assault  on  Christianity;  they  each  and 
all  are  so  distinctly  declared  in  the  Bible." 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  they  are,  and  insisted  on  by  your 
religion ;  yet  they  are  denied  by  both  contrary  to  both, 
and  inconsistent  with  both  and  with  themselves." 

**  I  am  astonished  to  hear  you  say  so  ;  unless,  indeed, 
you  have,  as  I  begin  to  suspect,  taken  a  certain  class  of 
teachers  for  your  guides,  in  forming  an  opinion  of 
Christianity,  and  have  set  their  doctrines  above  the 
Bible.  If  you  have  done  this,  no  wonder  you  have 
found  enough  to  drive  you  into  a  profession  of  infidelity. 
The  Bible  gives  no  encouragement  to  those  who  thus 
exalt  human  teachers  into  spiritual  autocrats  and  despots; 
but  let  me  have  some  of  your  objections." 

"  You  shall  at  once  hear  them,"  said  he.  "  I  deny  that 
anything  can  reconcile  a  holy  or  a  good  being  to  a 
real,  actual  sinner :   for  if  that  being  is  good,  he  can 
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never  be  satisfied  by  any  amount  of  penalty  for  sin,  nor 
can  he  be  satisfied  except  by  the  bad  man  becoming 
good. 

"Again,  on  the  same  subject,  I  deny  that  if  God  was 
at  enmity  with  man.  He  could  invent  and  execute  a  plan 
to  reconcile  Himself  to  man  :  if  He  did,  it  would  prove 
that  God  was  the  firiend  of  man  all  along,  and  never  his 
enemy,  and  so  involve  a  contradiction  in  itself. 

"  Again,  God,  who  is  spoken  of  as  being  reconciled  to 
sinners,  is  said,  by  the  Scripture,  to  have  loved  us  even 
when  we  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  which  makes 
the  Bible  contradict  itself;  for  it  is  nonsense  to  say 
that  when  God  loves  tcs.  He  was  reconciled  to  us  by  the 
death  of  his  Sonl" 

"  Well,  I  can  answer  these  objections  very  shortly. 

"  The  Scriptures  never  do  speak  of  God,  when  He 
loved  us,  being  reconciled  to  us,  by  any  means;  that 
would,  indeed,  be  nonsense." 

"Then,"  said  he,  ''when  do  you  say  He  was  reconciled?" 

"  Is  it  a  question,  when  /say  He  was  reconciled ?  or 
when  the  Scriptures  say  so  ?  " 

"  O,  I  mean  when  do  the  Scriptures  say  so  ?  as  you 
are  so  particular." 

"  Yes,  I  am  very  particular  on  such  a  point ;  and  if  I 
was  not,  you  would,  I  suspect,  soon  catch  me  at  a  fault. 
But  I  answer,  perhaps  to  your  surprise,  that  the  Scrip- 
ture never  speaks  of  God  being  reconciled  at  all." 

"Then,"  asked  he,  "why  do  you  talk  of  God  being 
a  reconciled  Father?" 

"  If  I  did  speak  so,  what  would  it  be  to  our  purpose  ?" 

"  Why,  I  should  prove  you  wrong." 

"  And  would  that  prove  Scripture  wrong?  " 

"  No ;  but  it  would  prove  all  wrong  who  agree  with 
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yon.  But,  without  hesitating,  tell  me  how  you  can  use 
such  language  in  your  religion,  and  then  tell  me  it  is 
not  in  the  Bible?" 

"  I  do  not  use  such  language  at  all.  K  I  did,  and  if 
you  could  show  me  it  was  not  in  the  Scripture,  (or  much 
more,  if  you  could  show  me  it  was  contrary  to  Scripture,) 
I  should  at  once  give  it  up  as  an  error." 

''  Do  you,  then,  give  up  as  an  error,  the  doctrine  of 
reconciliation?" 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  friend,  not  so  fest :  thereupon  hangs  all 
my  happiness,  all  my  hope ;  '  for  if,  when  we  were  ene- 
mies, we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his 
Son,  much  more  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by 
his  life.  And  not  only  so,  but  we  also  joy  in  God, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we  have  now 
received  the  atonement.'  " 

"Ah,"  said  he, "  I  have  caught  you,  my  good  feUow;  you 
pretend  to  be  so  very  wise,  and  to  argue  so  well ;  bnt  those 
very  identical  words,  that  you  bring  in  so  pat  to  your  pur- 
pose, I  remember  learning  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ; 
so  don't  think  to  pass  them  off  on  me  for  your  own.'* 

"  Nay,  my  dear  Sir,  I  do  not  pretend  to  pass  them  for 
my  own ;  I  quote  them  to  show  you  what  Scripture  says 
about  a  reconciliation  and  atonement." 

"  Well,  well ;  but  quote  me  some  of  the  passages  that 
speak  of  G<>d  when  He  was  an  enemy  being  recondled 
to  us,  and  about  His  receiving  the  atonement;  and  then 
you  will  see  how  Christianity  and  Scripture  contradict 
themselves,  and  are  inconsistent  in  themselves.  I  think 
I  have  posed  you  now." 

"  Yes,  I  confess  this  demand  does  '  pose  '  me,  as 
you  call  it;  for  I  really  do  not  know  one  place  in 
Scripture  that  says  what  you  allude  to ;  perhaps,  as  you 
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seem  to  remember  having  studied  it,  you  will  favour  me 
with  a  reference  to  such  a  passage." 

'^  No,  indeed,  I  cannot;  but  you  know  there  are  plenty; 
I  have  heard  twenty  parsons  talk  about  it/^ 

"  I  cannot  undertake  to  defend  what  twenty  parsons 
may  say ;  but  I  tell  you  fairly,  that  if  you  cannot  refer 
to  a  place  which  says,  that  when  God  was  an  enemy  He 
was  reconciled,  neither  can  I,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons 
— ^because  there  is  none  such/^ 

"  Then  you  give  up  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation." 

"  Not  so  fast — I  quoted  a  passage  which  you  thought 
I  meant  to  pass  for  my  own  argument ;  I  now  adopt  it 
as  the  best  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation 
which  I  know  of, — and,  according  to  it,  I  hold  the  doc- 
trine, and  rejoice  in  it  too." 

"  But  what,"  said  he,  "  will  you  do  with  those  who  hold 
the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  in  the  sense  which  I  opposed, 
and  which,  you  say,  is  not  to  be  found  in  Scripture  ?" 

"  I  think,  my  good  Sir,  I  may  very  safely  hand  them 
over  to  you  to  argue  with  them,  instead  of  wasting  your 
time  arguing  against  Christianity  and  against  Scripture, 
while  the  arguments  you  bring  are  not  even  opposed  to 
the  one  or  the  other." 

"  Why,  that  would  make  it  out,  that  the  purpose  of 
Christ's  death  was  to  make  God's  enemies  love  Him, 
according  to  that  place  in  Komans.  But  see,  here  is 
another  for  you :  What  does  it  mean  when  it  says,  *  He 
died,  the  just  for  the  unjust  ? '  " 

"  Probably  the  rest  of  the  passage  will  explain  the 
meaning,  without  being  contradictory  to  what  we  have 
already  quoted.     Can  you  finish  it?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  so.  It  is  in  Peter;  I  remember  the  words, 
*  The  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God.' 
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Yes — that  is,  we  were  away  from  God — ^I  see — ^it  agrees 
with  the  other.  But  see  here,  that  is  not  the  place  I 
meant  to  quote ; — it  is  this :  ^  That  He  might  be  just,  and 
jet  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus.'  What 
does  that  mean?" 

"  Keally  I  don't  think  it  means  anything  closely  con- 
nected with  our  present  subject,  so  as  to  explain  it  one 
way  or  the  other,  even  as  it  is  written ;  but,  as  you  have 
quoted  it,  it  would  imply,  what  does  not  exist,  a  diffi- 
culty, namely,  in  uniting  justice  and  forgiveness;  whereas 
there  is  not  even  an  apparent  contradiction ;  you  should 
not  put  in  the  word  *  yet,'  for  it  is  plainly  written,  *  that 
He  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier '  of  the  believer." 

"  But  surely  it  means,  and  yet  the  justifier." 

"  Don't  you  think  God  would  have  said  so,  if  he  meant 
it  so?" 

"  Why,  if  God  said  it  at  all,  I  suppose  He  might.  But 
I  see  am  going  to  make  nothing  of  you  on  this  head. 
You  give  up,  however,  the  doctrine  I  objected  to,  about 
God  being  reconciled  to  us." 

"  I  never  defended  it  against  you ;  but  I  must  protest 
against  the  reasonableness  of  your  idea,  that  you  give 
a  blow  to  the  Bible,  or  to  Christianity,  by  overthrowing 
a  doctrine  that  belongs  not  to  the  first,  and  certainly, 
therefore,  not  to  the  second." 

"  But  I  surely  do  give  a  blow  to  those  who  maintain 
the  doctrine  I  objected  to.     Is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  Perhaps  it  might  be  so,  if  such  were  here  to  receive 
the  blow ;  but  as  there  are  not,  it  seems  to  me  only  to 
recoil  on  yourself,  and  to  injure  you,  by  inducing  you 
to  admit  the  most  unscientific,  unreasonable  argument 
Thus  you  have,  as  you  supposed,  proved  a  certain  doctrine 
to  be  unreasonable  and  inconsistent ;  therefore  you  reject 
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a  book  and  a  religion,  of  which  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  affirms  or  countenances  the  objectionable  doctrine. 
Is  it  not  so?" 

"  I  never  looked  on  it  so ;  but  I  am  driven  into  a  corner, 
and  can't  deny  it.  Let  us  drop  that  question,  and  go  to 
another." 

"  With  all  my  heart.  You  seem  to  have  understood 
that  I  do  not  purpose  to  take  up  arms  for  every  doctrine, 
which  any  theologians  may  think,  or  say,  they  build  on 
Scripture ;  but  only  for  Christianity^  which  I  maintain 
to  be  solely  and  entirely  founded  on  Scripture,  and  to 
be  found  in  Scripture." 

"  I  understand,"  said  he,  "  that  you  are  a  very  odd 
fellow.  I  don't  want  to  be  beaten,  nor  to  submit  to  the 
Bible ;  and  I  feel  I  am  in  a  fair  way  of  both,  after  think- 
ing myself  so  safe  and  so  free.  It  is  very  odd !  but,  come 
on — ^let  me  try  the  next  thing.   What  did  I  say  ?  " 

"  You  said,  secondly,  '  Kedemption.' " 

*'  Yes  ;  your  religion  speaks  of  that  as  a  purchasing. 
Now,  how  can  you  talk  oi^^free  forgiveness  and  a  heaven, 
freely  given,  and  all  other  blessings  yreeZy  bestowed;  and 
then  alter  your  doctrine,  and  talk  of  all  these  being 
purchased  by  the  blood  of  Christ  for  us  ?  Before  you 
reply  to  me,  I  will  tell  you  what  answers  you  need  not 
give.  You  need  not  say,  that  as  God  Himself  paid 
the  price  to  Himself,  therefore  it  was  free  to  its.  I  have 
had  enough  of  that;  and  those  who  bring  such  an 
answer  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  if  a  man  were  to  do 
what  they  attribute  to  their  God,  they  would  call  it  a 
base  or  a  childish  quibble.  The  question  is  not  merely 
as  to  man  receiving  something  freely ;  but  as  God's 
giving  it  all  freely.  Now,  if  the  price  paid  is  counted  by 
God  as  the  payment  of  what  He  gives ;  if  He  considers 
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that  He  receives  an  equivalent,  then  He  does  not  give 
fredy^  in  the  honest  sense  of  the  words.  A  thing  can- 
not be,  by  the  same  act,  gtren  and  sold.  And  if  what 
Grod  gives  is  fteely  given,  then  it  is  not  purchased.  So 
you  must  find  other  answezs  to  defend  yonr  position 
£rom  the  imputation  of  being  both  contraiy  to  reason, 
and  inconsistent  with  Scriptnn?,"' 

"  Please  to  repeat  plainly  the  doctrine  which  you 
challenge  me  to  defend  by  reason  and  by  Scripture.*' 

"  That  by  the  purchase  or  redemption-price  of  Jesus' 
blood,  forgiveness,  heaven,  and  all  other  blessings  are 
procured  lor  us," 

"  Supps>se,  as  in  the  case  of  *  reconciliation,'  I  dechne 
to  support  the  doctrine  you  attack.'' 

"  Then  you  give  up  the  doctrine  of  the  redemption 
of  a  purchased  possession,  as  it  is  called." 

"  Xay,  I  maintain  it  in  all  its  fiodness :  while  I  main- 
tain the  doctrine  also,  •that  if  God  spared  not  his  own 
Son,  but  deli^~ered  Him  up  for  us  all.  He  will  also  with 
Him  FREELY  sive  us  all  thinsrs.' " 

•'  Is  it  not  mere  nonsense  to  talk  of  the  same  thing 
being  £neely  ^ven,  and  at  the  same  time  purchased  at 
an  inestimable  price  ? '' 

•'Sunely  it  is  nonsense,  and  self-contradictiiig;  I 
admit  it  faUy," 

"  Then  how  do  you  support  Scripture  and  Christiamtjr 
in  this  doctrine?'' 

"  1  do  not :  I  need  iM>t  do  so :  fi>r  they  do  not  assert  it, 
nor  anything  else  seltkx'ntradicting  or  unintelligible.'* 

**  What,  then,  is  Wught  by  the  redemption — ^if  it  is 
not  that  which  vou  sav  God  srives  fteelv?* 

*->ow,  you  ask  a  quesrion  which  can  be  plainly 
•■^*^»««ei     1|>    are  bought  with  a    price.     We   are 
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redeemed  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ.  We  are  the 
purchased  possession.  God  gives  freely  what  we  need 
— but  could  make  no  claim  to ;  whereas  men  will  not  give 
freely  what  God  desires,  and  what  He  has  every  claim 
to.  That  is  to  say,  man  will  not  give  himself  to  God 
freely ;  will  not  give  his  heart,  his  affections,  his  love — 
and  so  his  service.  These  all  he  has  sold  to  sin,  to 
Satan ;  and  he  is  a  slave — a  slave  to  that  world  over 
which  God  gave  him  dominion.  This  slavery  is  death ; 
death,  not  in  being  deprived  of  existence  and  feeling, 
but  death  in  suffering  destruction  and  misery. 

"  Man  sells  himself  into  this  slavery  for  what  he 
wrongly  believes  will  satisfy  him — for  selfish  gratification 
of  his  desires.  The  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye, 
and  the  pride  of  life  steal  his  affections,  become  the 
objects  of  his  love,  and  destroy  his  peace.  And  he  will 
not  freely  abandon  the  choice  he  has  made,  even  when 
he  has  found  it  to  be  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 
And  if  God  would  not  freely  give  all  to  purchase  the 
affections  of  man — to  redeem  him  from  all  iniquity — man 
would  be  irretrievably  lost.  So  it  is  said  of  the  Chris- 
tians, we  love  God,  hecause  He  first  loved  us ;  there  is 
a  *  because,'  not  in  ourselves,  nor  by  possibility  arising 
in  ourselves;  we  do  not  love  freely.  But  God  loves 
ufl — why?  Because  Qod  is  love — because  He  is  God, 
and  not  man." 

"  Now,"  said  my  friend,  "  I  have  you  in  a  position  in 
which  I  can,  without  fail,  or  possibility  of  failure,  knock 
over  all  your  arguments;  and  smash  what  you  have 
(I  acknowledge,  very  correctly)  stated  from  Scripture — 
with  one  cannon-ball  taken  from  that  same  magazine. 
Will  you  deny  that  the  Scripture  says  that  Christians 
are  to  forgive,  even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake  forgave 
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them;  and  will  you  say  that  does  not  allude  to  the 
purchase  of  his  forgiveness  by  the  death  of  Christ,  for 
the  sake  of  which  God  is  supposed  here  to  forgive 
those  who  believe  in  that  doctrine?  You  see  you  have 
no  mere  novice  to  deal  with,  nor  one  who  is  afraid  to 
tear  down  every  foundation,  as  well  as  every  super- 
structure, of  false  religion.  And  say  now,  as  an  honest 
man,  using  words  fairly,  will  you  attempt  to  assert  that 
what  is  really  given  for  the  sake  of  a  priceless  purchase, 
what  is  bought  at  a  cost,  said  to  be  of  infinite  worth,  is 
freely  given?  Mark  me,  I  don't  ^^j  freely  received^  but 
freely  given?^ 

He  looked  triumphantly  in  my  face  as  he  said  this, 
and  added,  "  I  do  believe  you  are  too  honest  to  attempt 
to  quibble,  and  explain  away  the  meaning  of  word*-- 
which  is  the  only  possible  chance  of  escape  from  the 
position  I  have  set  you  in.  And  if  you  were  deceived, 
or  deceiver  enough  to  think  of  attempting  it,  you  see 
I  am  not  to  be  conquered,  either  by  frightening  me  by 
an  appeal  to  my  superstitions,  or  by  confounding  me  by 
a  mass  of  inconsistent  words.  You  see  that  I  know  and 
assert  a  fact — that  a  purchased  thing  is  not  frtely 
given,  by  him  who  gives  it  for  the  sake  of  the  price, 
and  who  would  not  give  it,  but  for  the  payment  of  the 
price.  Yet  your  Bible  speaks  of  'freely  given,'  and 
your  religion  teaches  you  to  forgive  freely — J^^jfredy^ 
even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake  forgave  you  I "  He 
drew  out  these  last  words  with  a  mixture  of  sarcastic 
bitterness  and  exulting  triumph  of  tone;  and  crossed 
his  arms,  looking  at  me  as  much  as  to  say,  "  You  are 
utterly  vanquished." 

In  the  meantime  I  rang  the  bell ;  and  on  the  servant 
coming,   I  asked  if  he  could  procure  for  me  a  New 
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Testament.  (The  town  where  we  were  was  on  the 
Continent.)  He  succeeded  in  a  few  minutes  in  getting 
it,  while  I  turned  to  the  passage  in  my  Bible  to  which 
my  opponent  plainly  referred.  (Ephes.  iv.  32.)  I  showed 
him  the  place  silently,  and  he  silently  nodded. 

I  now  opened  the  Testament  in  another  language, 
and  gave  him  the  book  to  read  it,  which  when  he  did 
he  frowned,  and  then  spoke  angrily,  saying,  "  0,  that's 
a  mere  come-offi  You  knew  very  well  that  the  two 
translations  differed,  but  I  stand  upon  our  English 
Protestant  Version.^^ 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  if  you  do,  I  cannot  answer  you. 
But  it  stands  alone  in  its  mistranslation ;  and  I  am  not 
English  enough  to  prefer  the  English  Protestant  trans- 
lation to  every  other  translation  I  ever  met  with,  and  to 
the  original  text  besides,  which  all  make  it,  '  Even  as 
Grod  in  Christ  forgave  you.^  And,  moreover,  some  at 
least  of  the  older  English  versions  so  translate  it. 
Let  us  not  argue  as  if  we  were  enemies  trying  to  van- 
quish each  other  ;  but  end  as  we  began,  in  friendship, 
and  in  a  friendly  manner,  searching  for  what  the  truth 
is,  that  it  may  make  us  free." 

"  I  thank  you,"  he  exclaimed,  "  for  that  word.  Yes;  if 
this  passage  is  as  you  say  it,  then  its  truth  is  obvious, 
its  consistency  with  the  truth  which  commends  itself  to 
our  reason  and  affections.  Yes,  we  should — I  maintain 
it,  infidel  as  I  am — we  should  forgive  as  God,  for  the 
sake  of  what  He  is,  (not  for  the  sake  of  any  compensa- 
tion,) forgives  us.  And  if  the  Bible  and  Christianity 
taught  that,  I  should  never  have  rejected  both.  But 
now,  that  verse — ^in  its  original  purity  and  beauty — only 
shines  to  manifest  the  terrible  inconsistency  and  contra- 
diction of  all  the  passages  that  teach  the  other  doctrine." 
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"  My  dear  Sir,"  I  rejoined,  "pray  do  not  make  men 
of  straw  to  knock  down,  and  then  proclaim  a  triumph ; 
but  tell  me  some,  at  least,  of  those  passages  of  Scripture 
which  seem  to  you  to  assert  that  heaven  is  purchased 
for  us,  or  that  anything  is  purchased  for  us  by  the 
blood  of  Christ ;  or  which  intimate  any  other  doctrine 
th^n  the  perfectly  simple  and  beautiful  one — that  WE 
iffe  that  which  Christ  redeemed,  purchased,  bought; 
while  God,  who  gave  Him  to  redeem  us  from  aU  ini- 
quity to  be  his  own,  and  to  reconcile  us  when  enemies 
to  Himself,  does  also  with  Him  freely  give  us  all  things.** 

"  Don't  you  know,"  asked  he,  "  that  there  are  plenty 
of  passages  which  assert  the  doctrine  I  objected  to,  and 
which  say,  that  all  good  things  are  only  given  on 
account  of  the  satisfaction,  or  payment,  or  redemption 
paid  for  us  to  God  by  Jesus  ?  I  may  not  be  able  to  find 
them  at  once,  for  I  have  long  thrown  aside  the  Bible; 
but  if  we  are,  as  you  say,  not  opponents  arguing  for 
victory,  but  friends  endeavouring  to  get  at  truth,  do 
you,  who  are  conversant  with  the  book,  tell  me  honestly 
where  these  passages  are,  for  you  surely  know  them." 

"  I  assure  you  I  cannot  help  you  as  you  desire ;  for  I 
have  in  vain  searched  the  Scriptures  for  such  passages. 
I  thought,  as  you  do,  that  the  doctrine  was  that  of 
Christianity,  and  therefore,  of  course,  plainly  stated  in 
Scripture.  The  mistranslation  we  have  been  looking 
at  struck  me  some  years  ago,  and  I  sought  at  once  for 
the  other  passages  which  explicitly  stated  the  doctrine 
which  this  text  had  been  made  to  state  so  explicitly; 
but  I  never  could  find  one.'^ 

"  You  cannot  deny,  however,  that  that  mistranslation 
does  state  a  doctrine  of  Christianity,  although  not, 
perhaps,  of  the  Scriptures.'' 
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"I  cannot,  indeed,  deny  that  many  do  hold  that 
doctrine ;  but  if  all  men  held  it,  while  I  see  it  is  con- 
trary to  Scripture — and,  moreover,  makes  the  religion 
which  adopts  it  self-contradicting — I  cannot  admit  that 
it  is  a  Christian  doctrine." 

"  0  !  ho !  ^'  said  he,  again  exulting,  "  then  I  see  you 
are  as  great  an  infidel  as  myself;  for  I  can  see  already 
that  if  you  hold  such  views  as  you  have  stated  and  sup- 
ported, and  if  you  dare  to  stand  opposed  to  the  mass  of 
Christians  who  hold  the  contrary,  you  must  modify 
the  rest  of  the  Christian  religion,  with  all  its  difficulties, 
to  meet  those  views,  and  it  would  so  become  quite 
simple  and  reasonable ;  and  I  confess  I  should  like  to 
think  I  might  add — quite  consistent  with  the  Scripture." 

"  Those  who  have  thought  that  the  truth  required 
them  to  acknowledge  the  doctrines  which  I  have  shown 
you  are  not  in  Scripture,  have  been  obliged  to  modify 
all  the  rest  of  their  religion,  so  that  it  should  not  too 
glaringly  contradict  itself  by  contradicting  those  doc- 
trines. Yet  it  is  really,  a  self-contradicting  system  alone 
that  can  be  thus  made  out  even  by  devout  and  clever 
men ;  they  have,  therefore,  been  obliged  to  usurp  a  cer- 
tain dominion  over  men^s  faith,  and  to  shroud  religion  in 
deeper  mystery.  Instead  of  following  those  whose  teach- 
ing was  to  clear  up  mysteries,  and  who  renounced  all 
idea  of  domineering  over  men's  faith,  I  will  retort  upon 
you,  my  dear  Sir,  and  say  that  I  think  you  are  no  real 
infidel;  but  an  unbeliever  in  certain  incredible  dogmas, 
which  you,  having  heard  them  stated,  have  wrongly 
attributed  to  Christianity  and  to  Scripture^  instead  of 
attributing  them  to  those  men  who  teach  them  or  receive 
them,  and  to  them  alone. 

"  In  that  belief  I  must  wish  you  good-night.     You 
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will,  if  I  mistake  not,  inquire  farther  into  the 
matter. 

"  Yes,  I  must  say  good-night, — ^I  am  exhaustecL  But 
you  judge  rightly, — ^there  is  awakened  in  me  a  desire  to 
rummage  the  Bible ;  a  hope  to  find  it  consistent ;  an 
expectation  that  Christianity  will  prove  itself  worthy. 
Our  journey  divides  here — and  we  may  never  meet 
again  on  earth — ^but,  believe  me,  I  shall  remember  you 
as  a  Mend  with  whom  I  have  passed  the  most  interest- 
ing day  of  my  whole  life ;  and  perhaps  I  may  be  led  to 
see,  what  I  only  find  as  yet  glimmering  through  a 
wondrous  mass  of  darkness  and  uncertainty.  I  start 
early,  and,  having  done  my  business,  return  in  a  week 
or  less  by  this  road." 

It  was  three  hours  past  midnight ;  I  could  keep  him  no 
longer ;  and  with  a  warm  pressure  of  the  hand,  and  a  fer- 
vent and  thankful  prayer  in  my  heart,  I  parted  fix)in  him. 

The  next  day  I  was  far  fi-om  weU,  and  was  obliged  to 
defer  the  business  which  had  brought  me  thus  far;  and 
my  business  delayed  me  a  couple  of  days  instead  of  one. 
On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  my  fellow-traveller 
appeared  in  the  breakfast-room.  The  public  conveyance 
by  which  he  travelled  only  stopping  half-an-hour,  during 
which  he  had  to  breakfast,  we  had  no  time  for  farther 
conference ;  but  he  handed  me  a  few  notes  and  queries, 
and  I  also  gave  him  a  couple  of  leaves  out  of  my  pocket- 
book,  each  being  the  result  of  our  separate  cogitations 
on  the  subjects  of  our  conversation,  while  we  had  been 
asunder. 

On  looking  over  his  notes,  I  found  the  following : — 

"  There  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  get  any  one  to 
agree  with  you,  except  an  infidel  like  me ;  for  the  rest 
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have  their  opinions  made  up ;  and  they  have  adopted  ab- 
solutely what  they  call  the  '  scheme  of  salvation,'  as  the 
rule  of  their  profession  of  faith.  This,  as  they  pretend, 
is  so  sure  and  so  holy,  that  it  is  not  to  be  questioned ; 
and  each  religious  party  stands  entrenched  in  its  own 
fortification,  inaccessible  to  any  argument.  You  will  find 
those  the  most  inaccessible  who  make  the  greatest  profes- 
sion of  liberty,  who  cry  out  against  Koman  Catholic  usur- 
pations loudest,  and  in  words  denounce  every  attempt 
to  put  down  free  inquiry,  and  the  right  of  private 
judgment.  Call  yourself  'an  infidel,'  and  they  will 
listen  to  you,  and,  after  their  manner,  argue  with  you ; 
but  come  to  them  as  a  Christian,  opposed  to  infidelity 
on  the  one  side,  and  to  superstition  on  the  other ;  come 
with  the  Bible  in  your  hand,  and  they  will  even  refuse 
to  listen  to  you ;  if  you  bring  forward  arguments  and 
references  calculated  to  overthrow  their  view  of  the  doc- 
trines you  and  I  were  discussing,  you  will  be  called 
*  an  infidel.'  You  will  be  accused  of  denying  the  very 
doctrines  which,  I  will  acknowledge,  you  have  made 
me  now  to  think,  at  least,  worthy  of  reconsideration, 
after  I  have  for  several  years  repudiated  them. 

"  Take  my  advice — ^I  wish  to  be  your  friend,  and  to 
save  you  from  much  useless  labour,  and  much  that  will 
sorely  vex  you  and  humiliate  you — take  my  advice,  and 
hold  your  tongue  upon  these  matters,  unless  when  you 
meet  an  infidel  like  me.  You  will  be  like  a  hare  before 
a  pack  of  hounds,  if  you  dare  to  broach  ideas  that 
elevate  the  doctrines  of  *  Atonement,'  *  Keconciliation,' 
and  *  Redemption,'  to  a  position  so  divine  and  so  reason- 
able, so  spiritual  and  so  practical.  And  as  to  the  other 
doctrines  which  we  had  not  time  to  touch  upon ;  do  you 
not  perceive  that  the  admission  of  what  we  did  discuss. 
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in  the  light  you  have  led  me  to  consider  it,  must  force 
any  one  to  alter  his  views  of  these  and  many  other 
Christian  doctrines  ?  For,  if  God  be  the  party  to  win 
unwilling  man,  by  the  love  He  shows  through  Jesus,  and 
if  the  thing  purchased  by  the  redeeming  price  of  Christ's 
death  be  not  heaven,  nor  favour,  nor  any  blessing  for 
us ;  but  man  himself,  his  favour,  his  love,  his  choice ; 
all  these  turned  from  evil  to  good,  from  false  and 
perishing  things  to  true  and  eternal  things;  from  all 
that  causes  evil  to  all  that  produces  good;  or  rather 
from  all  that  is  evil  to  all  that  is  good;  if,  I  say, 
this  is  once  admitted,  then  it  will  be  found  that  all 
the  rest  of  what  Scripture  teaches  is  capable  of  being 
understood  in  accordance  with  this  idea  of  the  cha- 
racter of  God  and  of  man.  And  instead  of  a  scheme 
of  salvation,  which  must  be  either  followed  without 
daring  to  question  its  most  important  dogmas;  or  re- 
jected, as  I  have  dared  to  reject  it ;  you  will  reduce  the 
true  faith  to  this — ^That  God  desires  man  to  be  good, 
because  while  he  is  bad  he  must  be  miserable.  That 
man  is  foolish  enough  to  be  wicked  notwithstanding. 
That  God  does  not,  therefore,  change  His  will,  but  bolh 
punishes  and  comforts ;  both  hides  his  face,  or  shows 
Himself  as  He  really  is  and  always  was,  by  coming  to 
men,  in  the  person  or  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  save 
them  from  their  sins;  to  win  them  to  be  good,  by 
reconciling  them  to  Himself,  and  to  induce  them  to 
accept  what  He  freely  gives.  Thus,  you  will  make  out 
God^s  love  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  love  we 
ought  to  feel  towards  each  other,  in  its  fullest  perfection 
and  its  highest  exercise.  And  do  you  think,  my  friend, 
for  so  I  will  call  you,  that  anything  so  simple  will  be 
accepted,  either  by  the  multitude  who  have  had  their 
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palates  tickled  with  the  spiced  and  sauced  dishes  of 
modem  theology,  or  by  the  ministers  (servants?)  who 
by  their  spices  and  sauces  have  made  the  public  taste 
to  delight  in  their  cookery;  and,  indeed,  I  may  say, 
have  rendered  such  almost  necessary  to  the  appetite  and 
to  the  digestion  of  religious  nourishment? 

"  You  will  see,  by  what  I  have  said,  that  I  have  not 
only  given  attention,  during  the  few  days  since  I  saw 
you,  to  the  subjects  of  our  evening's  conversation,  but 
that  I  was  once  accustomed  to  religious  discussion,  and 
am  not  unacquainted  with  it,  in  its  various  branches. 
I  have  only  time  to  add  these  last  few  lines  to  what 
I  had  written  last  night  at  my  hotel,  intending  to  send 
it  to  you,  at  the  address  you  gave  me,  and  not  expecting 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  so  soon  again.  I  only  repeat 
now,  take  a  poor  infidel's  advice  in  this  one  thing,  and 
beware  of  bringing  a  nest  of  hornets  about  your  ears ; 
for  I  consider  the  religious  people  I  have  met  with,  or 
known  of,  in  these  days  as  no  better,  and  as  likely  to 
attack  and  sting  with  all  venom,  even  to  the  death, 
any  one  who  may  venture  to  disturb  their  nest.  So  good- 
bye, au  revoir;  and  I  will  add,  sincerely,  God  bless  you, 
if  there,  indeed,  be  a  God ;  which  I  begin  to  suspect  I 
never  really  doubted." 

I  read  his  remarks  with  much  interest,  and,  I  hope, 
not  without  profit.  I  could  understand  how  he  had 
very  foolishly,  but  very  naturally,  let  himself  be  driven 
into  thinking  himself  **  an  infidel "  by  the  clashing  of 
certain  religious  views  with  some  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  derived  in  part  fi-om  Scripture,  acquired  in  part 
by  habits  of  observation  and  reasoning.  He  had  (as, 
I  believe,  many  have  done)  imputed  to  the  Bible  and  to 
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Christianity  much  which  really  belongs  to  neither,  but 
which  takes  the  name  and  appearance  of  belonging  to 
these;  while  also  the  decided  religious  profession  and 
evident  sincerity  of  many  who  hold,  or  at  least  maintain 
in  words,  these  things,  gives  a  weight  to  them  which 
is  not  their  own.  But  does  he  not  exaggerate  the  oppo- 
sition which  any  bigoted,  though  sincere,  class  of  men 
would  offer  to  one  disagreeing  with  them,  if  such  an  one 
would  bring  forward  his  difference  of  opinion  as  a  Chris- 
tian should  do  ? 

However,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  telling  him  my 
mind  on  this  head.  I  pray  God  the  conduct  and 
manner  of  those  he  may  have  met  with  may  not  be 
such  as  to  confirm  his  unfavourable  judgment ;  but  that 
he,  and  such  as  he,  may  meet  with  true  Christians,  not 
only  ready  to  teach,  but  much  more  ready  to  listen ; 
ready  to  examine,  ready  to  search  together,  and  to  seek 
together  the  true  teaching  by  which  man,  as  a  spirit,  is 
led  by  the  Father  of  spirits  into  all  truth. 

The  few  notes  I  gave  him  were  very  desultory,  not 
having  been  intended  for  anything  but  to  remind  me  of 
the  rest  of  my  subject,  and  as  a  kind  of  sketch  of  the 
way  in  which  I  would  have  proceeded,  had  we  gone  on 
to  the  other  two  questions  of  Mediation  and  of  Salvation 
hy  Faiih^  and  of  Imputations.  I  merely  subjoin  this 
mifinished  sketch  as  it  stood : — 

"  Christ  is  the  mediator.  (See  1  Tim.  ii.  5.)  *  There  is 
one  God  and  one  mediator  between  God  and  men,  the 
man  Christ  Jesus.'  *And,  for  this  came,  He  is  the 
mediator  of  the  new  testament,  that  (by  means  of 
death  for  the  redemption  of  the  transgressions  under  the 
first  testament)  they  which  are  called  might  receive  the 
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promise  of  eternal  inheritance.'  (Heb.  ix.  15.)  Here 
is  the  assertion  of  a  fact,  and  a  cause  for  it,  or  reason — 
quite  agreeing  with  what  I  had  tried  to  show  him  is  the 
teaching  of  God  in  Scripture,  and  in  accord  with  the 
salvation  of  man  from  his  sins — in  Christian  doctrine. 
Farther,  I  would  neither  assert  nor  explain,  for  Scrip- 
ture asserts  or  explains  no  more,  and  this  assertion 
and  explanation  is  to  me  perfectly  satisfactory  and 
sufficient. 

"  As  to  salvation  by  faith  without  works,  while  also 
the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits :  as  the  good  fruits  do  not 
save  the  tree  from  being  a  bad  tree,  but  this  is  done  by 
the  change  of  nature,  of  sap,  and  of  vital  action,  and 
these  being  changed  show  their  reality  to  us  in  the 
fruit;  so  in  a  man  a  change  takes  place  when,  led 
by  Grod's  Spirit,  he  sees  God's  truth,  and  feels  God's 
love. 

"  If  a  man  can  see  tfiat  the  sap  and  vital  action  of  a 
grafted  tree  are  of  a  good  sort,  he  imputes  to  that  tree 
*  goodness,'  though  as  yet  there  is  no  fruit. 

"  So,  if  God  sees  in  a  man  that  change  of  mind  and 
heart  which  we  call  repentance,  and  which  arises  from 
faith  in  God's  real  character;  or  even  if  God  sees  that 
first  change  which  perhaps  has  existence,  in  the  form 
of  faith,  even  before  it  produces  any  farther  effect  in 
a  change  of  mind  or  feeling.  He  imputes  '  goodness '  to 
that  man,  as  the  other  does  to  the  tree,  simply  because 
He  knows  that  he  is  good,  though  the  absence,  as  yet,  of 
fruits  prevents  less  penetrating  judges  from  imputing 
such. 

"But  as  he  (my  travelling  acquaintance)  probably 
imderstood  the  assertion  of  the  doctrine — I  do  not  defend 
it — ^that  is  to  say,  as  implying  that  God  imputes  right- 
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eousness  to  any  one,  except  as  He  sees  such  an  one 
is  really  righteous. 

"  For  the  only  way  in  which  any  one  can  deliberately 
assert  this  must  be,  either  taxing  God  with  thinking  or 
saying  what  is  not  the  case;  or  else,  it  is  taking  the 
word  *  impute'  in  another  meaning  from  its  usual  and 
honest  sense ;  in  which  case,  though  the  assertion  may 
mean  something  true,  he  says  something  else,  and  argu- 
ment would  be  in  vain. 

"  I  would  desire  my  friend  not  to  impute  to  those  who 
thus  wrongly  argue,  wilful  deceit,  or  wilful  distortion  of 
truth. 

"  Even  if  such  be  the  case,  it  is  needless  to  impute  it; 
while  there  is  room  to  think  they  may  mean  what  is 
true,  and  while  there  is  reason  to  think  them  probably 
sincere  in  desire  to  do  good  and  to  glorify  God,  accord- 
ing to  their  best  idea  of  glorifying  Him. 

"  God  in  Christ  shows  us  that — 

"  God  is  Good. 

"  The  man  Christ  Jesus,  in  whom  God  was  manifest, 
shows  that — 

"  Man  must  be  good ; 

"  And  how  man  is  to  be  good ; 

"  And  that  till  this  is  so,  neither  God  nor  man  has 
satisfaction." 

The  further  result  I  know  not ;  we  parted,  perhaps  to 
meet  no  more  on  earth. 
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Groaning  in  anguish  of  body  and  spirit,  he  lay  upon 
his  couch. 

Though  a  smile  and  expression  of  gladness  passed 
over  his  pale  and  anxious-looking  face,  it  was  but  for 
a  moment ;  and  the  words  of  friendly  greeting  passed 
quickly  into  the  tone  and  expression  of  extreme  misery. 
"  Ah,  my  good  friend,  you  see  one  without  hope — 
comfortless  ! . . .  What  is  hell,  but  agony  of  body  and 
spirit?.  • .  And  this  is  my  lot,  my  deserved  lot,  already. 
.  .  .  O,  what  mountains  of  sin  arise  to  crush  me  with 
their  weight !  to  shut  out  every  avenue  of  hope  !" 

Grieved  and  shocked,  I  replied,  "  True,  my  friend, 
true ;  you  cannot  exaggerate  the  destruction  and  misery 
of  sin ;  but,  you  know,  '  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did 
much  more  abound.'  Did  not  the  Saviour  come  to  save 
sinners — to  save  lost  sinners?" 

"  Oh,  oh  1  I  know  all  that ;  I  preached  it ;  T!  com- 
forted others  with  it.  May  they  never  find  it  all-insuf- 
ficient, as  I  do  now.  What  is  it  to  me — to  me  ?  0  Al- 
mighty God,  why  didst  thou,  in  thy  great  power,  take 
poor  senseless  clay,  that  never  sinned,  nor  could  sin, 
and  make  this  wretch  out  of  it  ?  a  brand  for  the  burn- 
ing !  And  the  fire  is  already  kindled — ^kindled,  glowing, 
blazing. . . .  Oh,  I  wonder  whether  hell  can  be  worse  than 
this  !  . . .  Yet  I  am  afraid  to  ask  God  to  take  me  out  of 
this  hell,  for  fear  of  a  worse. 
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"  Is  it  not  a  wonder — ^a  wonder — ^that  God  who  is  so 
good — ^yes,  I  know  He  is  good ;  God  is  love !  Gt)d  is 
love !  Grod  so  loved  the  world, . . .  hut,  is  it  not  a  wonder 
that  He  can  be  happy,  glorious,  with  all  his  holy  angels, 
and  blessed  saved  souls  round  Him,  while  some  of  us  are 
in  this  torment?  and  that  He  knows  that  it  is  never, 
never  to  cease  ?  And  He,  He  made  us.,.£Gihts  glory. . . . 
Ah,  Lord  God,  why  didst  thou  make  me  for  this  ?  Yet 
I  know  thou  doest  all  things  well . . .  but  I  don't  see  how 
I  am  to  think  and  feel  this,  though  I  say  it. . . .  When  I  a 
poor,  wretched  sinner,  the  chief  of  sinners,  am  left  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  my  own  sowing ...  to  suffer  the  pimishment 
of  my  sin,  without  any  more  salvation, — O  Gt)d,  though 
I  deserve  it  all,  how  can  it  be  pleasure  or  glory  to  thee? 
...  Is  it  that  God  mil  not?  or  is  it  that  Grod  can  not? 
Oh,  oh!  I  shall  blaspheme,  and  sink  myself  deeper 
in  hell.  He  is  good  though  He  slay  me,  and  ten 
thousand  thousand  like  me ; ...  I  mtist  say  so :  but, . . . 
oh,  oh!" 

I  imagined  his  bodily  sufferings  had  affected  his 
mind;  and  something  I  said  led  him  to  perceive  this; 
when  he  at  once  said,  "  No,  no,  I  am  quite  clear  in  my 
mind ;  and  if  my  health  were  restored,  I  could  get  into 
the  pulpit  and  preach  as  clearly  as  I  ever  preached." 

I  was  quite  satisfied  that  there  was  no  derangement 
of  the  powers  of  his  mind ;  he  was  quite  clear  on  every 
subject. 

When  I  quoted  passages  of  Scripture,  which  spoke 
of  the  salvation  of  sinners,  and  of  the  mercy  and  love 
of  God,  he  assented ;  but  added,  "  These  words  are 
swords  and  daggers  to  me.  You  think  to  comfort  me 
with  them ;  but  you  only  wound  and  torture  me.  These 
blessed  words  are  not  to  me;  I  am  hopeless." 
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Another  time  he  said,  eagerly,  "  You  are  not  plagued 
•with  wicked  thoughts,  are  you?^^ 

On  my  saying  that  the  evil  thoughts  I  had  once 
allowed,  and  welcomed,  as  the  accompaniment  of  evil 
works,  now  often  came  unbidden  and  in  defiance  of 
every  endeavour  to  keep  clear  of  them ;  and  that  I  felt 
that  bad  habits  once  indulged,  even  when  afterwards 
hated,  long  kept  a  power  and  exercised  an  influence, 
sometimes  gaining  a  kind  of  permission  or  acquiescence ; 
and  that  they  were  often  great  causes  of  both  sin  and 
sorrow  to  the  penitent  and  reformed  sinner.  He  rejoined, 
"  But  do  you  feel  that  if  only  oney  out  of  all  the  millions 
of  sinners,  were  to  be  abandoned  by  God  to  his  own 
destruction,  to  the  misery  he  had  earned,  you  might 
yourself  hQ  that  one? — ^that  if  there,  at  last,  be  only  one 
in  hell  beyond  the  mercy  and  love  of  God,  it  might  he 


My  answer  was — "  If  I  could  conceive  that  God's 
love  towards  any  one  could  fail,  that  any  one^s  sins 
could  be  more  abounding  than  God^s  grace,  that  any 
one  could  turn  back  God's  purpose,  and,  in  league  with 
the  spirit  of  evil,  could  conquer  the  united  love  and 
power  of  God,  I  should  think  that  /might,  indeed,  be 
that  one.  And  so,  if  I  had  any  hope,  it  could  then  be 
only  a  vague,  uncertain  hope ;  certainly  not  founded  on 
the  truth  which,  if  it  be  truth,  cannot  fail." 

"  Ah,  my  friend,"  said  he,  "  if  I  had  faith  like  yours, 
there  might  be  hope  for  me,  after  all.  I  am  sure  God 
will  save  you ;  for  I  see  you  cleave  to  Him.  O  that  I 
was  as  sure,  or  could  have  any  hope  for  myself.  But 
no,  no  I  none,  none !  *' 

"  You  look  to  my  faith/^  I  replied :  "  you  may  be 
deceived,  it  m^y  be  false,  for  all  you  can  know.    Or  if 
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It  were  genuine,  is  it  a  foundation  for  hope  ?  No,  my 
poor  afflicted  friend,  no.      But  hear  me:   I  see  your 

want  of  faith,  and  I  look  to  GrOD^S  FAITHFULNESS   AND 

TRUTH— to  God^s  unfailing  love — ^to  God  who  redeemed 
us  from  all  iniquity — who  came,  in  Jesus,  to  save  us 
from  our  sins ;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  He  will  ever 
cease  to  carry  on  his  purpose  of  love  tiU  it  has  full 
success.  Though  you  or  /were  the  last  one  to  continue 
in  rebellion,  in  destruction,  in  misery,  in  hell;  still, 
though  /  might  have  no  hope,  there  would  be  hope. 
The  Devil  never,  never  shall  prevail,  to  conclude  the 
war  with  the  advantage  on  his  side,  even  by  retaining 
one  poor  prisoner,  however  long  the  war  may  be  length- 
ened, in  the  madness  and  misery  of  the  sinner.  It  was 
not  for  his  pleasure  that  any  one  is,  or  was,  created. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  if  I  wished  it — I  can  not  doubt  that 
God  will  continue  the  war  as  long  as  one  enemy 
remains  unconquered ;  that  is,  a>s  long  as  one  heart 
remains  at  enmity  to  Him.  Hell,  with  all  its  torments, 
cannot  conquer  that  enmity ;  or  if  it  could,  it  would  send 
its  last  inmate  to  heaven — for  surely  hell  could  not 
retain  one  who  loved  God.  God  in  Christ  alone  can 
reconcile  one,  and  alone  can  reconcile  all  to  Himself;  and 
He  will  never  cease  till  He  has  done  it.  I  believe  in 
Him — I  trust  Him  to  do  it — I  cannot  help  it  if  I  would, 
for  I  see  it  is  true.  And  so  (only)  I  have  hope  for  my 
salvation,  and  yours.^* 

"  And,^^  said  he,  "  when  /see  that  is  true,  I  shall  be 
saved  too ;  but  till  then,  never,  never !  O,  if  God  ia 
good,  why  would  He  create  me  liable  to  sin,  and  then 
leave  me?  ...  IF  He  is  good ?  ...  IF  He  is  good  ? " 
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"What  is  that  strange  figure  coming  towards  us? 
See  how  he  is  dressed;  I  cannot  say  in  rags,  but  in 
very  shreds.  How  he  looks  round,  and  looks  up  !  His 
whole  appearance  is  mad ;  yet  he  seems  to  be  thinking 
of  something — ^to  see  something.  A  mad  beggar !  He 
speaks." 

"  Gi'  me  something,  for  Jesus'  sake !  Gi'  me  some- 
thing, for  Goodness'  sake ! " 

"  What  do  you  want,  poor  man?" 

"  Want !  want  1  I  don't  know ;  sure  I  don't  knpw. 
(He  shivers  with  cold.)  I  want  something.  Gi'  me 
something,  for  God's  sake,  for  Jesus'  sake,  for  Good- 
ness' sake.    Won't  ye  for  Jesus'  sake,  for  Jesus'  sake?" 

"  I  think  an  old  coat,  if  he  will  wear  it,  and  not  tear 
it  up  into  shreds,  like  this  one,  will  be  the  best  gift  for 
the  poor  fellow. 

"  Come  along,  and  we  will  see  what  can  be  done 
for  you." 

"  Aye,  aye ;  for  Jesus'  sake,  for  Jesus'  sake.  Aye, 
aye ;  I'll  come ;  ye'U  gi'  me  a  coat,  for  Jesus'  sake,  won't 
ye ;  for  Jesus'  sake,  eh?" 

"  Come,  come ;  we  will  give  you  a  coat ;  but  don't 
talk  so  much." 

"  Why  wouldn't  I  talk,  and  ask  for  something,  for 
Jesus'  sake  ?  It's  a  queer  world  this.  It's  easy  ask- 
ing, and  it's  easy  giving,  and  it's  easy  thanking,  for 
Jesus'  sake,  an't  it.  Sirs  ?  for  Jesus'  sake,  for  Goodness' 
sake.  Aye,  aye,  for  Jesus'  sake.  I  know,  I  know. 
Thank  ye,  thank  ye,  for  Jesus'  sake." 

N 
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The  wild  repetition  of  these  words,  in  the  tone  and 
with  the  mad  movements  of  a  lunatic,  was  very  dis- 
tressing. The  man's  eye  and  whole  expression  be- 
tokened a  real  insanity.  We  arrived  at  the  house,  and 
soon  found  an  old  but  strong  coat.  The  poor  man  on 
seeing  it  tore  off  his  old  ragged  remains  of  a  coat, 
rolled  it  up  into  a  ball,  pitched  it  with  a  wild  shriek 
into  the  air,  and  as  it  fell  kicked  it  into  the  sea.  He 
then  put  on  the  other,  very  quietiy  buttoned  it,  stroked 
it  down  with  his  hands,  and  seemed  much  satisfied,  and 
spoke  more  composedly.  "  That's  good ;  that's  right 
good.  Thank  ye,  Sir,  for  Jesus'  sake,  for  Jesus'  sake, 
for  Goodness'  sake." 

We  offered  him,  then,  twopence,  and  asked  him  if  he 
knew  what  to  do  with  it. 

"  Aye,  aye,  to  buy  meat ;  to  buy  meat  when  a  man's 
hungry.     I'm  not  hungry ;  not  to-day,  not  to-day." 

"  But  maybe  you  will  be  to-morrow.  Take  the 
money." 

"  Look  'e  there  (showing  a  little  bag  of  meal),  look'e 
there.  See,  I've  plenty,  and  Pll  get  more,  for  Jesus' 
sake,  for  Jesus'  sake  (pushing  away  the  money).  No, 
no ;  see,  I  have  plenty,  thanks  to  Goodness,  thanks  to 
Jesus — to  Jesus — to  Jesus  (raising  his  voice  wildly)." 

Thinking  he  might  have  some  sense  to  understand 
me,  I  said,  "  Why  do  you  use  that  name  so  carelessly, 
so  often  ?     It  is  not  good  to  do  so." 

"  Carelessly,  carelessly !  No,  no,"  (slowly,)  "  not 
carelessly — no,  no ! " 

"  Why  do  you  use  it  at  all?" 

"  Why  ?  why  ?  Sure,  why  wouldn't  a  man  ?  Why 
wouldn't  I?  Sure,  man,  Jesus  is  Goodness!  Suie 
God  loves  usj  man  dear  I    Sure  God  loves  us^  and  we 
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love  God ;  we  love  Jesus.  Aye,  man  dear,  that's  it ; 
don't  ye  know  ?  that's  it." 

"  And  does  God  love  you?  " 

"  Is  it  love  7ne  ?  Aye,  to  be  sure,  man  dear ;  and  you 
too,  man  dear ! " 

"  How  can  you  think  that,  when  He  lets  you  go  about 
naked  and  hungry?" 

"Naked?  (stroking  down  the  coat.)  Hungry? 
(taking  the  little  bag  of  meal,  about  two  pounds  weight.) 
He  doesn't.  What  would  make  you  say  that,  man  dear? 
He  doesn't.  See  what  I  got  for  Jesus'  sake ;  see  what 
Goodness  made  you  give  me  for  Jesus'  sake.  Man  dear, 
it's  all  Goodness,  ye  know,  all  Goodness. " 

"  Does  Goodness  do  anything  better  for  us  than  give 
us  clothes  and  food?" 

(Seriously)"  Eh?"  * 

"  Does  Jesus  do  anything  better  for  us  than  keep  us 
from  hunger  and  nakedness?" 

(More  seriously)     "Eh?    Why  do  you  ask  thatf 
Sure  He  loves  me  (speaking  very  slow,  and  without  any 
wild  expression).     Aye,  aye,  man  dear.     He  loves  ye 
too,  man ;  and  I  love  ye,  man,  for  Jesus'  sake  I    Do  ye 
forget  all  about  it?  " 

"  Where  did  you  learn  that  ?  " 

" Learn  that?  Aye.  Go  ye  to  the  church  at  C n, 

and  ye'U  hear  all  about  it.  I  heard  it  all  long  ago ;  all, 
all ;  but  I  forget  the  most  of  it.  Something  came  over 
me.  Ah,  ah!  I  was  bad;  I  was  bad!  Ah,  man 
dear,  what  is  it?    See,  see,  see ! " 

And  away  he  ran,  shouting  and  clapping  his  hands. 

He  was  a  stranger  in  the  district ;  and,  on  inquiry  in 
the  houses  he  had  been  relieved  at,  or  had  been  lodged 
in,  I  was  convinced  he  was  not  an  impostor. 

n2 
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Visiting  a  sick  man  who  seemed  to  be  at  the  point 
of  death,  and  was  in  extreme  anguish  of  spirit,  I  tried 
to  comfort  him  with  all  the  assurances  of  God's  for- 
giving love,  and  of  God's  promises  of  salvation  to 
sinners. 

The  dying  man  replied  that  he  could  believe  all  this ; 
could  believe  that,  through  Jesus  Christ,  he,  although 
a  great  sinner,^  should  be  forgiven  and  received  into 
heaven  in  the  greatness  of  the  mercy  of  the  Lord. 

"  But,"  said  he,  "  that  is  no  consolation  to  me. 

"  I  have  not  only  been  a  sinner,  but  I  have  led  others 
into  sin ;  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  fall  and  iniquity 
of  some;  have  assisted  diXidi  forwarded  the  sin  of  others* 
Some  of  both  I  have  known  to  die  in  open  enmity  to 
God — in  the  very  commission  of  their  sins. 

"  Now  they  are  damned,  cut  off  from  all  salvation. 

"  And  /  am  to  be  saved !  What  salvation  can  make 
me  happy,  while  I  am  the  author,  or  at  least  the  agent, 
of  damnation,  of  eternal,  unending  torments,  to  some  of 
my  fellow-creatures— to  some  whom  I  have  loved  and 
do  love  still? 

"  Oh  I  no !  no !  If  I  was  in  heaven  I  could  not  but 
beg  God  Almighty,  if  He  had  a  spark  of  pity  for  me,  to 
let  me  go  and  share  their  torments,  if  I  could  not  even 
help  them  ot  comfort  them.  No  hell  that  God  or  devil 
could  invent  would  be  as  horrible  as  heaven  would  be 
to  me,  while  I  knew  that  the  fruit  of  my  sin  was  their 
damnation  beyond  God's  mercy." 
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He  farther  said ;  "  I  know  much  that  you  will  say  to 
put  me  off  this  view ;  but  it  is  in  vain.  You  will  say 
it  was  their  fault,  and  they  would  have  been  damned 
without  my  help. 

"  Maybe  so ;  but  they  are  damned  hy  my  Tielp.  And 
if  you  call  that '  love  '  which  would  torture  me  for  ever 
in  heaven  with  the  thought  of  them  in  hell,  or  if  you 
can  call  that  *love,'  which  I  should  necessarily  feel 
towards  God  for  bringing  me  to  heaven  in  such  a  case, 
then  your  idea  of  love  is  very  far  from  mine.  It  is 
far  less  love  than  that  with  which  I  love  those  lost  souls. 

"  You  will  say;  perhaps,  I  shall  know  nothing 
about  their  torments.  It  will  not  do.  If  I  could  forget 
them,  and  the  share  I  have  in  their  damnation,  I  must 
forget  my  own  self,  my  own  sins ;  I  must  forget  what 
Grod  forgives  me,  and  so  I  could  not  be  a  repentant 
or  a  grateful  soul. 

"  No.  "We  shall  know  more,  and  not  less  than  we 
now  do.  And  I  shall  see,  oh !  I  shall  see  for  ever,  and 
ever,  and  ever,  the  torments  of  those  poor  lost  souls ;  and 
every  spark  of  brimstone  upon  them  will  be  a  furnace 
of  glowing  fire  heaped  upon  me,  and  blown  to  a  greater 
fury  of  fire  by  my  being  in  heaven  (if  I  am  to  be  there) 
and  they  in  hell. 

"  And  in  hell  they  are  most  surely — for  they  never 
had  the  opportunities  I  have  had;  they  died  young: 
some  in  the  very  commission  of  sin,  and  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  Gospel,  or  in  flagrant  denial  of  its 
truth. 

"  Yes,  they  are  damned — damned — damned !  And  if 
I  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  cut  off  when  they 
were,  I  should  be  so  too — and  beyond  all  hope — beyond 
all  mercy — beyond  all  salvation." 
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Then  with  a  ghastly  look  he  said,  slowly:  ^^ Did 
YOU  never  help  a  soul  to  hell  ?  If  you  did  not,  you  must 
have  always  been  good.  And  if  you  did^  do  you 
expect  to  be  happy  in  heaven  while  they  are  in 
hell,  eh  ?^' 

I  had  often  and  long  considered  the  subject,  though 
not  exactly  in  this  view  of  it ;  so  that,  although  much 
moved  by  his  hopeless  agony,  I  saw  the  error  that 
caused  it.  But  never  did  the  dreadfiilness  of  that  error 
force  itself  so  upon  me. 

I  asked  him ;  "  Why  do  you  say  they  are  damned 
beyond  all  hope,  beyond  all  salvation  ?  " 

"  Because  they  are  deadP 

"And  cannot  God's  power  reach  the  dead? ^' 

"  To  be  sure  it  can^  but  it  wmt!* 

"Why?" 

"  Why?  Why,  how  can  you  ask?  Does  not  every 
one  know  that  after  a  man  is  dead  all  hope  is  gone  ?  " 

"  Nay  I    I  do  not  lcnx>w  it^ 

"  You  don't  know  it !  Yet  you  know  the  Bible  better 
far  than  I  do.  0 !  tell  me,  tell  me,  what  possible  hope 
can  you  have  for  sinners  who  die  in  their  sins  ?  " 

"  Just  the  same  as  for  those  that  live  in  their  sins — 
damnation  is  their  portion !  " 

"  Ah !  but  while  we  live  we  may  be  rescued  from  the 
terrible  danger." 

"No,  my  friend,  no  I  He  who  lives  in  sin  is  in  no 
danger  of  damnation." 

"No  danger?" 

"  No ;  for  he  is  damned  I  lost !  " 

"  And  no  hope,  then,  for  any  one  ?  " 

"  None,  except  one  hope." 

"What  is  that?" 
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"God's  love  shown  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  is  lost.'^ 

"  But  that  love  ceases  if  we  die  in  our  sins." 
"  What  makes  it  cease  ? 

"  Is  it  the  great  crime  of  dying,  or  being  killed,  that 
can  quench  the  love  that  our  enmity  and  our  sin  could 
not  quench? 

"  No !  *  Love  never  faileth.'  And  though  sin  may 
cause  the  torment  of  damnation  to  he  ten  thousand 
times  more  dreadful  after  bodily  death  than  before; 
though  hell  may  be  beyond  conception  dreadful  to  the 
souls  in  it ;  yet  all  this  cannot  alter  the  truth — *  Love 
never  faileth.' " 

After  a  pause,  he  said;  "Every  clergyman  would 
laugh  at  you,  if  you  maintained  this. 

"Ohl  no!  I  cannot  think  anything  so  far  beyond 
all  I  ever  heard  or  thought  can  be  true." 

I  said,  "I  wiU  not  argue  about  it  now,  but  only 
remark,  that  once  when  Jesus  spoke  of  extending  his 
power  beyond  death,  they  laiighed  Him  to  scom.^^ 

He  only  added,  "  I  could  love  God  if  I  could  believe 
all  this.  And  why  don't  I  ?  Can  anything  less  be 
worthy  of  God?  Can  anything  less  agree  with  his 
word,  his  love,  his  power  ?'^ 

"O!  sin!  sin!  sin!  thou  tormentor.  How  little 
joy  I  had  when  I  loved  sin — ^how  much  shame  and 
pain  I  0,  what  a  God  Thou  art,  if  there  is  such  real 
salvation  for  a  sinner  that  he  may  hope  for  happiness  in 
heaven  I 

"  O !  my  fellow-sinners.  0 !  my  sins  against  you  all. 
I  can  never,  never  be  saved,  unless  you  are  saved  too. 
Must  we,  must  we  all,  all,  be  damned  for  ever 
together?" 
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I  was  reminded  of  this  scene,  whicli  I  have  tried 
to  sketch  years  after  its  occurrence,  and  therefore  not 
accurately  in  details,  though  quite  so  in  outline,  by 
reading  the  following,  in  a  sermon  by  one  of  the  men  I 
ever  most  loved  and  admired  on  earth : — 

"  Ah !  and  think  of  those,  and  some,  perhaps,  weU  known  to  jou 
who  were  not  spared,  with  whom  you  were  walking  together,  it  may 
have  been,  upon  the  edge  of  the  precipice  where  they  feU  over;  com- 
panions in  sinful  ways — ^who,  before  they  had  discovered  any  trace  of 
a  change  having  i>as8ed  upon  them,  were  snatched  to  their  account : 
whilst  you  were  not  only  spared,  but  blest  moreover  with  means  and 
opportunities  of  grace.  ....*' 

That  the  writer  of  the  sermon  firom  which  this  is 
taken  should  have  been  able  to  write  it,  and  to  attempt 
to  enhance  heaven  by  the  thought  of  those  in  hell,  dis- 
courages me  much  from  attempting  to  combat  an  error 
which  could  hold  even  his  mind.  But  again^  I  am  urged 
by  a  higher  impulse.  Let  me  not,  like  Jonah,  fear  the 
disgrace  of  failure ;  I  may  fail,  but  the  truth  wiU  pre- 
vail ;  or  I  may  succeed  in  drawing  prayerful  attention 
to  the  error  which  led  even  my  dear  and  revered  friend, 
with  so  many  others,  to  "  limit  the  Holy  One  of  Israel'' 

Assuredly,  the  truth  that  sin  is  the  sure  root  of  the 
accursed  fruit,  "  destruction  and  misery,*'  "  death," 
'*  damnation,^'  by  whichever  name  you  choose  to  call 
it ;  and  that  Grod  in  Christ  came  to  save  sinners  from 
tlieir  sins ;  assuredly,  this  double  truth  is  true,  perfectly 
true,  in  all  its  boundless  extent,  both  ways. 

Sin  aboundeth,  and  death  by  sin;  death  in  miseiy; 
not  death  from  all  feeling,  but  death  from  all  happiness ; 
and  while  sin  aboundeth,  its  fruit  must  abound  as 
much.     "  AVoe  unto  the  wicked ! " 

Yet  God  is  not  afraid  to  teU  us,  "that  where  sin 
abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound.'' 
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And  being,  in  heart  and  in  reason,  convinced  of  this, 
I,  though  conscious  that  I  have  sinned — I  need  not  say 
how  much — and  conscious  that  I  have  led  others  into 
sin,  can  say  sincerely  that  I  hate  sin  as  a  tyrant  to 
whom  I  was  enslaved ;  as  a  tormentor  by  whom  I  was 
plagued;  as  a  liar  by  whom  I  was  deceived;  as  a 
robber  by  whom  I  was  robbed;  as  a  murderer  by  whom 
I  was  slain ;  as  a  seducer  by  whom  I  was  led  to  be  as 
bad  as  himself. 

Yet,  looking  to  God  in  Christ,  I  can  look  also  back 
to  all  that  is  past,  forward  to  all  that  is  to  come;  I 
can  look  upon  myself,  my  brethren,  and  my  God ;  I  can 
look  into  hell  and  into  heaven,  and  love  my  God^  and 
all  my  fellow-men,  with  the  love  that  never  faileth^  and 
hate  sin  alone  and  utterly. 

There  are  two  religions. 

One,  too  prevalent  in  all  quarters  and  under  all 
names,  the  pith  and  marrow  of  which  is  man  coming 
to  Gt)d  to  induce  or  persuade  God  to  save  him  from 
punishment. 

The  other,  God  coming  to  man  to  save  him  from  his 
sins. 

Man,  fearful,  sin-loving  man,  invents  the  first  religion. 

God,  the  loving,  but  sin-hating  God,  is  the  Author  of 
the  second  religion. 

Man,  in  his  narrow  mind  and  frightened  heart,  neces- 
sarily makes  a  narrow,  timid  religion,  which  dares  not  to 
proclaim  the  unlimited,  unbounded  nature  either  of  the 
war  of  God,  and  of  all  good,  against  sin,  or  of  the 
certainty  that  that  war  will  never  cease  till,  by  salvation 
from  sin,  death  is  abolished. 

The  first-mentioned  religion  gives  a  man  a  limited 
and  selfish  hope  of  salvation  from  punishment  for  him- 
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self,  and  ^ves  birth  to  a  limited  and  selfisli  loYe  to  Grod 
proportioned  to  that  hope ;  but  which  love  is  liable  to 
fail,  when  the  limited  nature  of  that  salvation  is  by  any 
means  forced  upon  the  mind,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
man  whose  death-bed  scene  is  recorded. 

Grod,  in  his  unbounded,  unfailing  love,  founds  a 
religion  as  broad  as  his  own  grace  and  goodness.  A 
religion  which  shows,  and  makes  it  felt,  that  not  punish- 
ment, but  sin  itself,  is  the  real  evil ;  and  therefore  Gtxl's 
religion  does  not  fear  that  man  can  be  led  to  sin  by  the 
most  assured  hope  of  salvation ;  for  he  only  can  have 
that  assurance  who  knows  that  there  is  no  peace  nor 
joy  in  sin ;  but  in  goodness  are  both. 

The  purpose  I  have  in  writing  this  is  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  these  two  religions ;  and  may  Grod  enable  you, 
reader,  to  see  and  hold  to  the  true  one,  whose  essence  is 
"  Salvation  firom  sin ;"  whose  Author  and  Finisher  is, 
"  He  who  saveth  his  people  from  their  sins !" 

Salvation  is  not  firom  God  and  finom  his  puniaAmei^i^ 

But  fiK>m  sin  and  fiom  its  destruction. 


PAET  IV. 

TWO  FOEMS  OF  TEUTH. 

There  axe  two  forms  of  truth,  each  equally  true.  First, 
the  truth  of  principles ;  second,  the  truth  of  facts. 

The  truth  of  a  principle,  when  once  understood,  con- 
vinces the  mind  that  such  must  eternally  be  the  case, 
although  never  yet  there  may  have  been  an  opportunity 
of  experiencing  or  witnessing  that  truth  in  any  fact :  it 
admits  of  no  modification,  and  anything  that  contradicts 
it  must  be  false.  This  form  of  truth  lies  at  the  root  of 
all  real  science,  of  all  valuable  knowledge,  whether  that 
be  religious  or  not. 

The  perception  of  the  most  simple  truths  of  this  kind 
depends  upon  the  mere  understanding  of  a  few  simple 
words,  used  in  expressing  the  truths  in  question.  These 
are  called  axioms^  which  mean  self-evident  truths. 

And  being  self-evident,  their  simplicity  causes  them 
to  be  despised  by  many,  while  in  reality  they  are  the 
foundation-stones  upon  which  that  blessed  structure 
rests  of  which  the  Saviour  says,  "  Te  shall  know  the 
Tbuth,  and  the  Tnith  shall  make  you  free.'' 

Upon  these  most  simple  truths  are  built  up  farther 
truths,  each,  when  it  is  perceived  by  the  mind,  as  self- 
evident  as  the  first,  but  requiring  more  exertion  of 
thought  and  application  of  mind  in  order  to  perceive  it. 
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Almost  everybody  knows  that  "  mathematics  "  is  the 
most  exact  science  (the  expression  is  wrong,  for  all  true 
science  is  perfectly  exact,  and  it  is  only  "  science  falsely 
so  CALLED  "  which  is  not  exact ;  but  mathematicians  aie 
necessarily  more  exact  than  most  other  so-called  scien- 
tific men,  because  their  conclusions  come  to  the  test 
soon,  and  the  world  will  not  bear  with  inaccuracies  or 
any  defect  in  mathematical  conclusions). 

So  we  will  say  *•  mathematics  "  is  a  science  in  which 
the  utmost  exactness  is  requisite  and  is  used ;  and  this 
is  in  order  to  arrire  at  yeiy  high  and  splendid  results. 
The  finest  bmldings,  the  most  wondrous  machines,  the 
almost  superhuman  discoreries  and  calculations  of  the 
astronomer,  all  result  from  the  perfection  of  this  science. 

Yet,  perhaps,  many  who  know  that  it  requires  exact- 
ness tiv>m  beginning  to  end,  and  who  know  also  how 
magnificent  are  its  results,  would  smile  if  they  were  told 
that  the  axioms  at  which  the  mathematician  begins  his 
scientific  course  are  such  self-evident  matters  as  this 

"  The  i-"V\V  is  greater  than  ^jKxrt  of  itself." 
Yoi  tv^  this  tjj"iVf.*,  and  to  others  as  simple,  the 
raathoinAtioiaii  must  rerjm,  over  and  over  again ;  and 
ujvn  in;:Iis  as  simple  as  this  is  built  up  that  gloiious 
scieiivv  which  rules  all  mechanical  contrivance  and  all 
astxv^nvMuical  c;Jculatior^  By  its  rules  the  leviathan 
sream-ship  is  built,  and  it?  almost  living  engines  con- 
struonNl;  and  by  its  rules  tie  sun  and  the  stars  are 
tNwnpelled  to  give  their  aid  to  the  navigation  of  the  ship 
w  Ah&  (Mhlesss  ocean. 

tke  madiexnaxiciaxi  been  too  proud  to  give  all 

to  did  fiide  «rK>w«  and  to  take  care  to  imder- 

ik  tad  to  a{filT  u  rigiily,  he  could  never  have 
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given  the  wondrous  rules  which  make  man  the  builder 
of  that  ship,  the  constructor  of  that  engine,  and  the 
powerful  commander  of  created  things,  who  controls 
both  the  ocean,  and  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  to  serve 
his  purpose,  and  help  to  his  end. 

To  understand  this  axiom,  "  The  whole  is  greater 
than  its  part,'^  and  preserve  its  truth,  it  is  necessary 
to  comprehend  the  words,  "i^Aofe,"  "^ar^,^'  and 
^^  greater. ^^ 

But  if  a  person  puts  a  false  meaning  on  the  words, 
or  on  any  one  of  them,  and  says,  "  I  mean  not  quite  the 
whole,  hut  only  very  nearly  quite,^^  then,  of  course,  there 
is  no  use  arguing  with  him.  Words  are  useless  with 
one  who  will  misuse  them. 

The  mathematician,  by  the  use  of  the  powers  of  mind 
•^hich  God  has  given  him  to  use,  soon  perceives,  as  a 
result  from  two  or  three  axioms,  that  if  straight  lines  be 
drawn  in  particular  ways,  they  will  form  a  triangle  whose 
sides  shall  all  be  equal,  each  to  each  of  the  others ;  and 
this  he  sees  is  true,  although  such  a  triangle  might  never 
have  been  actually  and  exactly  made ; — nothing  can  pos- 
sibly render  the  conclusion  false ;  no  power,  no  wisdom : 
it  remains  true  in  the  very  nature  of  truth  itself. 

And  upon  this  and  other  such  simple  applications  of 
simple  axioms  are  built  other  farther  conclusions,  each 
equally  certain,  and  only  less  simple  because  two  steps 
must  be  taken  instead  of  one.  And  so  on,  till  the  highest 
star  can  be  measured,  and  the  most  inconceivable  feats  of 
mechanism  and  architecture  effected. 

The  second  form  of  truth  is  that  which  we  ascertain, 
not  from  its  being  self-evident  to  the  mind,  or  being 
proved  by  that  which  is  self-evident,  but  by  the  evidence. 
of  our  senses,  by  experience. 
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Such  as  the  truth  of  the  existence  of  any  thing  or 
person ;  the  occurrence  of  any  event  or  action  with  its 
details. 

As  the  first  form  of  truth,  if  understood  at  all,  is  seen 
to  admit  of  neither  doubt  nor  modification  in  any  of  its 
details ; 

So  the  second  form,  if  rightly  understood,  is  foxmd 
always  to  admit  of  doubt  or  modification  in  some  of  its 
details,  as  soon  as  we  come  to  details,  and  often  in  its 
very  totality ; — our  senses  are  such  imperfect  means  of 
ascertaining  and  drawing  conclusions. 

Sometimes,  for  instance,  a  thing  seems  to  us  to  exist, 
which  does  not.  Sometimes  two  or  more  things  seem 
to  be  where  there  is  only  one.  Sometimes  we  seem  to 
see  a  thing  happen  which  does  not  happen*  And  in 
a  case  where  we  cannot  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a 
thing,  and  of  an  event  occurring  with  regard  to  that 
thing,  we  may  be  quite  wrong  in  the  decision  our  senses 
would  lead  us  to,  as  to  the  time  of  that  event. 

For  instance,  to  take  a  thing  and  an  event  of  which 
we  all  are  sure ; — you  have  seen  the  SUN,  and  are  sure  it 
exists;  you  have  seen  the  sunset,  and  yon  think 
yourself  sure,  when  you  see  it,  that  at  a  particular 
moment  the  sxm  is  in  such  a  position,  that  half  its  body 
is  above  the  line  of  the  earth  or  sea,  below  which  it 
seems  to  sink;  you  point  to  what  your  eyes  behold, 
and  say,  "  The  sxm  is  there,  for  I  see  half  of  it." 

Tou  do  see  half  of  it,  but  the  sun  is  not  there.  A  few 
minutes  lefore  you  see  it  do  so,  it  has  really  sunk  below 
the  line  called  the  horizon ;  and,  although  it  may  seem 
a  contradiction,  when  you  think  you  see  it  setting,  it  is 
really  out  of  sight. 

The  light  which  comes  from  the  sun  to  your  eye 
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requires  some  minutes  to  arrive,  and  when  it  arrives  it 
shows  you  what  was  there  when  it  left  that  place ;  but 
in  the  meantime  the  sun  has  completed  its  setting,  and 
your  eye  is  deceived ;  and  so  are  you,  if  you  believe  its 
testimony.  To  one  who  cannot  bring  himself  to  credit 
that  the  senses  can  thus  deceive  him,  it  may  be  made 
plainer  if  we  take  an  example  from  another  sense. 

Look  at  a  man  firing  a  gun,  or  striking  heavy  and 
sounding  blows,  at  some  hundred  yards  distance  from 
you ;  you  will  find  that  your  ear  tells  you  of  the  blow, 
or  the  report,  some  time  after  your  eye  has  told  you. 
Sound  travels  slower  by  much  than  light ;  and  so  your 
eye  serves  to  correct  your  ear.  If  you  believed  your 
sense  of  hearing,  you  would  be  deceived  as  to  the  very 
time  of  the  shot  or  the  blow.  And  so  it  is  with  sight 
too ;  but  to  make  any  material  difference,  it  requires  the 
distance  to  be  long.  Still  any  one,  who  thinks,  will  under- 
stand, that  if  a  long  distance  makes  a  great  difference, 
a  short  distance  will  surely  make  a  little  difference,  even 
though  it  may  be  so  small  that  you  cannot  perceive  it. 

Thus  we  may  learn  that  all  the  things  we  see  or  hear 
are  not  quite  exactly  as  we  should  think  them  to  be,  if 
we  judged  only  by  our  senses ;  and  we  shall  be  on  our 
guard,  lest  in  some  cases  our  senses  might  be  very 
seriously  misled,  and  shall  not  be  absolutely  sure  of  all 
the  details  of  what  we  see  and  hear. 

Now  nothing  could  be  more  foolish  than  to  say,  that 
if  this  is  so  we  can  never  be  sure  of  anything.  We  can 
be  quite  sure  enough  for  all  the  purposes  of  life  and 
prosperity :  and  if  we  call  in  the  aid  of  the  first  and 
higher  kind  of  truth  to  aid  us,  we  shall  be  able  to  account 
for  all  the  deficiencies  in  the  certainty  of  the  details  in 
the  second  kind. 
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But  while  we  confine  onrselves  to  the  use  of  our  five 
senses  to  search  after  tmth,  we  shall  make  no  happy 
progress.  Those  who  have  done  so  have  necessarily 
come  to  the  very  false  as  well  as  sad  condosion  that 
"  nothing  is  really  sure,^  and  that  aU  we  can  do  is  to 
choose  that  which  seems  most  probable,  and  call  it 
"  Truth."  This  is  to  belie  the  truth  most  shamefully, 
and  to  cheat  ourselves  of  our  most  precious  birthright. 
God  gives  us  our  reason  that  we  may  see  the  truth; 
and  He  teaches  us  that  when  we  do  know  the  truth,  the 
truth  shall  make  us  free. 

A  blind  man  might  hear  a  loud  cannon-shot  a  minute 
after  it  was  fired ;  and  it  would,  at  first,  be  hard  to  con- 
^-ince  him  that  you  saw  it  fired,  at  a  great  distance, 
some  time  hefyre  he  heard  it.  He  would  think  his  senses 
the  best  evidence  to  trust,  and  you  would  see  that  he 
was  wrong. 

Just  so  a  man,  whose  mind  is  not  opened,  thinks  his 
sight  must  be  correct ;  and  so  it  reaUy  is ;  but  he  fisffther 
thinks  that  what  he  sees  at  this  moment  must  be  hap- 
pening at  this  moment.  Let  him  think  of  the  blind 
man,  and  he  will  see  that  perhaps  he  is  himself  making 
the  same  mistake. 

Both  are  making  a  wrong  use  of  their  senses,  and 
expecting  a  degree  of  evidence  firom  them  which  ihcy 
are  not  able  to  give  unaided  by  a  cultivated  mind ;  yet 
the  evidence  of  the  senses  is  most  useful  when  rightly 
used ;  and  no  one  knows  so  well  how  to  value  it  rightly 
as  the  man  who  uses  it  under  the  guidance  and  restndnt 
of  a  mind  which  has  received,  and  can  make  use  of,  the 
higher  kind  of  truth  which  rests  upon  its  own  aelf^ 
evidence.  Just  as  there  is  no  such  good  practical  cngi- 
ueer  as  the  man  who  is  weU-grounded  in  mathematics. 
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The  mere  mechanical  pretender  will  often  scoff  at  the 
mathematical  truths  to  which  the  engineer  refers,  and- 
will  say,  "  I  can  do  well  enough  without  all  this  nicety 
and  all  this  head  work."  But  he  cannot.  As  soon  as 
any  work  of  importance  is  required,  his  mere  experi- 
mental knowledge  fails  him ;  and  the  other,  who  adds 
experimental  to  mathematical  knowledge,  plans  and 
constructs  a  bridge  or  viaduct  which  astonishes  the 
beholders ;  while  the  first,  after  two  or  three  buildings 
of  moderate  size  which  stand  by  chance,  attempts  some- 
thing grand,  and  as  surely  it  must  fail.  Nothing  can 
stand  that  is  not  reared  upon  principles  of  truth,  and 
nothing  exalted  and  complicated  can  be  expected  to  be 
reared  on  those  principles,  by  chance,  by  a  person  who 
does  not  know  those  principles. 

The  very  same  form  of  reasoning,  which  we  have 
been  applying  to  the  truth  that  avails  in  the  material 
things  of  earthly  life,  applies  with  exactly  the  same 
accuracy,  and  with  much  more  force,  to  the  spiritual 
things  of  a  higher  life— that  life  which  Jesus  Christ 
calls  ^^Life  eternal^'' — not  merely  because  the  life  of  him 
who  possesses  it  shall  never  end,  but  rather  because  that 
state  at  any  and  every  time,  past,  present,  or  fixture,  is 
LIFE  in  all  the  reality,  fulness,  and  perfection  of  the 
life  for  which  God's  offspring  is  intended. 

Close  reasoning  upon  spiritual  things  has  many 
enemies.  The  firat  are  those  who  dislike  trouble,  or 
dislike  the  true  light :  the  second  are  they  who  like  to 
rule,  and  like  to  have  their  word  taken  without  inquiring. 

These  say  that  such  close  reasoning  is  not  honouring 
Gk)d,  and  that  you  should  believe  God  without  reason- 
ing ;  and  so  they  get  such  persons,  as  the  first,  to  submit 
to  their  teaching  because  they  affirm  it  is  God's. 
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Now,  it  sometimes  is  the  case  tliat  some,  or  much,  of 
what  these  teachers  teach  is  really  true,  and  from  Grod, 
and  the  right  use  of  reason  would  show  it  to  be  so ;  but 
it  would  also  show  where  this  truth  ceases,  and  would 
expose  the  first  case  in  which  something  donbtfhl,  or 
mysterious,  or  false,  was  attempted  to  be  passed  oflf  as 
Divine  truth. 

There  is  one  book  which  treats  of  spiritual  subjects, 
and  which  has  the  stamp  of  honesty  and  truth;  inas- 
much as  it  not  only  allows  of  the  use  of  reason  in  the 
study  of  spiritual  things,  but  urges  the  reader  to  exert 
his  mind :  and  not  only  teaches  men  to  appreciate  the 
use  of  the  understanding,  but  distinctly  affirms,  that  if 
any  man  heais  the  words  of  truth  and  does  not  under- 
stand  them,  the  power  of  darkness  will  be  stronger  in 
him  than  any  light  that  may  be  ^Ten  to  him  by  the 
woTvls  he  has  heard,  but  has  not  understood.  That  book 
is  the  BiWe : — a  book  which  men  would  honour  more 
if  thoy  would  rather  w.v  i>  to  defend  themselTes  against 
their  own  tendencies  and  habits  cf  thinking  and  doing 
wtv^njr.  than  use  their  unscientific  arguments  to  defend 
a  theolv^cy  they  call  dcripnnal.  and  think  they  are 
defending  the  BiWe* 

He  whv>  spesjiks  in  it  does  not  want  oar  defence :  if 
He  be  Goi^.  Ho  will  plead  fer  HbnseK  And  He  does 
plead  i.^  Himself  when  He  uiots  ns  to  get  wisdom,  and 
•^  wiih  all  OUT  pfnir.ir  r«>  «t  uniiea^^ianding;  *"  and  when 
He  sjiyt^  "=*  He  Aat  gkroth  ki  Imn  gloiy  in  diis,  that 
W  undeisia:>  Je3^  aud  kiK^wyA  roo**" 

IVx^  ai^  o^>sdtio«&s  i^"  ^-^mw  !^^I^^  ^^  caDed} 
^Udk  iftdhi^  di$;^«iu^  aK>ict  sacnd  diings,  whidi 
in  i«ile  a&d  a^d  isi  li^bkST&emy.  bvt  which  aie 
ftna  t^  its^  cf  tme  masoa  and  Ab 
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endeavour  truly  to  understand,  as  heaven  is  from  hell. 
The  use  of  true  reason  will  humble  pride ;  the  endea-* 
vow  truly  to  understand  will  lead  the  endeavourer  to 
seek  the  help  of  the  Almighty  HimseK;  and  the  real 
philosopher  will  not  disdain  to  become  as  a  little  child, 
and  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the  greatest  of  all 
sciences ;  as  he  knows  he  must  do,  if  he  would  attain 
any  proficiency  even  in  those  sciences  which  are  com- 
paratively less. 

The  great  science  is  the  acquainting  oneself  with 
God. 

All  other  sciences,  however  great,  are  assuredly,  in 
comparison,  infinitely  less.  In  studying  this  science 
let  us,  then,  never  lose  sight  of  the  two  forms  of  truth. 
First,  that  whose  proof  is  self-evident,  and  which  is  the 
troth  of  principles. 

And  secondly,  that  whose  proof  is  to  be  ascertained 
through  the  senses,  and  which  is  the  truth  of  facts. 

In  this  science,  as  in  every  other,  all  true  facts  are 
illustrations  of  the  truth  of  principles :  and  any  fact 
which  is  asserted  or  which  appears,  but  which,  as  we 
xmderstand  it,  contradicts  the  acknowledged  truth  of 
any  principle,  is  either  falsely  reported,  or  erroneously 
perceived,  or  is  misunderstood. 

.If  such  a  fact  be  asserted  by  credible  witnesses,  we 
should  be  slow  to  deny  it ;  or  even  upon  very  high  testi- 
mony, we  might  be  persuaded  that  the  whole  difficulty 
bf  receiving  it,  as  a  proved  truth,  lay  in  our  want  of 
right  understanding  of  it ;  but  while  that  want  of  under- 
standing remains,  the  difficulty  must  remain  too.  We 
may  believe  that  whatever  the  right  meaning  is,  that  i? 
true ;  but  while  we  do  not  see  this  meaning  clearly  in 
it,  this  \&  not  believing  it,  but  believing  the  person  who 

0  2 
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affirms  it :  we  may  acknowledge  truth  in  Mm^  but  we 
do  not  perceive  truth  in  it. 

An  unthinking  mind  will  not  at  first  see  the  difference ; 
and  a  mind  untrained  in  thinking  will,  perhaps,  find 
some  difficulty — perhaps  some  unwillingness,  too— in 
perceiving  the  difference :  but  the  difference  is  great ; 
and,  assuredly,  neither  an  unthinking  mind,  nor  a  mind 
suffered  to  remain  untrained  in  thought,  will  ever  by  any 
possibility  advance  far  in  that  highest  of  all  sciences — 
"  The  Knowledge  of  GocL"  A  man  without  education  in 
schools  may  do  so ;  a  poor  man  ignorant  of  other  sciences 
may  do  so :  but  he  who  will  not  use  the  mind  that 
God  gave  him  to  use  will  remain  a  poor  slave ;  when 
he  might  know  the  Truth,  and  the  Truth  would  make 
him  free. 

A  thinking  mind  will  not  deny  whatever  it  does  not 
understand ; — that  only  will  be  denied  which  is  under- 
stood and  perceived  to  be  contrary  to  the  truth  of  piin« 
ciples ;  and  that  will  be  doubted  which  is  understood 
and  perceived  to  be  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  the 
senses;  and  that  doubt  will  be  strong  in  the  same 
degree  that  belief  of  a  fiwrt  would  be  strong  upon  the 
same  evidence :  but  they  never  can  be  so  strong  (neither 
the  belief  nor  the  disbelief)  upon  the  evidenoe  of  the 
senses,  as  upon  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  principlea. 

For  instance — 

You  are  asked  where  a  certain  book  is?  Toa  answer, 
^  There  it  is,  upon  that  table  before  my  eyes ;  I  see  it." 

Some,  who  read  this>  have  seen  scientific  anange- 
mentSy  by  which  a  book  or  any  other  thing  can  be  made 
to  appear  to  be  in  a  particular  place  iriien  it  b  not  leaDtf 
then ;  and  perha^  some  have  seen  cases^  or  heaid  of 
thoB^  m  which  the  eye  has  been  so  under  tiie  infloence 
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of'  imagination,  that  the  person  has  been  quite  sure  he 
3aw  a  particular  thing  which  was  not  present  at  all. 

Now,  when  you  say  that  the  book  is  there  for  you 
see  it ;  are  you  absolutely  certain  that  it  is  not  a  decep- 
tion, like  one  of  these  cases?  You  may  be  certain 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  especially  if  you  add 
the  sense  of  feeling  to  that  of  sight ;  but  both  can  be 
deceived,  and  often  are  so  in  the  tricks  of  jugglers,  and 
on  other  occasions  too.  Good  men  have  sworn  in  courts 
of  justice  where  life  and  death  were  at  stake ;  so  certain 
were  they  that  they  could  not  be  mistaken, — ^yet  they 
have  been  so.  The  probability  may  be  beyond  calcu- 
lation against  a  mistake  in  a  particular  case ;  but  a 
mistake  is  not  absolutely  impossible.  The  purpose  here 
is  not  to  show  that  such  things  are  uncertain^  but  to 
show  that  there  are  in  these  things  gradations  or  steps 
of  certainty  from  the  greatest  to  the  least. 

Whereas,  in  the  other  form  of  truth,  there  is  absolute 
certainty  in  spiritual  as  well  as  in  mathematical  science. 
Only  begin  like  a  child  at  the  simple  axioms;  take 
caxe  to  imderstand  the  simple  meaning  of  the  words 
in  which  the  axiom  is  expressed,  and  one  result  after 
another  will  be  arrived  at ;  each  with  a  certainty  that 
can  never  be  reached  with  regard  to  experienced  facts, 
however  certain  these  may  be. 

For  instance,  let  us  take  an  axiom:  "He  that  is 
good  (absolutely  good)  cannot  do  evil."  This  is  self- 
evident,  for  if  he  did  evil  he  would  not  be  the  good  one 
spoken  of. 

Now,  let  there  be  a  question  the  answer  of  which  may 
be  referred  to.  this  truth  of  principle.  "  Here  is  a 
.writing  said  to  be  by  one  who  is  good,  but  the  writing 
jecmtains  a  wilful  falsehood.    Is  it  his  writing  ?  " 
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You  answer,  without  the  possibility  of  error,  '*  No.'* 

A  person  not  in  the  habit  of  thinking  might  say, 
"It  may  be  by  the  person,  but  he  may  not  be  so  good  as 
we  thought/'  But  mark :  the  question  settles  the  point. 
It  is  not  asked,  as  to  a  person  supposed  to  be  good — ^this 
would  be  going  into  a  question  involving  the  experience 
by  the  senses  with  its  imperfections  of  proof, — the 
question  is  about  a  person  admitted  to  be  good. 

With  regard  to  the  study  of  the  science  of  the  know- 
ledge of  God ;  we  may  get  a  few  axioms,  which  if  we 
keep  in  view,  and  if  we  reject  everything  that  contra- 
dicts their  self-evident  truth,  and  if  we  doubt  every- 
thing that  seems  contrary  to  it  (while  it  seems  so),  and 
believe  everything  according  to  the  weight  of  evidence 
that  bears  upon  it,  and  acknowledge  the  absolute 
certainty  only  so  far  as  it  agrees  with  the  truth  of 
principles,  then  we  shall  begin  to  know  God  with  a 
clearness,  a  certainty,  a  happiness  of  knowledge,  which 
id,  indeed,  life  etemaL 

Far,  very  far,  is  this  assertion  from  assuming  the 
possibility  of  advancing  in  this  science  without  the  aid 
of  God  Himself,  shining,  by  his  own  true  light,  toithout 
us,  opening  the  eyes  of  our  understanding  by  his  own 
Holy  Spirit,  that  we  may  admit  the  true  light  totihin 
us,  pleading  with  us,  setting  before  us  his  true  cha- 
racter, especially  in  Jestis  Christ — God  manifest  in  the 
flesh ;  but  it  is  most  strenuously  asserted  that  all  these 
Divine  blessings  are  in  most  perfect  accordance  with  the 
truth  of  principles,  as  that  truth  is  attainable  by  us 
if  we  will  begin  at  the  beginning.  If  we  will  so  begin 
we  shall  be  led,  drawn,  forced  to  seek  Divine  aid,  by 
our  very  urgency  of  sincere  endeavour  to  attain  to  the 
knowledge  which  is  life  eternal.    If  a  mere  animal 
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TS^iH  make  wondrous  eflforts  for  its  animal  life,  what 
will  not  a  spirit  do  which  really  pants  for  spiritual 
life? 

And  as  we  go  on  thus  carefully  following  up  the 
science,  truly  so  called,  we  shall  perceive  God,  that  He 
IS,  that  He  must  be,  that  He  is  good,  that  He  must 
BE  GOOD,  that  ALL  GOOD  IS  iPROM  HiM,  that  without 
goodness  spirits  mv^t  he  miserahley  and  that  his  purpose 
is  that  his  spirit-oflfepring  shall  be  happy.  Again,  we 
shall  see — 

That  He  is  almighty,  that  He  must  be  almighty, 
that  his  almighty  power  and  his  good-will  unite  in 
doing  all  that  is  done,  and  that  all  that  is  done  shall 
(despite  the  wickedness  of  all  the  wicked)  issue  in  the 
fulfilment  of  all  the  pleasure  of  Him  who  is  good: 

That  there  never  can  be  happiness  where  there  is 
wickedness;  that  the  only  salvation  is  salvation  from 
sin: 

That  the  world  of  unwise,  and  therefore  sinful  men, 
-can  only  be  saved  from  the  misery  consequent  upon 
their  folly  and  sin,  by  the  fact  that  God  is  good,  which 
engages  Him  to  do  everything  to  reconcile  his  children 
to  Himself* 

TTie  history  of  the  means  He  uses  for  this  recon- 
ciliation is  the  Gospel,  or  glad  tidings,  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Men  who  are  too  proud,  too  lazy,  or  too  fond  of 
dominion,  make  up  a  scheme  which  they  call  "  a  Gospel 
of  salvation,"  but  which  they  will  not  try,  nor  allow 
their  slaves  to  test  and  try^  by  the  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  principles. 

They  represent  God  as  an  arbitrary  Being  to  whom 
men  must  submit,  and  be  thankftd  to  for  any  degrep 
pf  mercy  He  deigns  to  show  them. 
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Science,  truly  so  called^  proves  Grod  to  be  no  arbi- 
trary Being,  but  the  very  living  personification  of  Love, 
who  has  pleasure  in  the  prosperity  of  his  servants; 
and  who,  while  He  wUl  not  deprive  them  of  their  birth- 
right as  his  offspring,  (that  is,  of  their  free  agency,)  yet 
never  will,  never  can  cease  to  be  their  Saviour  while 
they  need  salvation.  The  truth  of  principle,  in  short, 
proves  that  Grod  is  good ;  and  this  is  the  ground  of  con- 
viction that  man  must  be  good,  too,  in  order  to  the 
completion  of  Grod's  good-will  and  pleasure. 

Tlie  use  of  words  in  communicating  our  thoughts  one 
to  another,  if  not  carefully  watched  and  understood, 
leads  to  much  difficulty,  and  to  apparent  difference 
where  there  may  be  no  real  difference.  It  is  not  the 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  words  that  is  now 
alluded  to,  but  understanding  the  principles  of  the  use 
of  words. 

Language,  as  we  have  it,  is  an  imperfect  means  of 
communication ;  so  much  so  that,  unless  both  parties  in 
the  discussion  of  any  subject  really  desire  and  carefiiify 
try  to  xmderstand  each  other  and  to  be  understood,  the 
words  they  use  will  give  ground  of  dispute,  without  end 
or  hope  of  an  end.  And  not  only  so,  but  the  words  one 
uses  may  deceive  the  user  himself,  if  he  be  not  watchfbl 
that  he  does  not  allow  a  change  in  the  meaning  to  sl^ 
in  while  the  word  remains  the  same. 

Li  general  conversation,  or  in  speaking  or  writing, 
when  it  is  not  intended  to  orywe  a  point  or  prove  a 
matter^  language,  though  it  is  always  desirable  to  be 
correct,  must  not  be  very  strictly  criticised ;  we  must 
draw  from  the  general  subject  and  from  the  tone  of  oon- 
▼eraatiim  what  the  speaker  or  writer  intends. 

But  when  we  would  otyne  a  point  or  prove  a  matter, 
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then  we  must  te  critically  exact  in  the  use  of  our  words, 
or  eke  we  shall  utterly  fail  in  our  aim. 

For  example — 

We  read  of  a  certain  person,  "  He  was  a  good  man ;" 
and  we  read,  "  None  is  good  save  one,  that  is  God/' 

In  ordinary  honest  communication,  there  is  no  contra- 
^ction  here ;  but  it  must  be  explained,  if  explanation 
is  asked,  by  the  fact  that  the  word  "  good  '^  is  used  in 
two  different  senses.  The  reader  of  common  acuteness 
and  honest  intention  sees  this  almost  without  thinking 
of  it ;  and  the  word  "  good,"  as  applicable  to  the  man, 
implies  a  different  degree  of  goodness  from  what  it  does 
when  exclusively  applied  to  God, 

And  if  the  most  simple  person  were  asked  in  which 
case  "  good  "  is  taken  in  its  real  and  perfect  meaning? 
he  would  answer,  without  hesitation,  "In  the  case  where 
applied  to  God.''  And  rightly,  for  there  it  means 
absolutely  "good,"  without  modification  or  imperfection. 

In  the  case  of  a  man,  it  plainly  means  comparatively 
good,  or  good  in  some  one  particular,  but  does  not  mean 
absolutely  "  good," 

When  we  argv^  about  "good''  or  "goodness,'*  and 
would  prove  anything  about  these  qualities,  we  must 
use  the  words  in  their  full  and  unqualified  meaning,  or 
else,  by  mutual  understanding,  use  them  in  a  certain 
qualified  sense ;  but  in  whichever  way  the  word  is  used, 
the  same  must  be  held  to  strictly  as  long  as  the  argu- 
ment goes  on,  or  till  the  proof  is  completed,  or  else 
utter  confusion  will  arise. 

Some  persons  are,  perhaps,  incapable  of  comprehend- 
ing that,  while  there  is  no  necessity  for  being  so  far  from 
Bxtremely  exact  in  the  use  of  words  in  ordinary  com- 
munications, there  is  such  absolute  necessity  for  the 
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utmost  exactness  in  tte  use  of  words  when  we  would 
prove  anything;  whether  by  ourselves  searching  after 
truth,  or  with  others  in  the  same  research ;  or  while  we 
endeavour  to  convince  them,  or  when  we  suffer  them  to 
try  to  convince  us* 

But  there  are  not  a  few  who  are  not  deficient  in 
intelligence  or  mental  powers,  who  could  easily  compre- 
hend much  more  difficult  things  than  this,  who  yet  toiU 
not  comprehend  this ;  some,  because  they  are  too  indo- 
lent ;  some,  because  they  have  taken  up  a  notion  that 
as  some  arguments  are  bad,  therefore  argument  is  a  bad 
thing  always ;  some  confound  argument  with  mere  dis- 
puting ;  some  fancy  that  whatever  a  man  is  pefrsvadei 
of,  that  is  truth  to  him,  and  see  no  difference  between 
being  convinced  hy  proofs  and  being  persuaded  by  elo- 
quence, or  by  authority,  or  any  other  means.  All  these 
are  disinclined  to  follow  the  precept,  "Prove  all  things," 
for  they  think  they  "  hold  fast  that  which  is  good,"  with- 
out needing  to  do  as  they  are  thus  admonished  to  do. 

But  there  are  also  a  number  of  persons  who  vehe- 
mently resist  all  exactness  in  proof  or  in  argument, — 
often  unaware  of  the  reason  which  urges  them, — ^who  see 
or  feel  that  such  exactness  would  upset  the  position 
they  have  taken  and  defended;  and  a  certain  pride  or 
obstinacy  causes  them,  knowingly  or  unintentionally,  to 
resist  the  true  principle  of  the  use  of  words  in  argument 
or  in  seeking  for  proof. 

When  any  one  who  thinks  he  has  attained  to  some 
understanding  of  the  principle  of  the  science  of  argu- 
ment and  of  proof,  (for  it  is  a  science,) — ^when  such  a  one 
has  to  do  with  any  of  these  difficult  characters,  nn- 
willing  to  see  the  true  principle,  let  him  watch  himself 
that  he  be  not  irritated  or  impatient. 
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Let  him  remember  that  the  very  essence  of  "  proving^' 
is  to  come  at  a  certainty,  and  that  the  essence  of  ar- 
gument is  to  bring  others  to  see  and  feel  what  is  tlie 
truth;  to  prove  it  so  that  they  may  know  it.  This  will 
certainly  not  be  attained  by  exciting  the  causes  which 
lead  men  to  resist,  or  by  making  them  painfully  feel  any 
Superiority  on  your  side,  or  inferiority  on  theirs.  This 
may  delight  a  mere  disputer ;  but  when  a  sincere  arguer 
in  favour  of  truth  is  led  by  his  temper  and  in  his 
weakness  to  act  thus,  he  is  ashamed  both  that  he  has 
acted  unworthily,  and  that  he  has,  by  this,  missed  an 
opportunity  of  being  of  use,  perhaps  also  cut  off  fature 
occasions  of  being  so. 

In  arguing,  as  in  all  active  endeavour,  the  best  security 
against  error  or  erroneous  action  is  to  take  care  that 
you  have  a  good  purpose  in  view,  and  then  keep  that 
purpose  steadily  in  vtev). 

If  your  purpose  is  to  prove  to  another  a  certain  truth, 
so  that  he  may  receive  it  as  truth  proved,  yon  will 
quickly  feel  (if  you  keep  this  end  in  view)  when  yout 
temper  or  anxiety  to  conquer  lead  you  to  use  such 
words  or  arguments  as  would  tend  rather  to  your  vic- 
tory>  than  his  clear  reception  of  the  truth  in  question. 
It  is  better  you  leave  him  unconvinced,  yet  in  good 
htmfour,  than  that  you  extort  an  acknowledgment  that 
he  was  wrong,  and  leave  him  vexed.  In  the  one  case, 
you  may  have  sowed  a  seed  that  will  grow  and  bear 
fruit  at  another  time;  in  the  other  case,  you  have 
planted  a  tree  in  an  ill-prepared  pit,  dug  in  a  worse- 
prepared  soil :  it  will  most  likely  die,  and  discourage 
from  future  attempts  of  the  same  kind. 

In  applying  close  argument  to  religious  questions, 
one  is  not  unfrequently  met  by  the  specious  objectioUj 
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*'  Perhaps  your  definition  of  the  word  in  question  is  not 
agreeable  to  God's  definition  of  it."  Well,  then,  let  na 
either  define  the  word,  and  agree  on  the  meaning  it  shall 
have  in  our  conversation ;  or  else  acknowledge  that  we 
do  not  know  what  it  means ;  in  which  case  we  clearly 
have  no  business  to  argue  about  it,  and  cannot  possibly 
receive  any  proof  concerning  it,  nor  prove  anything  by 
it,  nor  believe  anything  about  it. 

But  no ;  you  will  find  arguers  who  wiU  both  insist  on 
an  indefinite  meaning  being  allowed,  and  yet  insist  upon 
using  the  uncertain  word  both  to  search  out  proof  con- 
cerning itself,  and  in  proving  other  matters. 

Such  a  word  is  "  Love."  If  we  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  "  God  is  love,"  either  by  the  sole  authority 
of  Eevelation,  or  by  the  sole  use  of  reason,  or  by  the 
union  of  both ;  if  the  position  be  granted^  it  is  clear  that 
from  this  much  may  be  proved ;  if  we  know  what  we 
mean  by  "  love." 

But  if  any  one  say,  "  Our  ideas  of  hve  may  not 
accord  with  God's  meaning  of  it ;"  then  it  is  too  certam 
that  the  truth  that  "  God  is  &w«,"  whatever  it  may 
mean,  might  as  well  not  be  told  us,  for  it  can  only  tend 
to  lead  us  into  a  mist  of  dreamy  hopes,  uncertain  ex- 
pectations, and  fearful  doubts. 

But  if  we  repudiate  such  unworthy  ideas  of  Grod  as 
that  He  speaks  to  us  in  language  which  we  habituaUy 
use,  but  which  He  uses  in  a  sense  of  his  own  different 
from  that  which  the  words  convey  to  us ;  if  we  take 
"  love  "  to  mean  that  feeling  which  is  pained  when  the 
object  suffers,  which  is  pleased  when  the  object  prospen* 
which  takes  pleasure  in  furthering  the  weal  of  the 
object,  and  derives  satisfaction  from  a  return  of  love 
from  that  which  is  beloved — ^which  implies  in  the  follest 
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sense  good-will  towards  that  which  is  loved :  in  short, 
if  "  love/'  "  loving,"  "  beloved,"  are  taken  in  the  honest 
sense,  and  full  meaning,  then  we  can  argue,  with  cer- 
tainty of  proof,  what  the  being  who  loves  will  do  in 
certain  cases,  according  to  his  power. 

It  is  quite  true  we  may  have  both  short  and  imperfect 
notions  of  '^  love,"  even  when  we  thus  explain  what  we 
mean  by  the  word ;  yet  our  notion  of  it  may  be  ahso- 
lute^  and  right^  and  sufficient  for  argument,  as  far  as 
it  goes. 

.  Just  as  when  we  argue  about  natural  qualities  of  any- 
thing "  sour,"  "  sweet,''  or  the  like,  we  know  that  if 
sour  things  be  taken  they  will  produce  certain  effects, 
because  we  know  what  "  sour  "  is ;  yet  we  do  not,  pro- 
bably, know  all  the  qualities  implied  by  sourness.  This, 
however,  does  not  hinder  us  from  arguing  rightly  from 
what  we  know ;  and  if  any  one  were  to  try  to  persuade 
us  that  sourness  would  cause  a  sweet  taste  in  our  mouth, 
that  sourness  would  cause  wine  to  be  good,  we  would 
answer,  "You  mean  something  by  that  word  different 
from  what  we  mean." 

A  sour  thing  may  be  changed  into  a  sweet,  as  a  hating 
man  may  be  changed  into  a  loving ;  but  sour  is  sour, 
and  hate  is  hate,  sweet  is  sweet,  and  love  is  love,  for 
aUthat 

The  object  in  following  up  these  things  thus  is, — 

First,  to  test,  as  fai  as  possible,  certain  arguments  or 
provings,  imdertaken  in  obedience  to  the  exhortation, 
"  Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

Secondly,  to  endeavour  to  lead  others  to  do  the  same. 

These  provings  have  led  on  from  the  simplest  axioms, 
—that  good  is  incompatible  with  evil ;  evil  incompatible 
with  good;  love  incompatible  with  indifference,  or  ac- 
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quiescence  in  evil  to  the  beloved,  and  with  malevolence 
or  desire  of  ill  towards  the  beloved;  wisdom  incom-? 
patible  with  mistake;  knowledge  incompatible  with 
ignorance ;  power  incompatible  with  fidlure ;  eternal  in- 
compatible with  change,  and  so  forth, — ^to  conclusions  as 
manifest  as  any  mathematical  problems  are ;  to  those  who 
have  become  as  little  children,  have  begun  at  the  lowest 
beginning,  and  have  built  upon  sure  foimdations. 

These  conclusions  are,  indeed,  very  adverse  to  much 
that  is  said  and  is  written  by  those  who  are  called  "  au- 
thorities "  in  the  Christian  world ;  yet  they  are  much 
more  in  accordance  with  the  plain  words  of  Scripture. 

It  is  by  no  means  meant  that  all  religious  difficulties 
have  been  solved  by  these  arguments ;  but  it  is  affirmed 
that  all  may  be  solved,  under  Grod's  blessing  upon  the 
right  use  of  the  reason  and  inteUigence  He  has  given  us, 
and  that  all  God  has  revealed  is  certainly  open  to  proof, 
if  the  proving  be  followed  up  according  to  the  truth; 
that  is,  according  to  true  science,  and  in  obedience  to 
that  voice  which  says,  "  Prove  all  things," 

The  voice  which  says,  "  Eeceive  what  you  are  taught, 
and  think  not  to  prove,''  is  opposed  to  the  other  voice; 
and  while  it  accuses  of  pride  those  who  bring  their  reason 
to  the  work  at  their  God's  command,  it  is  itself  guilty 
of  the  monstrous  presumption  and  infatuated  absurdity 
of  contradicting  the  word  of  God,  and  at  the  same  time 
enforcing  the  unhesitating,  unquestioning  reception  of 
that  very  word.  The  neglect  of  the  Divine  conmiand 
to  prove  all  things  arises  often,  in  serious  and  religious 
minds,  from  a  mistaken  notion  as  to  the  very  nature  and 
real  character  of  "  truth /^ — a  mistake  so  strongly  im- 
pressed, so  tenaciously  held,  that  even  the  Word  which 
is  acknowledged  to  be  Divine  l^as  not  authority  enough 
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to  give  courage  to  the  mistaken  mind  to  prove  even  the 
Divine  authority  of  that  Word  itself,  which,  with  a  voice 
acknowledged  and  maintained  to  be  Divine,  not  only 
invites,  but  commands  us  to  "  prove  all  things.'*  And, 
by  the  sequel  of  that  command,  implies,  that  that  is  not 
properly  "  held  fast "  which  has  not  been  subjected  to 
proof. 

Indeed,  the  very  fact  of  any  person  being  unwilling 
to  prove  anything  is  a  testimony,  hardly  to  be  got  over, 
that  this  thing  is  not  held  fast,  and  that  the  person 
unwilling  to  submit  it  to  proof  feels  his  grasp  of  it 
insecure^  and  is  afraid  that  the  endeavour  .to  prove 
it  may  cause  the  utter  loosening  of  his  insecure  hold 
upon  it.  To  such  a  timorous  soul  it  may  be  said,  "  You 
think  an  attempt  to  prove  all  things  may  lead  to  your 
letting  go  something  that  is  good — y(M  thmk  so.  Do 
you  know  what  the  opinion  is  of  Him  who  dictated  the 
book  which  you  call  *  God's  Word  ? '  for  He  very 
plainly  intimates  that  the  attempt  to  prove  is  not  only 
by  no  means  calculated  to  cause  the  letting  go  anything 
that  is  good,  but  that  it  is  needftd  in  order  to  the  hold- 
ing of  it  fast ;  and  if  Sis  opinion  is  really  better  than 
yaursj  you  may  find  it  so  to  your  cost  at  some  time, 
when  your  holding  fast  what  is  good  may  be  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  your  happiness." 

As  God  said  to  Joshua,  when  He  put  him  upon 
a  work  which  was  enough  to  make  even  his  faithful 
spirit  quail,  so  a  Divine  voice  may  say  within  a  timid 
soul  afraid  to  prove  all  things, — "  Have  not  I  com- 
manded thee  ?  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage ;  be 
not  afraid,'' 

When  we,  thus  encouraged,  go  forward,  and  sincerely 
try  to  ^^ prove^^  the  truth,  we  shall  begin  to  understand 
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what  "  truth  ^'  is,  and  to  be  aware  of  its  ^^  eternal'* 
nature. 

The  want  of  perceiving  the  real  character  of  tnUh 
leads  to  the  mistaken  idea  that  many  announcements 
of  truths  are  merely  decrees  of  an  arbitrary  Ood. 

I  have  tried  to  meet  this  mistake — ^as  detected  in  my 
own  experience — in  some  reflections  upon  the  text, 
"  Thy  law  is  the  truth.''  Laws  are  sometimes  promul- 
gations of  decrees  which  have  their  root  and  origin 
absolutely  in  the  will  of  the  lawgiver,  and  so  that  the 
declaration  of  the  law  involves  no  absolute  truth  in  its 
principle.  Human  laws  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  such. 
God's  laws  are  sometimes  such,  when  He  commands  a 
particidar  thing  to  be  done,  which  would  not  have  been 
requisite  unless  commanded :  but  God's  law,  the  law  of 
Ood  emphatically  so  called,  is  the  declaration  of  great 
eternal  truths,  which  woidd  be  true  though  they  wer^ 
never  declared ; — truths  concerning  the  weal  and  woe 
of  the  world  of  spirits,  as  essential  and  eternal  as  those 
which  concern  the  motions  and  positions  of  the  world  of 
suns  and  stars,  and  which  were  truths  before  they  w»e 
made  apparent  to  man's  mind,  as  much  as  they  are  siuce 
that. 

As  reasonably  might  the  astronomer  think  his  en- 
deavour to  prove  all  things  might  make  error  or  con- 
fusion in  the  courses  of  the  planets,  as  the  religious  man 
fear  to  produce  such  effects  in  the  course  of  spiritual  life 
by  the  endeavour  to  prove  all  things  with  regard  to  it 

No  I  the  only  thing  to  fear  is  the  pain  which  human 
pride  must  suffer  when,  in  proving  all  things,  a  man 
will  assuredly  have  to  prove  so  often  that  he  himself 
is  wrong. 
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THE  PRIEST. 


TO  THB  READER, 


The  writer  sends  forth  the  following  pages  with  a 
mixture  of  confidence  and  diffidence.  Confidence  that, 
if  understood^  the  subject  will  be  appreciated,  and  the 
effect  good;  Diffidence  in  his  ability  to  make  himself 
understood,  not  merely  on  account  of  deficiency  of  talent 
or  cultivation  in  himself,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
probable  untoillmgness  to  understand^  which  this  subject 
may  meet  with. 

If  the  principle  were  once  established  in  men's  minds, 
which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  bring  under  con- 
sideration, and  if  the  relative  characters  of  Ood  and  man 
were  simply  understood,  then  the  purposes  and  uses  of 
religion^  and  religious  offices^  and  religious  acts  would 
also  be  understood;  and  would  be  both  effective j  and 
happy  in  their  effects, 

A  great  change  would  bejyroduced,  but  not  by  a  con- 
vulsive alteration  in  the  outward  constitution  of  churches, 
not  by  a  violent  collision  between  Episcopacy  and  Pres- 
byterianism,  nor  between  any  of  the  forms  of  church 
government. 

The  apprehension  of  the  real  position  of  man  towards 
Gody  and  of  the  real  will  and  purpose  of  God  towards 
man,  would  militate  against,  and  weaken,  and  without 
violence  overcome,  whatever  is,  in  each  church,  made  and 
adapted  to  agree  with  an  erroneous  notion  of  the  relative 
position  of  God  and  man. 

The  character  of  God  would  be  set  forth  as  "alto- 
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gether  lovely/'  altogether  to  be  admired,  altogether  to 
he  imitated ;  and  there  would  be  no  room  left  for  "  do- 
minion over  men's  faith,"  by  those  whose  office  oog^  to 
be  that  of  "  helpers  of  men's  joy/* 

In  order  to  judge  the  claim  of  a  church  to  the  title  of 
Christian,  the  question  wotdd  not  be,  "What  is  the 
division  of  offices  in  that  church?  "  or  "What  is  the  pe- 
culiar name  of  that  church?"  but,  "What  is  the  cha-- 
racterf  what  is  the  conduct?  Is  it  after  Christ?  is  it 
Christian  f  " 

The  purpose  of  priesthood,  of  ministry,  of  pastors,  of 
Christians,  would  be  understood  to  be,  to  show  forth  the 
character  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  in  their  own  character, 
and  to  manifest  the  power  of  Almighty  God  in  their  own 
Christian  lives,  as  well  as  to  tell  others  what  God  had 
done  for  them,  and  to  lead  others  to  Ood^  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Clirist. 

First,  to  exalt  the  great  and  good  Ood,  and  secondly, 
to  make  man  good  and  happy,  would  be  understood  as 
the  objects  of  religion  ;  and  that  these  two  are  one* 

And  men  woidd  perceive  that  a  religion  which  leads 
to,  or  allows  of,  angry  dispute  and  violent  contention  by 
its  professors,  is  not  Christian  religion,  in  so  far  as  it 
does  so. 

Whatever,  in  the  constitution  of  any  religious  denomi- 
nation, is  not  consistent  with  Christianity,  would  be  cut 
off,  being  by  degrees  found  noxious  or  useless. 

And  the  church — that  is,  the  assembly  of  God^s  people 
(whether  great  or  small) — ^would  be  formed  upon  the  trae 
model,  instead  of  vainly  attempting  to  form  a  true  modd; 
and  religion  would  be  rightly  honoured  as  the  following 
of  God,  in  Christ,  by  his  people ;  instead  of  being  wrongly 
honoured,  by  being  put  into  the  place  of  God,  which  is 
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done  when  men  expect  religion  to  save  them,  and  thus 
make  their  false  idea  of  religion  stand  as  a  hlind  between 
them  and  the  tnie  God, 

Possibly  none  who  read  this,  probably  few,  will  be 
able  to  free  themselves  enough  fi'om  prejudices,  and  to 
bear  with  the  deficiency  of  the  writer,  so  as  to  arrive  at 
his  full  meaning  and  purpose ;  for  this  will  require  a 
union  of  simplicity  with  determination,  and  of  steadiness 
in  holding  fast  what  is  proved,  with  readiness  in  giving 
up  what  is  only  maintained  hy  custom^  prejudice^  or  super- 
stitious veneration. 

But  more  may  be  prepared  for  the  search  and  inquiry 
than  is  expected. 

The  result  alone  can  show  whether  this  attempt  is 
made  hefore  its  time^  or  not.  That  a  time  is  coming, 
when  these  things  shall  be  set  in  their  true  light,  is  not 
to  be  doubted ;  and  in  that  confidence  these  pages  are 
cast  upon  the  wide  waters  of  the*  world,  by  one  who 
woxdd  fain  be  a  labourer  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  and  who 
knows  that  such  labour  shall  not  he  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

GrOD  and  man,  the  all-wise,  almighty  Father,  and 
the  inferior,  yet  intelligent  offspring,  in  their  relations 
towards  each  other,  should  occupy  a  first  place  in  our 
minds,  in  our  inquiries,  and  our  researches ;  and  in  an 
essay  headed  as  this  is,  the  relative  characters  of  God 
and  MAN  require  the  first  consideration ;  for  out  of  these 
grow  the  necessity^  the  advantage^  and  the  heauty  of  the 
PMESTHOOD. 

By  the  word  "  Gk)D  "  is  here  meant,  not  that  which 
men  actually  do  worship ;  for  in  this  sense  there  be  gods 
many ;  as  many  as  the  graven  idols,  as  many  as  the 
fmperstitious  imaginations,  and  as  many  as  the  {falsely 
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80  caUed)  pliilosopliical  speculations,  which  are  the 
objects  of  religious  worship,  or  which  rule  in  the  hearts 
of  men.  The  kingdom  of  each  man^s  god  is  within  him ; 
for  that  which  roles  within  him,  and  which  his  heart 
worships,  and  his  life  is  devoted  to,  that  is  his  god. 

By  the  word  "  God,"  let  it  be  understood,  is  here 
meant  the  true  God;  He  who  ought  to  be  worshipped; 
and  who  shall  ultimately  be  worshipped  by  all,  when 
"  the  end  cometh,"  and  when  all  enemies  shall  be  put 
under  his  feet. 

God  who  is  "  ahnighty,"  "  wise,"  "  loving,"  "holy," 
"  unchangeable." 

God,  who  is  good. 
.    A  lengthened  discussion  and  inquiry  concerning  these 
attributes  of  the  true  God  would  both  here  be  incon- 
venient, and,  perhaps  in  any  place,  rather  hurtful  than 
beneficial. 

For  these  quaKties  or  attributes  of  Gk)d  are  so  simple 
in  their  meaning,  and  so  unbounded  in  their  bearing,  that 
a  mind  which  does  not  comprehend  the  ftdl  meaning  of 
the  former,  or  which  pretends  to  comprehend  the  utmost 
extent  of  the  latter,  is  in  a  state  out  of  which  argument 
would  in  vain  attempt  to  rescue  it  Such  a  mind  is 
either  shut  up  in  the  prison  of  uneducated  ignorance,  or 
else,  as  it  were,  tethered  to  a  fixed  and  arbitrary  centre 
by  the  cords  of  prejudice  and  superstition ;  and  being 
thus  unable  to  thtnky  or  prevented  fix)m  thinking,  it 
should  be  the  subject  of  our  prayers,  and  the  object  of 
our  general  instruction,  that  being  inclined  and  enabled 
to  see  and  to  weigh  the  simple  truth,  such  a  mind  might 
make  the  first  step  towards  the  happy  and  glorious  end, 
spoken  of  by  Him  who  himself  leads  onwards  to  it,  "  li 
9haU  knoio  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  FREB.*^ 
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By  the  person  of  "  uneducated  ignorance,"  spoken  of 
above,  is  not  meant  one  who  has  not  the  benefit  of  clas- 
sical or  scientific  teaching,  but  one  who  has  not,  "  by 
reason  of  use,  his  senses  exercised  to  discern  both  good 
and  evil."  By  an  edticated  mind  is  meant,  a  mind  drawn 
out,  by  habits  of  observation,  comparison,  meditation,  and 
application,  to  think  with  that  boldness  which  has  no 
aflinity  to  presumptuous  insisting,  to  hold  with  that 
tenacity  which  has  no  relationship  to  obstinacy  of  per- 
sisting, and  to  yield  also  its  fondest  imaginations,  when 
the  truth  demands  it,  with  that  simple  sincerity  which 
is  far  removed  firom  infirmity  of  purpose. 

A  mind  so  drawn  out  is  "  edticatedy^  in  a  worthy  sense 
of  the  word ;  while  a  mind  stored  with  classical  learning, 
mathematical  science,  political  and  historical  informa- 
tion, or  religious  doctrines,  but  not  so  dravm  ouiy  is 
uneducated. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  in  the  sense  here  meant,  the 
prince,  the  peer,  the  prelate,  the  scholar,  the  statesman, 
may  be  among  the  ignorant  and  uneducated,  while  the 
peasant,  the  slave,  the  pauper,  may  be  in  the  higher,  in 
the  educated,  class. 

And  while  it  is  plain  that  this  advanced  and  ad- 
vancing state  of  education^  or  drawing  out  of  the  mind, 
and  leading  of  the  senses,  by  use,  to  discern  good  and 
evil,  is  a  divine  work ;  it  is  also  certain  that  in  this 
work,  as  in  all  others  wrought  by  an  intelligent,  original 
Being)  in  intelligent  beings  originating  firom  Him,  the 
operation  is  carried  on  with,  and  by  means  of,  the  wHl 
and  exertion  of  these,  else  the  very  object  could  never 
be  attained,  and  the  Being  who  could  attempt  its  attain- 
ment, except  by  and  through  the  will  and  endeavours  of 
these,  would  not  be  wise^  could  not  be  Ood. 
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With  the  hope,  then,  and  with  the  prayer,  that  reader 
and  writer  may  keep  in  mind  the  simple  ideas  of  Grod's 
character,  conveyed  in  the  words,  God  is  "  almighty," 
"wise,"  "loving,"  "just,"  "holt,"  "unchange- 
able," we  will  go  on  to  consider  the  very  different 
character  of  his  offspring,  "  man.^^ 

As  God  is  perfect  in  these  attributes,  or  qualities, 
so  man  is  deficient  in  them  all.  And  as  that  which 
crowns  the  character  of  God,  and  indeed  puts  the 
impress  of  Divinity  upon  the  character,  is  the  uTuJumge- 


So  that  which  completes  the  human  character  is,  that 
it  is  changeable. 

And  that  which  fioces  our  hope  in  God,  and  which 
affords  us  hope  for  man,  is  the  double  fact  that  God's 
churacter  cannot  he  changed,  and  that  man's  can  he 
changed. 

So  our  ultimate  expectation  for  man  is  made  both 
happy  and  secure  by  the  reflection,  that  man  must  con- 
tinue changeable,  till  a  fall  partaking  of  the  Divine 
character  (the  crowning  work  and  evidence  of  the  Divine 
love  and  power)  fixes  man's  position,  and  secures  him 
from  changing  any  more. 

To  bring  his  intelligent  offspring,  man,  into  that 
position  and  state  in  which  He  may  delight  to  see  him 
unchangeably  fixed,  is  the  purpose  of  God's  love,  the 
aim  of  God's  dealings  with  men,  and  doings  for  men, 
by  his  prophets,  by  his  providence,  and  by  his  coming, 
and  his  work  in  Christ. 

It  may  be  asked,  "  Why  did  not  an  Almighty  Being, 
who  has  'pleasure  in  the  prosperity  of  his  servants,' 
and  who  has  '  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,' — 
why  did  He  not  at  once  set  his  offspring  in  that  position 
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and  state  in  whicli  He  would  have  them,  and  then  fix 
them  unchangeably  there?" 

Were  it  a  question  of  mere  creatures  without  intel- 
ligence or  reason,  whose  obedience  was  to  be  that  of 
mere  submission  to  power,  and  of  involuntary  yielding 
to  force ;  then  a  perfect  and  all-wise  Creator  would  do, 
as  God  has  done  with  the  sim  and  moon,  with  the  winds 
and  waves,  with  the  beasts  and  birds,  which  at  once  and 
unerringly  obey  his  laws,  and  proclaim  his  wisdom  and 
his  power. 

But  they  Jiave  no  choice.  There  is  a  governing  power, 
but  no  winning  power,  exhibited  by  the  Euler.  There 
is  a  submissive  obedience,  but  no  thankful,  loving, 
obedience,  manifested  by  the  subjects. 

And  even  if  intelligent  and  rational  creatures  were 
made  by  almighty  power,  and  so  made  that  they  could 
not  err^  or  so  placed  that  there  was  no  opportunity  of 
sin,  then  these  would  continue  in  a  state  of  innocent 
obedience,  not  choosing  the  good,  and  refusing  the  evil ; 
having  no  more  motive  for  their  obedience  than  that 
God  made  them  to  do  so,  without  reference  to  their  will, 
without  regard  to  their  choice,  without  possibility  of 
their  intelligence  exerting  itself,  or  their  love  (if  love 
there  could  be)  showing  itself. 

This  would  place  their  Creator  and  Governor  in  the 
position  of  a  mighty  mechanic,  whose  instruments 
hUndly  follow  the  direction  of  the  master  hand,  as  the 
lifeless  work  of  a  living  creator.  But  God  is  greater, 
infinitely  greater;  his  position  is  higher,  iufinitely 
higher. 

He  has  placed  his  intelligent  offspring  in  a  position 
to  choose,  surrounded  them  with  objects  to  attract  their 
choice,  and  to  call  out  the  exercise  of  their  intelligence,  in 
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order  that  they  may  choose  aright.  He  has  placed  and 
constituted  them,  so  that  they  may  by  experience  find  the 
evil  of  evil,  and  the  good  of  good,  and  by  reason  of  use 
may  have  the  senses  He  has  given  to  them  exercised  to 
discern  both  good  and  evil.  God  has  given  existence  to 
such  beings ;  and  his  declared  purpose,  declared  by  his 
word  and  by  his  works,  is  to  draw  them  by  his  loving- 
kindness  to  love  him,  and  to  lead  them  by  his  love  to 
love  one  another. 

And  thus  his  will  is  to  reign  tw  hearts  which  can  lavBy 
and  over  minds  which  can  think;  and  not  merely  in 
a  dead  world,  which,  without  reason,  obeys,  because  of 
power  alone. 

Other  reasons  there  may  be,  which  might  be  given, 
why  God  has  not  at  once  placed  man  in  the  position  of 
perfect  obedience,  and  at  once  Jixed  him  in  it.  Again, 
farther  reasons  there  may  be,  which  cannot  now  be  given 
by  us,  because  we  have  not  yet  attained  unto  them ;  and 
reasons  there  may  be,  which  we  in  our  present  state 
could  not  perceive,  or  could  not  value  even  if  set 
before  us. 

It  may  suffice  to  show,  as  above,  that  in  order  to  have 
a  kingdom  in  his  children's  hearts  and  affections,  that 
kingdom  must,  in  the  very  declared  nature  of  it,  be  won, 
not  forced;  must  be  the  eflFect  of  hvCy  not  merely  of 
power;  the  result  of  choice,  led  by  true  wisdem^  not 
merely  the  consequence  of  absolute  decree,  without  regard 
to  the  will  and  intelligence  of  the  subject 

The  kingdom  of  the  Great  Spirit  over  the  world  of 
spirits,  is  the  Master  Mind  ruling  the  minds  by  thought; 
the  Master  Intelligence  ruling  the  intelligences  by  reason; 
the  Master  Heart  ruling  the  hearts  ly  love^  and  thun 
crowning  and  completing  the  work  of  almighty  power. 
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All  other  apparent  good  is  thus  brought  into  com- 
parison with  the  true  Good, — all  other  power  brought 
into  competition  with  the  true  power, — every  con- 
ceivable thing  brought  into  array  against  God,  cast  into 
the  scale  against  his  Love,  his  Holiness,  his  Wisdom, 
his  Power,  and  all  found  wanting,  and  God,  hy  the 
escperience  of  his  children,  exalted  in  the  end,  and  to  the 
Utmost. 

In  the  nature  of  such  a  kingdom,  then,  which  must 
be  won,  not  merely  made,  it  also  is  plain  that  it  must  be 
won  by  means,  means  suited  to  the  work,  and  to  the 
end.     Among  the  means  appointed,  is  the  Priesthood. 

Passing  over  the  question,  "  Why  and  how  man  came 
into  the  position  in  which  we  find  him  towards  his 
Father  and  Creator,  and  in  regard  to  his  own  and  his 
brethren's  real  happiness  ?"  let  us  look  upon  that  unhappy 
position  as  that  which  the  love  of  God  would  change, 
by  the  due  exercise  of  his  power,  directed  by  his  wisdom, 
and  according  to  his  holiness,  having  regard  always  to 
the  difference  between  ruling  over  mere  matter,  or  over 
intelligent  mind ;  ruling  by  power  alone,  or  by  reason 
and  love  with  their  own  power. 

God's  purpose,  and  the  intensity  of  that  purpose,  is 
perhaps  nowhere  more  illustrated,  as  well  as  expressed, 
than  in  the  words,  which  say  of  God  in  Christ,  that  He 
**  gave  himself  for  us,"  "  suffered  the  just  for  the  unjust, 
that  he  might  bring  its  to  God.^^ 

It  had  been  declared  that  our  iniquities  had  separated 
between  us  and  our  God. 

Christ's  great  work,  from  which  nothing  could  deter, 
m  which  nothing  could  stop  Him,  was  to  destroy  that 
work  of  the  evil  one. 

Our  9in  separates  us  from  God. 
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He  came  to  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world, — ^to  bless 
ns,  in  turning  every  one  of  us  from  our  iniquities. 

Our  sin  separates  us  from  our  GU)d. 

He  gives  Himself  to  defeat  the  separation,  and  '^  to 
bring  us  to  Ood^ 

In  our  sinfulness,  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  irve  cha- 
racter of  Gt)d.    "  Our  sin  has  hid  his  fece  from  ub." 

Christ  came  for  this  purpose,  that  he  might  ^^bear 
witness  to  the  truthJ'^  He  manifests  Grod  to  us,  so  that 
seeing  Him,  as  he  is  set  before  us  in  Christ,  we  behold 
the  mind  and  heart  of  GoA» 

Thus    Christ,  the    manifestation    of   Grod,  is    THE 

TBUTH, 

And  knowing  the  truth,  the  truth  makes  those  who 
know  it  free : 

Free  from  the  power  of  the  deceitfblness  of  sin; 

Free  from  the  bondage  of  the  world ; 

Free  to  serve  our  God ;  not  merely  in  submission  to 
his  j)Oicer,  because  we  must/  but  rather,  conquered  by 
his  /i>iY,  because  we  iriT?. 

Christ  is  the  Great  High  Priest. 

And  to  this  end  his  priesthood  is  instituted. 

As  Priest  he,  the  Anointed,  stands  in  the  holiest. 

As  anointed  Priest,  He  manifests  Grod  to  the  people. 

As  anointed  Priest,  He  is  to  briag  the  people  to  God, 
who  were  estranged  from  Him  in  their  ignorance  of 
Him,  and  at  enmity  agaiost  Him  in  their  sinfulness. 

The  priest's  privilege  is>  then,  to  enter  into  the  holiest, 
to  dwell  with  God,  and  worship  Him : 

The  priest's  duty  and  office,  to  take  away  the  ob- 
stacles, and  do  away  the  separation,  which  keep  the 
people  from  God. 

Tbftt  is,  to  Qumi&st  the  truth,  and  take  away  igno- 
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ttance,  and  to  defeat  and  remove  sin,  and  to  set  before 
the  people  a  model  and  representative  of  what  man  is 
as  to  privilege,  and  should  be  as  to  holiness. 

Cheist,  and  Christ  only,  does  or  can  do  this  fuMy. 
He  is  the  Great  High  Priest. 

But  as  the  Chief  of  Priests,  He  is  both  the  explanation 
of  the  priesthood  of  the  former  priests,  and  the  example 
of  those  that  should  come  after. 

Forgetting  the  relative  characters  of  God  and  of  man, 
persons  have  fallen  into  serious  errors,  and  have  attri- 
buted offices  and  operations  to  the  priesthood,  which  are 
called  for  only  hy  the  mtstaJeen  view  of  the  positions  and 
characters  of  God  and  man. 

And  this  is  most  striking  and  flagrant,  in  the  preva- 
lence of  the  idea  that  the  priest  is  to  bring  God,  as  it 
were,  to  accept  of  the  people,  instead  of  bringing  us  to 
acc^t  of  God.  As  if  sinful  man  were  willing  to  come 
to  God,  and  only  required  God  to  be  rendered  willing  to 
receive  him ;  thus  creating  in  our  fancy  a  God  wanting 
in  the  essential  character  of  love,  and  subject  to  the 
essential  objection  of  change. 

,  The  very  root  of  mere  natural  religion,  in  degenerate 
man,  is  this  false  idea  of  God  and  of  man.  And  so 
rooted  is  this  that  it  leads  sincere  and  devout  men, 
unaware  of  the  error  that  lies  so  deep,  to  take  their  own 
erroneous  view  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  and  make  this 
the  rule  for  explaining  Christ's  priesthood  and  the 
Christian  priesthood ;  instead  of  taking  Christ — whose 
priesthood  (and  the  purpose  of  it)  is  made  in  Scripture, 
when  simply  viewed,  so  clear — in  order  to  explain  the 
mysterious  rites  of  the  Old  by  the  abundant  simplicity 
pi  the  New  Testament,  as  it  were  reasonable  to  do. 

So  deep  is  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  false  view 
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(of  tlic  necessity  of  a  priest  to  bring  Grod  to  accept  ns ; 
to  intercede  with  God  to  receive  ns ;  to  offer  oitr  prayers 
to  God ;  to  be  our  representative  to  God,  &c.),  that  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  touching  on  the  opposite  truth,  or 
hinting  at  this  error,  will  cause  some  sincere  and  devout, 
but  prejudiced  minds,  to  decide  against  any  farther 
inquiry  into  a  subject,  which  can  lead  to  even  question- 
ing the  position  we  here  speak  of. 

The  Mosaic  priest  could  not,  indeed,  absolutely  bring 
the  people  to  God,  in  the  high  sense  in  which  the  true 
and  great  Priest  does  it.  Neither  could  the  sacrifices 
he  offered  do  absolutely  what  Christ's  sacrifice  effects ; 
cleanse  the  people  firom  their  sins,  sealing  to  them  QoSHs 
forgiveness,  assuring  them  of  his  love,  and  "  reconciling 
them  to  God:' 

Neither  could  the  Mosaic  priest  manifest,  as  Christ 
did,  the  true  character  of  God,  nor  the  perfect  model  of 
man  as  he  must  be  to  please  God.  Yet,  in  a  degree^  his 
office  was  to  do  all  this.  "  But  the  prophets  prophesied 
fiihclyy  and  the  priests  BABE  BULE  by  their  meanSj  and 
the  jHople  loved  to  have  it  «o." 

From  being  the  servants  of  the  people,  the  priests 
began  to  rule. 

And  from  being  helpers  of  their  Joy  j  they  began  to  use 
dominion  over  their  Jiiith. 

And  from  humbly  leading  the  people  to  Ood^  ihcy 
bi>gaii  prcsnmptuouidy  to  pretend  to  bring  Ood  to  As 
people. 

And  the  people  submitted,  yea,  the  people  loved  to 
haw  it  «k>]     ^^I^M 

J^^  ^^ '^^  tll^Hthood  of  Christ  is  miftfalrftTi, 

10  prififldiood  of  the  new  dispensation,  the 
~  k  mistaken  too. 


^^^^Aji< 
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There  are  some  who  would,  in  pride,  be  rulers  over 
men's  faith,  rather  than  helpers  of  their  joy. 

There  are  some  (many)  who,  in  desiring  to  be  helpers 
of  men's  joy,  think  they  must  needs  be  rulers  over  their 
faith. 

These,  falsely  or  erroneously,  arrogate  exclusively  to 
themselves  the  Christian  priesthood. 

Is  there  one,  who  humbly  and  sincerely  loving  his 
God  and  his  neighbour,  seeks  to  overcome  ignorance  and 
sin ;  first  in  himself,  and  then  in  others  ?  who  tries,  in 
his  life,  and  by  his  doctrine,  to  show  the  true  character 
of  God?  who  by  declaring  the  truth  as  it  is  in  JestiSy 
seeks  to  put  away  false  notions  of  God,  and  to  make 
known  and  felt  his  power,  wisdom,  holiness,  and.  love, 
in  their  purity  and  unbounded  extent  ?  Is  there  one  who, 
feeling  that  as  Christ  laid  doion  his  life  for  its,  so  he 
would  devote  his  life  for  his  brethren,  to  bring  them 
(as  much  as  he  can)  to  their  God? 

Is  thefe  such  a  one  ?  If  there  be,  he  is  a  Christian, 
and  a  Christian  Priest  ;  a  humble,  faithful  follower  of 
the  Great  High  Priest. 

Like  Him,  loving  the  world,  and  seeking  the  salva- 
tion thereof  from  its  sin,  and  attendant  and  consequent 
misery,  the  Christian  (as  priest)  manifests  to  the  world 
the  character  of  God,  leads  the  worship  of  God,  hold- 
ing up  the  sacrifice  (Christ  giving  Himself  to  live  a 
painfol  life  and  suffer  a  shameftd  death)  as  the  means 
of  winning  souls,  that  they  ^^who  were  enemies  may 
ie  recaHiciled  unto  God  hy  the  death  of  his  Son''*  The 
Oizistian,  as  priest^  has  '^  boldness  to  enter  into  the 
holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,"  which  assures  him  of 
Ids  Lord's  unbounded  hve;  and  being  thus  won  unto 
Clod|  and  constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ,  he  would 
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both  win,  and  by  love  constrain,  others  to  come  with 
him ;  and,  in  his  own  spiritual  worship  of  the  Father 
of  spirits,  he  from  his  heart  prays  for  those  who  are  still 
aliens  and  enemies  in  their  minds  by  wicked  works. 

And  what  Christian  is  excluded  from  this  priesthood  f 
Bather,  what  Christian  is  not  called  to  this  office? 
called,  as  Aaron  was,  by  God  himself;  anointed^  as 
Jesus  was,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  ? 

For,  without  God's  calling,  without  the  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  there  is  no  Christian. 

Thus  each  Christian,  every  Christian,  is  called  and 
appointed — 

"APkiest;* 

This  doctrine  comes  into  direct  opposition  with  the 
popular  and  established  notion  of  the  Clerical  Priest- 
hood, claimed  in  name  by  some  denominations,  and 
in  deed  and  in  act  by  others,  wherever  the  clergy — 
ministers,  preachers,  pastors  (or  by  whatever  name  they 
are  known) — claim  or  exercise  power  and  authority  to 
execute  the  priestly  office,  to  the  exclusion  of  their  flock 
from  office,  and  thence,  of  consequence,  claim  or  exercise 
dominion  over  men's  faith. 

In  order  to  sustain  this,  which  may  here  be  called  the 
"  Clerical  Priesthoods'^  it  has  been  found  hecessaiy  to 
pervert  men's  notions  of  the  true  character  of  God,  and 
to  impress  upon  the  mind  that  a  priest  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  stand  between  God  and  his  people,  who  wish  to 
be  near  Him,  to  be  like  Him,  and  to  please  Him. 

And  to  this  end  the  true  doctrine  of  man's  reconcili* 
ation  to  God  is  exchanged  for  that  of  God's  reconciliation 
to  man.  The  truth  that  man  is  redeemed  and  purchased 
from  sin  for  heaven,  is  exchanged  for  the  fiction  that 
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heaven  is  jpurchcbsed  for  us,  God^s  grace  procured  for 
us,  &c.;  for  the  Christian  and  spiritually  worshipping 
character  of  the  priesthood  of  every  believer  in  the  truth 
could  not  be  put  aside  to  make  way  for  the  domineering 
character  of  the  priesthood  of  an  exclusive  clergy,  unless 
a  scheme  of  salvation  were  arranged,  founded  on  the  new 
position,  that  God  is  to  be  won  to  forgive  us,  and  that 
God's  grace  and  God's  kingdom  are  in  turn  to  be 
bought  for  us ;  that  salvation  is  mans  object  to  attain ; 
and  that  the  priesthood  is  ordained  as  the  means  to 
assist  him  in  attaining  that  end  which  he  desires; 
instead  of  salvation  being  God's  object  to  eflfect,  and  the 
priesthood  ordained  to  aid  in  effecting  this  object. 

In  order  that  the  clerical  priesthood  may  be  a  ruling 
power,  the  " prophets*'  must  be  made,  as  of  old,  "to 
prophesy  falsely;"  and  the  word  which  says  that  the 
church,  or  assembly  of  Christians,  is  that  which  is 
purchased  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  heavenly  inheritance, 
by  Christ's  blood,  this  word  is  represented  as  saying 
that  heaven  is  purchased  for  the  church,  and  God's 
favour  bought  in  order  to  man's  forgiveness. 

The  truth  is  unbending,  and  God's  word  testifies  to 
that  truth ;  but  those  who  claim  exclusive  right  to  the 
priestly  office,  without  altering  the  letters  of  Scripture, 
pervert  the  sense;  and,  exercising  the  authority  and 
dominion  which  they  claim,  they  say,  "This  means 
what  we  say  it  means.*' 

This  is,  indeed,  to  exercise  dominion  over  men's  faith. 
And  who  is  to  blame  ?  They  are  to  blame  who  ought 
to  exercise  the  priest's  office;  Christians,  who  leave 
their  high  and  holy  office  unfilled — ^who  leave  a  gap, 
which  those  who  grasp  dominion  over  men's  faith  are 
ready  to  step  into  and  to  fill. 
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The  prophets  could  not  go  on  successfdlly  prophesy- 
ing falsely,  the  priests  could  not  bear  rule  by  their 
means,  unless  the  people  laved  to  have  it  so. 

This  is  written,  not  to  attack  the  clerical  priesthood, 
but  to  stir  up  the  Christian  priests;  not  to  condemn 
those  who  fill  an  office  which  the  people  leave  open  to 
them,  and  exercise  a  dominion,  to  which  the  people  love 
to  submit ;  but  to  point  out  the  fault,  the  sin  of  those 
who  neglect  to  fill  the  office  to  which  God  has  called 
them,  and  who  do  not  exercise  the  privileges  of  their 
Christian  calling. 

Among  the  clergy-priests  of  the  various  churches 
who  claim  exclusive  priesthood  and  dominion  over  £edth, 
many,  probably  most  of  them,  from  early  education 
and  long  habit,  are  themselves  persuaded  that  theirs 
is  exclusively  the  true  Christian  priesthood.  They  are 
sincere  in  their  deep-rooted  prejudice,  and  are  unwilling 
even  to  venture  to  question  the  foundation  upon  which 
this  stands,  and  often  can  better  bear  with  positive  m, 
in  members  of  their  congregation,  or  in  their  friends  and 
associates,  than  with  a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  cleruxd 
priesthood^  and  into  the  priestly  right  of  dominion  over 
faith. 

Many,  in  words,  will  indignantly  renounce  all  daim 
to  such  dominion,  who  will  nevertheless,  in/act^  exercise 
it  with  vigour,  if  any  one  ventures  to  question  their 
explanation  of  God's  word,  or  dares  to  prefer  a  more 
simple  reception  of  God^s  sayings,  to  the  more  compli- 
cated and  difficult  explanation  which  favours  the  "  clerical 
priesthood"  views. 

The  confounding  together  the  three  distinct  offices  of 
Priest,  Minister,  and  Pastor,  has  greatly  contributed  to 
darken  the  question. 
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The  two  former  are  the  oflSces  and  privileges  of  all 
Christians. 

But  the  office  of  pastor  of  a  congregation  is  different, 
and  interfering  with  neither  of  the  others.  The  pastor 
exercises  Ms  Christian  priesthood  and  ministry  in  a 
somewhat  peculiar  way. 

Selected  from  among  the  congregation  or  assembly  to 
preside  over  his  brethren,  to  the  end  that  "  all  things 
may  be  done  decently  and  in  order,"  and,  of  course,  ex- 
pected to  possess  and  exercise  the  gifts  of  Christian 
grace  and  wisdom,  he  is  endowed  with^att?er  to  ruh  in  the 
congregation ;  he  is  authorized  to  look  after  the  discipline 
of  the  members,  to  reprove,  rebuke,  and  exhort,  with  all 
authority.  This  is  his  peculiar  office  and  ministry  ;  and 
if  God  appoints  him  to  it,  and  fits  him  for  it.  He  will 
cause  him  to  be  honoured  in  it,  and  beloved  for  it. 

But  if  he  makes  use  of  his  authority  to  stop  the 
ministry  of  others  to  whom  his  Master  and  theirs  has 
said,  "  By  love  serve  (minister  to)  one  another;"  if  he 
applies  his  power  to  thrust  out  of  their  office  those 
whom  his  Master  and  theirs  has  called  a  "  holy  priest- 
hoodj^  then  he  abuses  his  power  and  authority ;  he  acts 
the  wolfm  sheep's  clothing ;  he  is  not  a  pastor. 

And  who  is  to  be  chiefly  blamed  for  this  ? 

Again,  not  they,  who,  having  not  the  true  knowledge 
of  God,  act  in  their  ignorance ;  not  they,  who,  having  no 
right  idea  of  the  Christian  priesthood,  or  ministry,  or  pas- 
tor's office,  pervert  these  to  human,  to  unchristian  ends ; 
not  they,  who,  while  they  sincerely  love  their  God  and 
their  neighbour,  yet  being  themselves  deceived  by  man's 
teaching,  bowed  down  in  their  minds  by  prejudice,  or  by 
unsuspected  superstition,  think  really  that  they  are  the 
exclusive  priests,   and   imagine  sincerely  that  God's 
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ordinances  are  confined  to  their  hands,  and  the  channel 
of  God^s  mercy  limited  to  their  ministrations,  aftd  who 
in  this  supposition  pray,  toil,  and  wear  themselves  out  for 
their  congregations,  intending  well,  but,  alas !  doing  ill 
— ^not  those  who  thus  act,  according  to  the  darkness 
or  misapplied  light  that  is  in  them,  are  chiefly  blame- 
worthy in  this  thing.  These  are  to  blame,  indeed,  for  not 
seeking  sincerely  to  examine  and  to  ^ove  their  founda- 
tions ;  they  are  to  blame  for  being  in  error,  when  Gt)d 
would  give  them  light.  But  the  blame,  let  it  be  re- 
peated, tfie  blame  lies  upon  those  who  complain  when 
they  should  act;  who  find  fault  with  others,  when  they 
should  reform  their  own  ways ;  who  cry  that  the  fidse 
priests  should  cease,  while  they  who  should  exercise  the 
true  priesthood  do  cease  fi-om  their  duty,  do  forego  their 
privileges. 

What  wonder  that  the  world  should  assent  to  the 
claims  of  pretenders,  when  those,  whose  claim  is  divine, 
do  not  stand  forward?  What  wonder  that  the  people 
love  to  have  the  soul-deluding,  conscience-lulling  priest- 
hood to  rule,  when  they  see  no  outshining,  outrunning 
priesthood  following  Christ,  so  as  to  throw  the  pre- 
tenders into  the  deepest  shade  by  the  comparison? 

Complain  we  must,  for  these  things  ought  not  so  to  be. 

But  the  complaint  is  against  the  sleeping,  the  slothful 
Christians. 

The  complaint  is  to  be  addressed  to  their  Master. 

O  thou  Great  High  Priest,  lead  forth  thy  chosen 
generation,  thine  own  priesthood ! 

And  make  each  Christian  know  in  himself,  and  show 
to  the  world,  what  it  is  to  be  really 
"A  Priest." 
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"  Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the 
Father  is  this,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in 
their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the 
world." 

Such  short  and  pithy  passages  are  of  inestimable 
worth;  when  spoken  by  true  wisdom,  and  in  wise 
truth,  they  point  to  all  the  details  of  that  which  they 
seem  only  slightly  to  mention.  And  this  passage,  if 
we  try  in  sincerity  to  apply  it,  will  lead,  will  draw, 
will  drive  us  deeper  into  truth,  and  higher  into  Chris- 
tianity, than  we  at  first  might  expect. 

Some  persons  make  a  distinction  between  the  prac- 
tical and  the  spiritual  parts  of  religion;  set  works 
against  faith,  practice  against  doctrine,  or  the  opposite ; 
setting  faith  against  works,  doctrine  against  practice. 
The  former  of  these  errors,  in  a  sincere  man,  is  the 
least  dangerous ;  for,  as  our  consideration  of  the  text 
will  lead  us  to  see,  the  admiration  of  good  works,  and 
the  endeavour  to  practise  them,  will  most  assuredly  lead 
to  disappointment  and  grief,  only  to  be  mitigated  and 
removed  by  the  Saviour  of  his  people  from  their  sins. 

These  considerations  are  only  for  those  who  have  at 
least  a  respect  for  religion,  and  who  wish  to  have  true 
religion.  The  fact  of  any  one  having  attentively  read 
thus  far,  shows  that  he  is  probably  such  a  one. 

Many  who  are  such,  stumble  at  this  simple  word 
of  the  Apostle;  yet  they  cannot  escape  it;  it  is  too 
plainly  written,  too  strongly  expressed.      They  wish 
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for  more  about  faith,  more  about  doctrine.  Let  them, 
with  prayer,  and  in  sincerity,  try  to  fathom  the  depth 
of  the  words,  and  they  will  find  how  they  lead  to  botL 

The  first  plain,  obvious  purpose  of  the  words  is,  to 
urge  and  teach  the  reader  to  be  truly  religious.  We 
suppose  him  a  sincere  man.  He  takes  the  words  as  he 
finds  them :  "  I  will  be  religious ;  I  will  visit  the  father- 
less and  widows  in  their  affliction."  He  does  so.  He 
not  only  visits  them,  but  endeavours  to  help  and 
comfort  them,  according  to  their  need.  He  is  probably 
successfal  in  bringing  himself  into  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  readiness  in  this  kindly  and  humane  office,  and 
even  in  accustoming  himself  to  deny  himself  many 
indulgences,  in  order  to  visit  and  help  these  afflicted 
ones.  For  a  while,  he  thinks  himself  truly  religious; 
and  in  one  sense  so  he  is.  The  devoted  Hindoo,  whose 
religion  demands  wondrous  self-devotion,  who  hangs 
himself  upon  hooks,  or  who  stands  upright  till  his 
joints  stiffen,  is  truly  religious;  but  not  in  the  true 
religion.  There  is  every  shade,  from  the  most  barbarous 
and  stupid  superstition,  up  to  the  most  persevering 
visiting  of  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction, 
in  which  truly  religious  people  are  found,  who  yet 
come  short  of  true  religion.  A  person  is  truly  religious, 
who  is  truly  devoted  to  his  religion,  even  though  it  be 
false.  He  is  true,  but  it  is  false.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  person  is  not  truly  religious,  who  professes  the  true 
religion,  but  who  is  insincere,  untrue  in  his  profession. 
It  is  true,  but  he  is  false. 

But  the  person  who,  in  the  true  and  sincere  desire  to 
be  of  the  true  religion,  has  visited  the  fatherless  and 
widows  thus,  will  find  that  he  has  not  thereby  attained 
what  he  wants.    There  is  still  a  void,  still  a  blank  to 
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be  filled,  before  his  spirit  is  satisfied.  He  hardly 
guesses  what  it  is  that  is  wanting;  he  thinks  he 
ought  to  be  happy  and  satisfied,  but  he  is  not.  He 
hardly  dares  to  confess  it  to  himself,  but  he  finds  his 
religion  is  not  that  heavenly  thing,  that  foretaste  of 
heaven  itself,  which  the  study  of  the  Bible  led  him  to 
expect. 

He  consults  the  Apostle  James  again,  and  finds  at 
once  that  half  his  words  only  have  been  attended  to, 
and  that  the  second  half  gives  a  tone  and  colour  to  the 
former,  which  makes  him  think  very  little  of  his  religion 
as  manifested  by  his  visiting.  He  sees  that  was  good, 
very  good,  in  itself;  but  in  him,  it  was  not  even  a  part  of 
true  religion.  The  spot^  the  spot  of  the  world,  was  in  it, 
and  defiled  it. 

"  Unspotted  firom  the  world !"  Are  we  not  in  the 
world  ?  how,  then,  keep  ourselves  unspotted  from  the 
world? 

What  are  the  things  in  the  world  which  lead  to  this 
spot,  this  defilement  ? 

"  The  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the 
pride  of  life." 

Through  slavery  to  these,  the  world  is  laid  low  in 
iniquity;  it  is  brought  into  bondage  to  sin;  and  the 
visitor  of  the  fatherless  and  widows  has  been  visiting 
with  his  handcuffs  and  his  fetters  on,  with  his  chains 
clanking  after  him.  He  feels  it,  he  acknowledges  it 
True  religion,  he  perceives,  must  be  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God,  and  he  is  a  fettered  slave.  Sin 
slays  him — renders  his  life  no  real  life,  but  living  death. 

Then  comes  the  voice  which  even  the  dead  shall 
hear :  "  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  firom  the 
dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light." 
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The  first  thing  that  this  light  shines  upon  is  the 
"Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world." 

Taketh  them  away !  That  is  what  I  want ;  so  shall  I 
be  unspotted  from  the  world : — 

My  sins,  my  enmity  to  God,  my  wicked  habits  and 
ways,  my  doing  what  I  ought  not,  my  leaving  undone 
what  I  ought  to  do. 

Forgiven  I  may  be;'  my  forgiveness  is  a  blessing 
indeed;  still  it  is  not  salvation  such  as  I  need.  But  to 
be  saved  from  my  sins,  that  is,  to  be  GOOD ;  is  that  the 
thing  that  the  Saviour  came  to  do  ? 

He  was  good.  He  was  unspotted;  yet  He  had  the 
same  flesh  as  I.  He  was  bom  of  a  woman^  He  saw 
all  that  was  beautiful  to  the  eye.  He  had  all  that  living 
life  which  can  make  a  living  being  proud ;  yet  He  was 
unspotted  from  the  world,  while  in  the  world,  and  in 
contact  with  aU  its  defilements. 

Yes;  but  He  knew  that  He  came  from  God,  and 
went  to  God.     He  knew  his  origin  and  his  end. 

True,  He  did  know  all  this,  and  we  do  not ;  there- 
fore we  are  not  like  Him. 

But  He  came,  that  we  may  know  whence  man  is,  and 
whither  his  journey  tends,  in  God's  purpose,  as  its  end. 

You  want  to  be  GOOD.  Can  you  not  be  contented  to 
know  that  GOD  is  GOOD,  without  wanting  to  be  like 
Him? 

Nay,  I  cannot  be  thus  contented.  If  this  ambition 
be  unlawful,  if  this  be  forbidden  pride,  then  my  hope 
of  heaven,  or  of  anything  satisfying,  on  earth,  or  in 
heaven,  is  gone.  The  words,  "  God  is  GOOD,"  convey 
no  truth  to  my  mind,  if  I  am  to  be  left  body  that  his 
goodness  may  manifest  itself  upon  me. 
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Is  it,  then,  not  enough  for  you,  that  a  Divine  Person 
should  make  God  reconciled  to  you,  notwithstanding 
your  sins  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  the  penalty  of  your 
sins  should  be  fiilly  paid?  Is  it  not  enough  that  you 
shall  be  received  as  if  you  had  never  sinned  ? 

Nay,  if  all  this  were  true,  it  would  not  do  for  me. 
I  want  to  be  good.  I  have  seen  goodness  set  before  me 
in  Jesus  Christ,  who  visited  us  in  our  orphaned  and 
widowed  state,  and  kept  Himself  imspotted  from  the 
world;  and  I  can  conceive  of  no  happiness,  to  one  who 
has  seen  this,  unless  in  being  like  Him. 

But  how  can  you  ever  be  like  Him  who  did  no  sin  ? 
You  have  sinned. 

Yes,  I  have  sinned ;  but  I  can  believe  that  He  who 
taught  us  to  pray,  "Forgive  us  as  we  forgive,"  and 
who  taught  us  to  forgive  freely  and  fully ^  does  not  act 
contrary  to  his  own  precept,  but  does  Himself  forgive, 
freely  and  folly. 

Do  you  think,  then,  that  his  justice  can  forgive, 
without  any  satisfaction  made  to  Him  for  your  offences  ? 
Do  you  not  think  it  enough  that  the  Divine  Saviour 
should  make  that  satisfaction,  by  his  suffering  ?  And 
so  He  is  your  Saviour. 

So  He  might  be  my  Saviour,  from  what  I  do  not 
dread.  I  do  not  want  to  be  saved  from  any  punish- 
ment which  A  GOOD  FATHER  could  choose  to  inflict 
upon  his  child ;  but  I  do  want  to  be  saved  from  the 
eternal  destruction  which  sin  inflicts  upon  its  slaves ; 
which  they  suffer  who  do  not  keep  themselves  un- 
apotted  from  the  world.  And  if  pain  were  a  satis- 
faction to  God  for  sin,  this  could  not  satisfy  me; 
far,  far  from  it  I  If  I  could  doubt  that  God  freely  for- 
gives, if  I  could  suppose  that  anything  was  a  satis- 
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faction  to  Him  for  my  sin,  Gt)d  would  be  degraded 
in  my  eyes,  his  love  made  an  equivocation,  his  character 
a  mystery. 

And  is  not  God  a  mystery  ? 

I  have  read,  "  God  is  light,  and  in  Him  is  no  dark- 
ness at  alL"  I  have  read  a  call  to  acquaint  myself 
with  Him. 

I  have  read,  indeed,  about  "my«fery/*'  but  what  I 
have  read  about  it  tells  me  that  the  purpose  of  Christ's 
coming,  and  of  his  Apostles'  preaching,  was  to  clear 
away  the  mystery,  that  was  not  in  Gt)d,  but  in  man's 
perverted  teaching,  in  man's  dark  and  erring  heart  and 
mind.  And  I  have  read  about  '*  mystery,"  that  it  is 
written,  along  with  other  accursed  things,  upon  the 
forehead  of  one  to  whom  I  do  not  desire  to  belong. 

No ;  God  is  not  a  mystery,  but  "  God  is  light  I  *' 

God's  true  religion  is  not  a  religion  of  mysteries ;  but 
"true  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the 
Father  is  this,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in 
their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the 
world." 

And  I  have  read,  that  some  were  spotted  and  defiled; 
but  were  washed,  and  sanctified,  and  justified,  and 
made  new  creatures.  I  have  read  that,  without  any 
difference,  those  who  are  of  the  true  religion  have  had 
their  hearts  purified  by  faith.  I  have  read  that  when 
they  were  enemies,  they  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the 
death  of  his  Son ;  brought  to  love  Him  whom  they  had 
looked  on,  falsely,  as  an  enemy.  But  in  the  same 
writing,  I  have  not  read  that  God  was  reconciled  to  a 
sinner.  God  never  was  a  sinner's  enemy,  that  He 
could  be  reconciled  to  him ;  and  if  reconciled  meant 
being  pleased  and  satisfied,  God  never  can  be  pleased 
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or  satisfied  with  a  sinner ;  but  God  is  pleased  and 
satisfied,  when  the  sinner  turns  firom  his  wickedness, 
and  lives,  and  is  a  sinner  no  more. 

And  do  you  then  in  your  pride  expect — sinner  that 
you  are — ^to  be  able  to  turn  yourself  from  your  sins  and 
Uve? 

Nay,  truly;  if  I  had  such  an  idea,  sad  experience 
would  long  ago  have  taught  me  how  hopeless  was  that 
hope. 

I  know  that,  in  the  very  nature  of  sin,  it  becomes 
worse  and  worse,  leads  to  enmity  with  God,  and 
enmity  with  God,  to  more  sin ;  so  rolling,  like  a  turning 
wheel,  down  hill,  lower  and  lower,  deeper  and  deeper 
for  ever. 

But  I  have  read  of  One  "  who  gave  Himself  for  us, 
that  He  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquities,  and  purify 
to  Himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works." 

Now,  this  looks  to  me  very  like  bringing  men  to  true 
religion^  such  as  James  speaks  of;  "purifying  them, 
that  they  may  be  zealous  of  good  works." 

Do  you,  then,  make  nothing  of  faith,  and  of  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  ?  or  do  you  deny  what 
Paul  affirms,  that  a  man  is  "  saved  by  faith,  without  the 
works  of  the  law  ?  " 

Nay,  for  the  only  idea,  which  I  have  been  able  to 
conceive,  of  salvation,  is  of  such  a  salvation  as  shall  pro- 
duce good  works.  And  it  is  not  what  anything  produces, 
that  makes  it  what  it  is,  but  its  being  what  it  is  causes 
it  to  produce  good  or  bad.  K  a  man  really  desires  to  do 
good,  he  can  never  imagine  that  the  way  to  be  able  to 
do  good  is  by  first  doing  good, — the  idea  is  mere  non- 
sense. If  he  desires  reaUy  to  do  good,  and  tries,  and 
finds  he  fails,  he  will  perceive  that  he  is  like  a  bad  tree ; 
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it  must  be  changed  in  its  nature,  not  hy  bringing  forth 
good  fruit,  but,  by  some  means  not  in  itself,  that  it  may 
become  good,  and  then  bring  forth  good  fruit, 

A  gardener,  who  is  able  to  judge  of  trees  before  they 
bear  fruit,  can  perceive  and  know  very  surely  that  a 
certain  tree  that  was  bad,  is  now  good,  that  his  ope- 
ration upon  it  has  had  effect,  and  changed  its  nature, 
though  as  yet  the  change  is  only  within,  in  the  sap 
and  life  of  the  tree ;  and  he  looks  upon  it  and  treats  it 
as  a  good  tree,  even  before  it  has  borne  any  fruit,  simply 
because  he  knows  it  is  really  good,  though  a  less  skilfrd 
person  might  see  no  difference  between  what  it  was  and 
what  it  is. 

So  with  men,  too,  God  works  as  a  Spirit  upon  spirits; 
He  gives  men  something  to  believe  about  goodness 
which  men  can  understand,  both  as  it  concerns  God's 
goodness  and  man's  goodness.  This  God  sets  before 
man,  in  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus,  which  shows  those 
who  see  it,  a  great  deal  about  God's  goodness,  which 
men  doubted  or  denied,  and  a  great  deal  about  man's 
goodness — ^what  it  ought  to  be,  and  must  be,  and  how  it 
can  be — ^which  men  also  doubted  or  denied.  And  God 
enables  men  by  his  own  influence  and  teaching  to 
comprehend  this,  and  feel  its  truth  and  power ;  and  this 
comprehension,  with  feeling,  is  faith. 

I  read  then,  as  I  have  said,  that  God  purifies  men's 
hearts  by  faith,  not  as  a  mere  dead  thing  is  purified,  but 
by  treating  men  as  God's  offspring,  showing  them  that 
they  come  from  God,  and  that  their  true  destination  is 
to  go  to  God.  And  when  men  see,  understand,  and  feel 
the  truth  as  it  is,  concerning  God  and  man,  and  as  it  is 
shown  in  Jesus  Christ ;  then,  as  I  take  it,  men  see  that 
true  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father 
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is,  not  something  either  unnecessary  or  unattainable,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  man's  happiness,  and  there- 
fore absolutely  necessary  for  his  Father's  satisfaction. 

And  it  is,  and  always  shall  be,  attainable  through 
the  Saviour,  through  faith  in  Him — that  is,  through 
belief  in  the  truth  as;He  has  shown  it.  That  truth  only, 
can  make  man  acquainted  with  true  goodness,.as  it  ««  in 
God ;  or  with  true  goodness,  and  how  it  can  be,  in  man. 

God  sees  when  a  man  believes  this  truth,  and  God 
knows  the  faith  that  worketh  by  love,  before  the  finiits 
show  it;  and  the  man  in  whom  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  (as  it  is  shown  in  Jesus  and  in  Him  only), 
that  man  is  a  new  creature ;  old  things  are  (to  his  view 
and  feelings)  passed  away,  and  all  things  are  become 
new.  He  is  saved  by  faith,  and  unto  good  works — ^not  of 
works ;  for  he  knows  and  he  feels,  that  even  while  his 
own  mind  knows,  while  his  heart  feels,  while  his  will 
wills,  while  his  hands  work,  yet  it  is  all  of  Ood;  "  He  is 
his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works ;"  and  if  such  a  man  finds  and  feels,  that  there  is 
still  the  spot  of  the  world  cleaving  to  him,  or  rather  a 
cleaving  of  his  nature  to  it,  he  will  flee  to  those  things 
for  relief,  of  which  he  has  had  sad  experience  that  the 
end  of  those  things  is  death.  He  wiU  flee  to  Him  who  is 
"  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse 
us  from  all  unrighteousness,"  not  by  a  mysterious  and 
unseen  operation,  but  by  the  reasonable  and  intelligible 
effect  of  the  truth  of  goodness,  again  set  before  our 
eyes  in  Jesus  Christ,  again  impressed  on  our  mind  and 
heart  by  the  Spirit  of  truth  and  of  goodness. 

The  operation  is  as  simple,  as  little  mysterious,  as  the 
cleansing  of  a  defiled  body  by  pure  water,  when  by  the 
pure  word  of  truth  the  filth  of  error,  and  by  the  Spirit 
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of  goodness  the  filth  of  sin  is  taken  away,  and  the 
man  now  neither  believes  a  lie,  nor  does  wrong,  as  he 
did. 

To  him  who  really  desires  true  religion  and  undefiled 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  the  Father, — to  him  Christ  the 
Saviour,  the  only  Saviour,  the  Divine  Saviour,  is  un- 
speakably precious.  He  will  not  be  drawn  away  from 
the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  while  he  urgently 
presses  forward,  thirsting  after  that  true  religion.  He 
will  find  that  all  mysterious  doctrines  and  complicated 
schemes  are  wanderings  away  from  what  he  wants.  He 
does  not  merely  want  to  seem  good,  nor  merely  to  be 
accoimted  good — ^he  wants  TO  be  (K)0D.  That  is  his  reli- 
gion, and  all  the  rest,  however  true,  however  good,  is  only 
good  as  tending  to  this.  And  when  a  man  has  this  true 
religion  begun  in  him,  he  begins  to  be  truly  humble. 
The  sense  of  what  he  is  magnifies  immensely  the  sense  of 
what  he  was,  and  stiU  more  the  sense  of  what  he  ought  to 
be  and  must  be,  before  he  can  be  satisfied.  StiU  it  is  Good's 
earnest  to  him  of  perfect  salvation,  and  in  his  humili- 
ation he  has  hope.  Assured  by  Christ's  manifestation 
of  God's  love  and  forgiveness,  confident  in  Christ's 
manifestation  of  God's  love  and  good-will  towards  men, 
he  cannot  let  go  his  hope,  that  anchor  of  his  soul  withia 
the  veil.  His  consciousness  that  he  but  imperfectly  sees 
God  as  yet,  that  he  much  more  imperfectly  imitates 
Him,  makes  him  long,  like  David,  for  the  time  when  he 
shall  behold  God's  face  in  righteousness,  when  he  shall 
be  satisfied,  awaking  up  in  God's  likeness.  And  this  is 
no  vague  idea,  no  dreamy  hope ;  for  he  who  knows  the 
Lord,  knows  that  when  He  shall  appear  we  shall  be 
like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is. 

Thus  does  the  text  from  James  lead,  draw,  drive  us 
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to  the  Saviour,  to  his  coming,  his  life,  his  teaching,  his 
death,  his  resurrection,  and  his  coming  again. 

In  all  this  is  our  only  sure  ground  of  hope,  our  only- 
certain  means  of  salvation. 

Salvation  from  what? 

Not  punishment  merely,  but  sin. 

Hope  of  what?  Of  having  pure  religion,  undefiled 
before  God  and  the  Father,  without  which  heaven  could 
be  no  heaven  for  us. 

It  is  not  mere  hope  that  God  is  good,  but  that  we 
shall  be  good  too.  It  is  not  mere  hope  of  forgiveness, 
but  that  we  shall  be  like  God.  It  is  not  merely  their 
fidth,  nor  merely  their  love,  that  constitutes  God's  sal- 
vation of  his  children,  but  it  is  "  Faith  which  WORKETH 
by  Love'^ 

It  is  not  merely  what  his  children  receive^  nor  what 
they  do,  but  what  they  are. 

When  they  are  what  God  would  have  them  to  be, 
"  like  Him,"  then  God  is  glorified  in  them  indeed. 

Let  us  then  come  continually  to  the  text  of  James, 
and  not  neglecting  the  visiting  of  the  fatherless  and 
•widows  in  their  affliction,  even  if  we  find  ourselves  not 
unspotted  with  the  world.  Let  not  our  sense  of  imper- 
fection deter  us,  but  drive  us  to  come  to  the  fountain 
open  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness.  There  let  us  again 
and  again  wash  our  leprous  souls — seventy  times  seven 
times,  if  we  find  it  needful — so  shall  we  find  grace  and 
peace  multiplied  through  the  knowledge  of  Ood  and  of 
Jesus  our  Lord,  and  our  religion  will  be  a  real  glorify- 
ing of  Him  whose  name  we  bear — 
"  Christ  ! " 
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So  we  express  it,  giving  precedence  to  the  law  being 
toritten  first. 

That  which  the  law  proclaims,  and  that  which  the 
gospel  proclaims,  are  eqnally  and  eternally  true. 

The  law  proclaims  that  if  you  are  GOOD  you  shall  be 
happy,  and  if  you  are  not  GOOD  you  shall  be  miserable, 
and  points  out  what  action  is  good  and  what  is  not 
good. 

The  gospel  proclaims,  "GoD  is  GOOD,"  and  shows 
that  goodness  in  Jesus  Christ. 

And  both  law  and  gospel  invite  the  closest  and 
deepest  examination. 

The  more  we  examine,  the  more  manifest  it  will  be 
that  the  law  teaches  the  truth,  when  it  declares  that 
the  happiness  of  an  intelligent  being,  such  as  man  is, 
depends  upon  his  goodness^  that  is,  upon  his  heing  good. 

And  that  the  expression  is  reasonable,  when  existence 
in  a  state  of  real  happiness  is  called  "  life,'*  and  exist- 
ence in  misery  and  in  the  destruction  of  happiness  is 
called  "  DEATH." 

Also,  the  more  we  examine,  the  more  it  will  be  mani- 
fest that  the  Almighty  must  needs  be  good  ;  and  that 
when  we  limit  our  idea  of  "yooc?,"  we  limit  our  idea  of 
^^ power '^  too. 

So  eYGTjgood  attribute  must  be  there,  where  almyhty 
power  is. 

One  of  these  good  attributes  of  the  Almighty  is 
"  love.'' 
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Without  love,  He  could  not  overcome  enmity,  could 
not  reign  in  our  affections,  could  not  win  our  hearts,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  "  almighty ^ 

With  love,  his  pleasure  is  in  our  happiness.  (That  is 
what  is  meant  by  "  hve.'^) 

Therefore  his  will  is  our  being  good. 

Therefore,  He  gives  us  both  liberty  and  counsel. 

And  when,  in  the  abuse  of  our  liberty,  we  despise  his 
counsel,  we  sin.  Our  liberty  is  then  used  in  choosing 
the  evil  and  refusing  the  good ;  and  the  fruit  of  this  is 
misery  and  destruction.     "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death." 

But  the  Almighty  is  good  eternally ;  therefore  He 
perseveres  in  goodness. 

Our  sin  cannot  conquer  his  goodness,  nor  our'  enmity 
his  love,  though  these  plunge  us  and  keep  us  in 
misery. 

It  iPollows,  then,  that  in  order  to  satisfy  Him,  our  sin 
must  be  overcome  by  his  goodness,  and  our  enmity  by 
his  love. 

In  other  words,  that  we  must  be  won  to  love  Him, 
and  taught  and  strengthened  to  be  like  Him. 

They  are  won  to  love  Him,  who  are  "  reconciled  imto 
God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,"  "and  who  love  Him 
because  He  first  loved  them,"  who  see  in  Christ  the 
love  of  God,  who  feel  and  acknowledge  the  teaching  of 
God  in  their  minds  and  hearts,  and  who  can  say  with 
truth  and  understanding,  "  Ood  is  good^ 

They  have  been  led  to  see  and  feel,  that  God's  law 
is  for  our  good  always,  and  his  GOSPEL  is  able  to  make 
us  wise  unto  salvation. 
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Before  the  reading  of  a  sermon  by  Edward  Bicker- 
steth  suggested  a  light  upon  this  subject,  it  was  to  me 
one  of  great  darkness,  although  I  was  well  assured  the 
darkness  was  in  me^  not  in  the  subject. 

As  nearly  as  his  words  recur  to  mind,  they  are: 
"  Some  elected  for  the  benefit  of  more;^  or,  "  the  fow 
elected  for  the  advantage  of  the  many  J* 

The  idea  threw  a  ray  of  blessed  light  across  the 
gloom.  And  after  years,  in  which  I  have  re-read  the 
Scriptures  many  and  many  times,  the  suggestion  has 
been  and  is  still  blessed  to  me. 

Any  reasoning  on  the  subject  of  election  had  always 
seemed  to  me  to  lead  necessarily  to  the  apparently  twin 
doctrine  of  reprobation,  in  the  sense  that  God  chose, 
merely  of  his  own  will,  to  save  some  and  not  others  out 
of  the  multitude  of  men,  who  (He  knows)  must  be  lost 
imless  He  saves  them,  and  of  whom  He  is  the  Creator 
and  Father.  And  this  is  absolutely  equivalent  to  his 
choosing,  that  those  not  elected  should  be  lost  without 
hope.  I  could  not  but  honour  much  more  those  fear- 
fully honest  men  who  boldly  affirm  the  doctrine  and  its 
necessary  consequence,  that  God  intended  from  the  first 
that  some  certain  men  should  believe  and  be  saved, 
while  He  intended  equally  that  other  certain  men  should 
remain  in  unbelief  and  be  damned :  these  I  could  honour 
much  more  than  those  who,  affirming  the  doctrine  of 
election  as  meaning  God's  choosing,  of  his  own  will 
alone,  to  save  some  and  not  others,  yet  by  a  quibble  or 
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equivocation,  try  to  avoid  the  doctrine  of  the  intentional 
damnation  of  those  who  are  not  elect,  by  the  choice  of 
God  not  to  save  them. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  words,  "  election  "  and  "  electy^  are 
used  instead  of  the  more  English  and  more  understood 
words,  **  choicej^  "  choose^^  **  chosen^ 

For  the  plain  word  of  Scripture,  calling  on  men  to 
choose^  would  at  once  make  it  appear  that,  according 
to  Scripture,  God's  choosing  is  not  a  choosing  which 
hinders  man's  choosing. 

First  of  all,  God  chooses  to  love  us,  and  to  reveal  his 
truth  to  us.  Man  chooses  (by  the  power  that  God  chose 
to  give  him)  to  shut  or  open  his  eyes  to  the  light ;  he 
chooses  whom  he  will  serve,  whether  the  choice  be  the 
true  God,  or  Baal. 

He  could  not  choose  aright,  it  is  true,  unless  God 
chose  to  place  the  right  before  him,  and  to  enable  him ; 
but  this  is  not  decreeing  that  he  shall  accept  and  follow 
the  right — or  else  the  call  to  choose  would  be  an  awful 
mockery. 

But  besides  that  the  love  of  God  leads  Him  to  choose 
to  lay  a  real  choice  before  all,  and  to  enable  them  to 
choose  in  the  real  sense  of  choosing ^  the  same  love  leads 
to  a  number  of  other  choosings  or  elections;  each 
modified  by  its  own  circumstances. 

One  of  the  most  striking  cases  of  God's  choice  or 
election,  and  that  in  which  his  own  will  might  act 
without  anything  to  lead  that  will  to  prefer  some  indi- 
viduals to  others,  is  that  choice  which  God  made,  at 
various  times,  of  some  to  be  the  instruments  of  good  to 
the  world.  As  if  the  chief  of  a  caravan  in  the  desert 
were  to  perceive  that  the  whole  multitude  was  sure  to 
perish  for  want  of  water,  and  were  to  elect  ten  to  go 
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forward  on  the  swiftest  camels  to  the  springs,  and  to 
fetch  water  for  the  rest.  He  must  select  these  ten,  and 
their  appointment  is  no  detriment  to  the  others,  but  the 
contrary.  And  even  though  they  were  not  to  drink  any 
of  the  water  themselves,  and  to  perish  by  their  own 
folly,  yet  if  they  brought  the  water  to  the  rest,  their 
mission  would  be  fulfilled,  and  the  purpose  of  their 
election  would  be  shown  to  be  for  the  general  advantage. 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  nature  of  the  election  of 
the  Jews,  the  bearers  of  the  vessels  full  of  water  of  life 
for  all  who  thirst ;  but  of  which  water  the  elected,  <m 
a  nation^  failed  to  drink,  and  are  lost  though  elected; 
and  if  they  be  not  saved,  as  those  made  alive  jrom  the 
dead,  their  lost  state  must  be  unending,  sls  in  its  own 
nature  it  is  eternal. 

Then  there  are  other  cases  of  election,  and  with  other 
degrees  of  extent  and  bearing.  Some  are  chosen  to 
certain  positions  of  usefulness  to  God's  children,  often 
with  reference  to  the  office  they  are  to  fill,  and  the 
service  they  are  to  perform,  and  not  with  reference  to 
their  own  goodness.  This  was  the  case  with  some  who 
prophesied,  and  some  who  ruled  and  rescued  Israel,  and 
some  who  chastised  Israel. 

Again,  some  are  chosen  firom  among  believers  and 
holy  men  to  fill  offices  or  perform  services,  which  they 
would  not  have  chosen  for  themselves ;  as  Paul,  when 
he  would  have  chosen  to  preach  to  the  Jews,  was 
chosen  or  elected  to  go  far  off  to  the  Gentiles. 

Some,  also,  are  chosen  to  be  the  peculiar  subjects  of 
the  Saviour's  prayer  for  peculiar  blessings  to  them. 
Those,  he  chooses  for  this,  whom  God  hath  given  him  out 
of  the  worlds  who  had  been  among  the  universal  multi- 
tude of  those  who  were  chosen,  (not  out  of  a  number. 
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leaving  some  behind — ^but)  all  chosen  to  have  God's 
love  manifested  to  them,  as  the  Gospel  is  proclaimed  to 
every  creature.  But,  out  of  this  universal  multitude, 
those  only  who  had  then  believed  and  turned  from  evil 
to  good,  were  the  elected  as  the  subjects  of  that  particular 
prayer.  Then  the  Lord,  to  show  that  this  election  had 
only  reference  to  that  prayer^  says  immediately  in 
another  prayer^  "  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  hut  for 
them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me  throtigh  their  word^ 

Thus  we  shall  find  that  election,  or  choice,  is  never 
such  as  implies  that  God,  of  his  own  sovereign  will, 
chooses  to  enable  some  to  seek  Him,  and  find  Him, 
and  be  saved,  while  He  chooses  to  leave  others  without 
that  help,  for  want  of  which  He  knows  that  they  must 
perish  everlastingly,  and  remain  in  perdition  always. 

The  rule  of  God's  election  or  choice  is  the  rule  of 
eternal  fove,  eternal  holiness^  eternal  justice^  and  eternal 
wisdom;  worthy  of  the  Almighty,  who  loved  the  world, 
though  the  world  became  the  enemy  of  Him  who  loved 
us,  and  gave  himself  for  us. 

But  when  the  idea  is  admitted  of  ^justice  that  forbids 
free  forgiveness ;  of  a  love  that  can  be  satisfied  while  any 
are  miserable ;  of  an  Almighty^  some  of  whose  creatures 
an  enemy  ultimately  keeps  in  imprisonment ;  then  the 
idea  is  easily  admitted  too,  that  Ood  chooses  that  some 
shall  be  finally  saved,  some  finally  damned. 
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SERVING  AND  RULING. 

The  true  principle  of  society  is,  that  every  one  fihouH 
serve.  The  result,  if  this  were  carried  out  fully,  wonW 
be,  that  every  one  (being  served  by  every  other  one) 
would  rule ;  yet  rather  by  the  desire  of  others  than  hifl 
own. 

If  the  service  be  willing,  then  the  ruling  cannot  te 
arbitrary  nor  tyrannical;  for  no  one  who  serves  hifl 
fellow-men  from  his  heart  can  be,  or  wish  to  be,  arbi- 
trary or  tyrannical,  though  he  may  be  a  king.  la 
proportion  as  the  policy  of  society  is  perfect,  and  is  flo 
put  in  practice,  there  will  be  found  a  willing  service,  i 
devotedness  of  each  (and  so  of  all)  to  do  what  is  right 
and  kind  towards  each  (and  therefore  towards  all);  w 
that,  in  order  to  the  highest  sovereignty,  the  exercifle  of 
arbitrary  tyrannical  power  is  not  only  needless,  but  it 
would  utterly  undermine  tlie  very  foundations  of  all  audi 
sovereignty. 

He  only  can  possibly  be  master  of  the  hearts  and  lori 
of  the  affections  of  others,  who  serves  others  with  all  hi* 
heart,  with  devotedness  of  affection ;  and  He  who  was 
rightly  called  "  Lord  '^  and  "  Master  "  set  before  us  this 
truth,  when  He  came  willingly  and  devotedly  servi^, 
showing  men  that  the  highest  glory  of  the  highest 
being,  among  intelligent  bemgs  capable  of  afiection,  is 
the  attainment  of  that  sovereignty  of  love  which  is  the 
result  of  loving  service;  the  sovereignty  in  men's 
hearts,  gained  not  by  the  mere  value  of  the  service 
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done,  but  by  the  thorough  devotedness  and  willingness 
with  which  the  service  is  rendered — the  self-devotedness 
in  love. 

In  a  state  of  society  where  each  serves  in  love,  and 
loves  to  serve  there,  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  affairs 
would  rule,  not  over  the  rest,  but  for  the  rest.  Their 
ruling  would  be  the  department  of  service  allotted,  by 
some  arrangement,  to  them;  and,  whether  in  matters 
religious  or  political,  all  arbitrary  rule  over  men's  spirits 
or  bodies  would  be  done  away. 

Let  no  one  say  that  because  there  is  no  such  state  of 
society,  nor  can  be,  on  earth,  therefore  it  is  no  use  to  aim 
at  it,  nor  to  think  and  act  with  reference  to  it. 

There  is  indeed  none  such,  but  it  would  be  hard  to 
prove  that  there  can  not  be. 

At  all  events,  an  approach  may  be  made.  There  is 
an  approach  made  whenever  constitutional  freedom  is 
asserted ;  not  where  violent,  discontented  men  destroy 
what  is,  but  where  truly  religious  and  patriotic  men  set 
up  something  approaching  to  what  should  be. 

In  religious  or  in  political  questions,  nothing  tends  to 
prevent  true  progress  in  truth,  (and  therefore  in  real 
freedom,)  more  than  the  influence  of  liberty -mongers^ 
grievance-mongersy  and  rights-ofihe-people-mongersy  who 
are  either  themselves  the  victims  of  errors,  or  (as  too 
often  is  the  case)  are  deceivers. 

One  of  the  surest  tokens  of  mistake  or  deceit  in  such 
persons,  is  their  endeavour  to  flatter  the  mass  of  the 
people  into  the  idea  that  they  can,  by  hearing  speeches 
or  lectures,  and  reading  certain  selected  publications; 
understand  the  details  of  policy  in  the  government  of  a 
country,  and  of  its  bearings  upon  religious  and  civil  pro- 
gress and  prosperity. 
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Should,  then,  the  mass  of  the  people  be   kept  in 
ignorance  of  these  things ;  or  be  prevented  from  having 
a  decided  judgment  of  them,  and  influence  on  them? 
By  no  means. 

But  when  men,  busy  necessarily  with  the  affidis  of 
their  own  departments  of  business,  are  impressed  with 
the  idea  that,  in  order  to  judge  and  have  influence,  it  is 
necessary  to  dive  into  the  details  of  any  subject^  the 
effect  is  this :  they  forget  that  to  master  the  deiath  of 
even  a  simple  science  or  trade,  requires  a  devotedness  to 
that  department,  which  no  one  can  give  who  does  not 
take  it  up  as  his  profission;  and  that  no  one  can  judge 
of  the  details,  who  has  not  mastered  the  understanding  of 
tAem. 

We  judge  if  our  gardener's  garden  well,  without  an 
attempt  to  master  the  details  of  gardening;  these  remain 
a  mystery  to  us,  while  we  are  perfectly  competent  to 
judge  of  the  garden,  and  to  be  the  gardener's  master,  as 
£ir  as  we  need  to  be  so.  And  if  he  gardens  badly,  our 
remedy  is  not  to  give  up  our  profession,  and  give  up  our 
time  and  mind  to  read  books  on  manures,  or  in  any  way 
to  study  details  of  gardening  and  seed-sowing,  &c.,  but 
to  require  an  improvement  in  him,  or  else  to  seek  for 
one  whose  profession  as  a  gardener  is  better  sustained 
than  his  whose  gardening  we  disapprove. 

And  so  does  the  gardener  with  r^aid  to  the  Vaker, 
the  baker  with  the  bookseller — ^if  he  is  (as  many  are) 
a  reading  baker,  improving  his  mind  as  a  rational  man 
and  a  Christian.  The  bookseller  acts  in  the  same  way 
"with  regard  to  the  paper-maker,  and  others  whose  pio- 
fessi<»i3  or  trades  contribute  to  his  success, 
^all  tliese  cases  it  is  not  meant  that  eacb  may  not 
"^^^^^  inq[iiiie  into  the  details  of  the  othexs,  and 
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acquire  considerable  knowledge  of  their  working,  greatly 
to  his  own  advantage. 

But  if  any  one  of  them  were  to  pretend  to  smcA  master- 
ship  in  the  line  which  is  not  his  own,  as  to  meddle  in 
the  application  of  the  details,  instead  of  keeping  a  sharp 
look  out  to  the  results,  he  would  soon  discover,  to  his 
loss,  that  he  was  committing  a  great  error.  Even  if  it  were 
only  with  his  cook  or  his  tailor  that  he  thus  interfered, 
his  dinner  and  his  coat  would  soon  prove  that  he  was  no 
master  there,  when  he  thus  departed  from  attending  to 
what  he  had  mastered. 

The  true  view  of  society  is,  that  each  should  serve  all. 

The  Christian,  religious  view  is,  that  each  should  do 
so,  influenced  by  the  desire  to  do  so. 

The  political,  social  view  is,  that  each  must  do  so, 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  chain  of  mutual  convenience, 
which  makes  the  citizenship  of  civilized  men  a  state  of 
regularity,  and  of  advance  in  rational  enjoyment. 

Thus,  when  a  man  chooses  a  profession  or  calling,  he 
chooses  how  he  will  serve  all  the  rest  of  the  community. 
In  order  to  his  own  success  (whether  he  work  for  love 
or  for  money),  he  must  fit  himself  for  his  oflSce,  whether 
it  be  that  of  a  minister  of  state  or  a  chimney-sweeper. 

Each  thus  becomes  a  servant,  and  all  the  rest  are,  in 
this  respect,  his  masters,  especially  those  for  whom  he 
works,  and  who  reward  or  pay  his  work. 

In  the  ideal  of  a  truly  Christian  society,  he  serves  who 
does  good  to  the  others,  by  the  exercise  of  the  calling 
he  devotes  himself  to,  and  they  respect  and  love  him 
accordingly. 

In  the  cold  reality  of  actual  (and,  alas !  too  unchris- 
tian) life,  he  only  wcyrks  for  the  others,  for  his  own  gain 
and  they  only  pay  him  accordingly. 
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The  paid  worker  Is  manifestly  (by  right)  the  servant, 
and  those  who  pay  for  the  work  are  (by  right)  the 
masters.  So  the  same  who  are  masters  in  one  depart- 
ment, are  servants  in  another. 

It  is  needful  that  the  servants  should  know  l]ieir  oum 
husinesa  in  all  details. 

And  that  the  masters  should  have  regard  to  the  work 
done,  and  should,  by  general  cultivation  of  their  minds, 
and  use  of  their  understandings,  fit  themselves  to  be 
masters;  that  is,  to  require  good  service,  to  judge  the 
work  done,  which  does  not  suppose  ignorance  of  details, 
though  it  does  not  imply  having  thorough  mastery  of 
them,  so  as  to  judge  of  them  with  precision ;  and  to  judge 
of  their  fellow-man  fairly,  neither  justifying  error,  nor 
being  over-severe  in  judgment ;  each  remembering  that, 
if  he  is  master  in  this  thing,  he  is  servant  in  another, 
and  that  his  service  must  be  judged  by  his  many 
masters. 

But  there  are  some  departments  in  which  men  are 
ambitious  to  be  both  masters  and  servants  at  once ;  to 
receive  the  pay  for  their  work,  yet  to  be  themselves  the 
judges  of  their  work,  both  how  much  they  shall  do,  and 
whether  it  be  well  done. 

In  order  to  do  this,  they  must  manage  those  who  pay 
them,  and  for  whom  they  work;  so  that  these  shall 
submit  to  be  masters  only  so  far  as  paying  goes,  and  to 
give  up  the  place  of  masters  in  judging  as  to  what  work 
should  be  done,  and  as  to  the  work  being  well  or  ill 
done. 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  two  great  departments  of  religion 
and  politics  that  this  is  attempted. 

And  their  only  possible  chance  of  success  is,  to  keep 
the  paymasters  ignorant. 
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This  is  done  either  by  keeping  them  from  knowledge 
generally: 

Or  by  a  more  snbtle  device  of  amusing  their  vanity 
by  a  pretence  of  understanding  the  details,  while  these 
details  are  at  the  same  time  made  to  seem  much  more 
mysterious  than  they  really  are ;  so  that  the  people  must 
take  the  explanation  of  these  from  their  servants  who 
would  rule  them. 

The  mass  of  the  people  have  submitted  to  this  so 
long,  and  been  contented  in  brute  ignorance,  or  been 
amused  and  deceived  by  a  specious  study  of  entangled 
webs  of  theology  or  of  political  craft,  and  so  kept  from 
being  in  a  position  to  exercise  any  more  mastership 
than  that  simplest  act  of  it — -paymasteTship — that  their 
servants  have  apparently  come  to  imagine,  habitually, 
that  they  ought  really  to  be  masters  too. 

In  both  religion  and  politics,  the  servants  have  in- 
geniously changed  their  name,  in  its  sound,  from 
*^ servants^  to  ^^ ministers /^  and  this  change  of  sound 
has  worked  well  for  their  plan,  if  "  well "  it  can  be 
called,  when  the  ultimate  result  must  be  fatal — in- 
jurious to  others,  ultimately  fatal  to  themselves — if  per- 
severed in. 

Many  of  these  "  ministers  "  are  sincere,  honourable 
men,  who  have  from  infancy  associated  the  idea  of 
master  rather  than  of  servant  with  the  name  of  "mi- 
nisterr  Some  of  them  doubtless  are,  however,  mere 
rogues. 

But  all  the  masters  who  submit  to  them,  or  rather 
who  make  tliem  masters  where  they  should  be  servants, 
and  who  make  themselves  slaves  where  they  should  be 
masters, — all  these  are  acting  wrong,  wickedly  wrong. 

But  they  would   only   make   bad  worse,  if  they 
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attempted  to  act  the  master,  till  they  fit  themseLves 
for  it  by  self-cultivation,  self-control,  and  especially 
by  being  themselves  good  servarUs  to  the  milium  masters 
whom  each  must  serve  who  is  a  member  of  society. 

And  they  make  bad  worse  if  they  puflf  themselves  up, 
or  let  themselves  be  puffed  up,  with  the  idea  that  they 
can  themselves  so  learn  and  mobster  the  details,  especially 
of  politics,  as  to  judge  and  dictate  not  only  as  to  the 
work  to  be  done,  or  which  is  done,  and  as  to  the  pay  for 
it,  but  as  to  the  means  of  doing  it  in  its  intricate  details. 

Some  who  call  themselves  "  ministers,"  (instead  of  using 
the  good  English  word  "  servants,")  are  wilfully  wrong- 
ing those  who  pay  them,  deceiving  them  so  as  to  make 
them  submit  where  they  ought  to  rule. 

Many  who  cry  out  against  these  masterful  servants, 
and  who  are  themselves  liberty-mongers,  grievance- 
mongers,  &c.,  and  who  flatter  people  with  the  vain  idea 
that  they  can,  by  reading  books  and  hearing  lectures,  be 
equal  to  judge  the  details  of  policy,  &c, — many  of  these 
are  mere  rogues,  who  wish  to  get  their  own  bit  into  the 
people's  mouth,  and  their  own  bridle  about  their  jaws ; 
and  the  rest,  if  not  rogues,  are  in  error,  and  are  still 
really  deceivers,  though  imconscious  deceivers,  of  the 
people,  and  unwittingly  keep  them  from  the  position  of 
masters,  by  putting  them  to  do  their  servants'  work  in  its 
details. 

Lastly,  all  who  neglect  their  duty  as  servants  to  all, 
and  their  privilege  as  masters  of  many,  are  wickedly 
wrong ;  they  wrong  themselves,  they  wrong  their  fellow- 
men; — 

They  wrong  their  God. 

Still  it  is  a  most  beneficial  thing  that  some  are  willing, 
or  more  than  willing,  in  a  kind  of  blind  ambition,  to  fill 
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the  unsteady,  uneasy,  double  place  of  ministering  masters, 
ruling  and  serving  in  the  same  department;  for  it  is  ten 
thousand  times  better  for  the  community  that  those 
who  have  learned  to  serve,  so  far  as  to  do  the  work  of 
their  office  pretty  well,  should  usurp  and  exercise  a 
mastery,  even  though  it  be  too  exacting  as  to  the  purse, 
or  tyrannical  as  to  the  persons ;  than  that  those  who  are 
ignorant,  and  who  have  not  either  self-control,  nor  real 
cultivation  of  mind,  should  attempt  to  rule. 

Wherever  the  attempt  is  made  (and  sometimes  well- 
meaning  men  have  stirred  up  a  people  to  make  it,  in  the 
conviction  that  the  people  were  wronged,  and  should 
right  themselves  by  force), — wherever  the  attempt  has 
been  made,  it  has  been  not  only  a  miserable  failure,  but 
has  occasioned  immeasurably  more  misery  and  wrong 
than  any  tyranny  of  the  mastery  of  usurping  ministers 
could  do.  And  the  unprepared,  unfit  people,  who  have 
succeeded  in  getting  the  mastery,  have  shown  their  un- 
fitness for  freedom  by  their  endeavours  to  enslave  and 
tyrannize  over  others,  and  by  their  making  them- 
selves, in  the  end,  abject  slaves  to  their  own  leaders ; 
who  have  generally  been  such  liberty-mongers  and 
grievance-mongers  as  have  been  mentioned,  either  mis- 
taken men  or  deceivers,  and  who,  either  through  an  ill- 
judging  and  worse-applying  enthusiasm,  or  through 
a  mean  ambition  to  rule,  by  making  slaves  of  the  minds 
of  others,have  led  nations  by  revolutions  to  suffer  anarchy, 
and  to  submit  to  despotism,  when  they  promised  them 
reform,  and  through  reform,  good  government  and  real 
freedom. 

Ignorant,  selfish  people  cannot  be  free,  (among  whom 
the  spirit  prevails  of  each  caring  for  his  own  welfare, 
and  of  being  careless  and  unconcerned  for  that  of  his 
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neighbour,  whether  rich  or  poor,  or  those  who  are  in- 
different to  the  pubKc  prosperity.)  Such  people  cannot  he 
pee;  and  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  them,  while 
in  that  state,  is  to  be  ruled  by  those  who  are  able  to  rule 
at  all ;  which  such  people  are  not. 

But  a  better  thing — ^which  it  is  the  aim  and  object 
of  every  true  Christian  and  real  patriot  to  help  forward 
— is  a  reform  of  the  people  themselves,  so  that  they 
may  learn  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  them 
free. 

Then,  whether  the  chief  of  the  government  be  emperor, 
king,  or  senate,  or  by  whatever  form  the  country  be 
governed,  it  will  be  a  free  country. 

The  honour  of  serving  well  will  be  felt  and  under- 
stood to  be  a  far  higher  honour  than  that  false  one,  of 
despotically  ruling  and  exercising  that  mastery  which 
is  founded  on  a  people's  degradation,  built  up  by  blind- 
ing them,  or  keeping  them  blind,  and  must  end  in 
downfal. 

And  so,  in  the  spiritual  things  of  a  society,  Hiey  who 
rule  well  (by  whatever  name)  will  be  counted  worthy 
of  honour,  and  be  esteemed  very  highly  in  love  for 
their  works'  sake;  as  their  Lord  and  Master  is,  who 
is  the  Model  to  all  who  serve — Example  to  all  who 
rule. 
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In  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Apostle  Matthew,  and  at  the  ninth  verse,  are  these 
words :  "  Our  Father." 

Yes,  brothers  and  sisters,  "  Our  Father  "  is  the  name 
by  which  we  address  God  Almighty  by  his  own  desire  ; 
and  we  come  to  Him  as  his  children — disobedient, 
wicked  children  we  may  have  been,  or  may  still  be,  but 
yet  his  children — not,  perhaps,  in  heart,  yet  in  fact ;  not, 
perhaps,  loving  Him,  yet  loved  by  Him.  All  the  love, 
all  the  goodness  is  on  his  side,  to  begin  with ;  all  the 
enmity,  all  the  badness  is  on  our  side ;  and,  therefore, 
all  the  blessedness,  all  the  glory  is  on  his  side,  to  begin 
with.  But  that  does  not  satisfy  Him.  He  gave  us  life 
as  our  Father ;  we  have  life  from  Him  as  his  children. 
But  the  life  of  seeing,  hearing,  feeling,  is  not  the  life  He 
intends  for  his  children,  unless  they  see  what  is  really 
l)eantifrd,  and  hear  what  is  really  true,  and  feel  what  is 
really  happiness. 

While  men  do  not  see  how  good  and  pleasant  it  is  for 
brothers  to  dwell  together  in  unity ;  while  they  do  not 
listen  to  God's  own  holy  teaching,  which  shows  them 
that  this  would  be  beautiful  and  happy ;  while  they  do 
not  feel  inclined  to  love  their  Father  and  all  his  children, 
every  one;  while  this  is  so,  they  are  selfish;  each 
wanting  to  please  himself,  without  a  care  whether  his 
Father  or  his  brothers  are  pleased  or  hurt.  And  then  none 
are  really  happy,  nor  can  be ;  for  one  wants  what  another 
has;  one  likes  to  do  what  does  harm  to  another;  one 
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takes  by  dishonesty,  or  by  violence,  what  another  has 
got  by  honest  industry.  And  for  want  of  love  to  Grod 
and  man,  the  laws  of  God  are  broken,  and  misery  and 
destruction  follow ;  which  is  very  like  as  if  men  were 
told  not  to  touch  fire,  not  to  eat  poison ;  but  were  told 
to  warm  themselves,  and  to  eat  wholesome  food ;  and  yet 
they  would  go  against  that  order,  and  so  bring  suffering 
and  destruction  upon  themselves. 

And  their  Father  is  grieved  when  they  do  so.  He  is 
grieved  when  it  can  be  said,  "  Behold  how  bad  and  how 
miserable  it  is  for  brothers  and  sisters  to  dwell  together 
at  variance  and  enmity." 

And  it  can  be  said  now. 

All  by  reason  of  people  (who  are  really  Grod's 
children,  and  so  all  brothers  and  sisters)  doing  wrong 
before  God,  and  doing  wrong  to  each  other. 

This  doing  wrong,  in  thought,  word,  or  deed, 
IS  "  8tn. 

And  this  sin  has  got  to  be  such  a  habit  among  us, 
that  we  almost  think  it  must  always  be  so. 

But  people  begin  to  do  wrong  &om  a  false  idea  that 
they  will  please  themselves. 

God  knows  it  is  a  false  idea,  a  lie.  G^d  knows  how 
to  please  himself;  and  so  He  is  good  to  all,  and  loves 
and  serves  even  those  who  do  not  love  Him ;  and  it  is 
a  false  idea  that  keeps  people  going  on  doing  wrong,  as 
if  there  was  no  cure  for  it. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  cure  for  misery  and  destruction 
while  people  go  on  wickedly.  Rich  people  may  be 
clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  may  fare  smnpta* 
ously  every  day ;  but  if  they  are  not  good,  thqr  cannot 
be  happy.  And  poor  people,  if  they  were  to  get  posses- 
sion of  all  that  the  rich  have  got,  would  not  be  happy 
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unless  they  were  good.     "  There  is  no  peace,  saith  my 
God,  for  the  wicked.^^ 

Yet  there  is  hope  for  the  world. 

For  God  loves  the  world. 

Why? 

Because  God  is  good. 

But  the  evil  spirit  in  people  leads  them  to  doubt  if 
God  is  good. 

"  If  He  is  good,"  they  say,  "  why  does  he  not  make 
us  all  happy?" 

A  very  proper  and  reasonable  question,  and  one  that 
Grod  will  surely  show  us  the  answer  of,  if  He  is  good, 
and  if  we  really  try  to  know  why. 

Because  God  is  our  good  Father,  nothing  can  satisfy 
Him  but  being  good  to  us,  and  doing  us  good ;  and  as 
we  are  his  children,  nothing  can  satisfy  us,  or  make  us 
really  happy,  till  we  are  good  to  Him,  and  good  to  one 
another. 

If  God  loved  us  less,  and  was  contented  to  be  our 
Maker  and  Master  only.  He  could  make  us  as  obedient 
to  his  will  as  the  earth,  and  the  sun,  and  the  moon  are, 
and  aU  would  go  on  smoothly  as  it  does  with  these. 

But  these  are  not  God's  children;  He  is  not  their 
Father ;  He  does  not  want  them  to  be  like  children  to 
Him,  nor  like  brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other.  They 
do  his  will  beautifully  and  peaceably ;  but  they  do  not 
do  so,  because  they  see  the  truth,  how  He  loves  his 
children ;  and  they  do  not  so  because  they  love  Him, 
and  delight  to  please  Him,  nor  because  they  love  each 
other,  and  delight  to  please  each  other.  So  they  have 
no  happiness.  And  God  our  Father  cannot  be  satisfied 
till  we  have  happiness. 

Nw,  it  is  plain  that,  if  He  loved  us  less,  He  might 
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at  once  make  us  as  good  as  the  son  and  the  moon  are, 
and  leave  us  no  choice  in  the  matter. 

But  because  He  has  loved  us  with  an  everlasting  love, 
therefore  He  draws  vs  hy  his  loving-kindness, 

"  Oh,  draw  the  wicked  world  with  loving-kindness ! 
that  is  a  wondrous  thing  to  think  of;  that  will  never 
be  done." 

So  some  may  say.    But  it  shall  be  done. 

God  will  never  give  up  his  work  till  it  is  done. 

"  But  the  world  does  not  love  God.  And,  it  seems,  God 
does  not  love  the  world ;  for  He  punishes  its  sins  sorely.'' 

Do  you  say  so  ? 

Nay,  though  the  world  of  sinners  does  not  love  God, 
yet  He  does  love  the  world,  and  therefore  He  punishes 
sinners. 

We  have  fathers  here  who  punish  their  children  when 
they  do  wrong ;  and  we  know  it  is  the  loving  £Bither  that 
punishes  his  child,  while  every  pain  he  causes  to  the 
child  grieves  his  own  soul.  Would  he  be  good,  if  he 
turned  away  one  stroke  of  his  punishment  while  he 
thought  the  child  needed  it?  Yet  our  fathers  may  often 
make  a  mistake,  and  punish  wrongly.  But  He,  our 
heavenly  Father,  makes  no  mistakes;  He  does  not, 
indeed,  like  to  affict  and  grieve  us ;  but  He  does  it  for 
our  good,  that  we  may  be  partakers  of  his  holiness,  and 
so  of  his  blessedness  too. 

If  He  was  to  keep  us  from  doing  bad  things,  without 
letting  us  choose.  He  would  put  us  into  the  place  of 
things  that  He  has  made,  like  the  sun  and  moon ;  but 
He  means  something  far  higher  than  that  for  his 
children.  And  if  He  was  to  cease  to  punish  us  as  long 
as  we  go  on  doing  wrong,  or  if  He  was  to  let  any  one 
turn  away  our  punishment,  which  is  for  our  good.  He 
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would  not  be  good  to  us ;  He  would  he  leaving  us  in 
destruction  and  misery,  when  He  knows  how  good  and 
pleasant  it  is  for  his  children  to  dwell  together  in  unity. 

No  punishing,  at  the  time  we  suffer  it,  seems  joyful, 
but  grievous ;  and  so  we  begin  to  think,  if  we  could  be 
saved  from  the  punishment  any  way,  it  would  be  quite 
happy  for  us.  But  we  know  what  a  chUd  will  think, 
when  it  grows  up,  of  a  parent  who  was  persuaded  to 
lighten  the  punishment,  or  to  put  away  the  chastisement 
that  was  fit  to  be  laid  on  the  child. 

The  grown-up  son  has  often  been  found  to  say,  with 
truth,  that  the  saving  of  him  from  j^unishm^nt  was  the 
selling  of  him  to  destruction. 

So,  because  our  Father  loves  his  children.  He  would 
not  save  them  from  their  punishment,  but  would  save 
them  from  the  destruction  and  misery  proceeding  from 
doing  wrong— that  is,  from  sin  and  its  fruit. 

Punishing  alone  can  never  do  this. 

For  the  root  of  all  the  wrong  we  do  is  this,  that  we 
do  not  love  our  God  who  is  good,  nor  love  each  other  as 
our  Gk)d  loves  us  all,  bad  and  good. 

He  loves  the  bad,  and  so  He  is  grieved  with  their 
badness,  and  punishes  them  while  there  is  need  of  it. 

He  loves  the  good,  and  is  pleased  with  goodness,  and 
delights  to  have  them  happy  as  He  is  happy. 

So  He  wants  to  have  the  bad  ones  good,  that  the 
tmhappy  ones  may  be  happy. 

And  in  order  that  they  may  know  the  truth,  how  He 
delights  in  goodness;  and  also  that  they  may  know 
the  truth,  how  He  loves  them,  and  desires  and  deter- 
mines to  have  them  happy  by  their  loving  like  Him, 
that  they,  too,  may  delight  in  goodness ;  he,  their  God 
and  Father,  came  to  them  as  their  brother  and  servant, 
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to  show  them  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  great  God 
towards  his  bad  children : 

To  show  them  that  He  would  not  take  them  and 
make  them  obedient,  like  the  sun  and  moon — ^for  that 
would  not  satisfy  OUR  Father's  mind  or  heart;  but 
that  He  would  have  them  loving,  good  children^  his  sons 
and  daughters, — and  so  He  gives  them  their  freedom, 
and  tells  them  to  choose  whether  they  will  have  Him 
and  his  laws,  or  will  go  on  living  in  malice  and  envy, 
serving  their  selfish  pleasures,  hateful  and  hating  one 
another.  He  tells  them  to  choose  this  or  the  other;  but 
while  He  does  notice  them,  He  still  goes  on  pleading 
with  them,  still  goes  on  showing  them  why  ihey  should 
love  Him ;  and  the  reason  He  gives  us  is  this,  "  hecame 
He  first  loved  m5."  He  reminds  them,  that  being  his 
enemies  keeps  them  in  real  death,  keeps  them  from  all  true 
life,  keeps  them  in  misery  and  destruction.  He  pleads  with 
them  and  says,  "  Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  for  why  will  ye  die?" 

He  still  reminds  them  how  He  came  and  visited  his 
world  of  children  who  forgot  Him,  and  would  not 
believe  that  He  loved  them,  and  how  He  sent  his  Son 
to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  was  Himself  present 
with  them  in  his  Son.  "God  was  in  Christ,"  leading  his 
enemies  to  love  Him — that  is,  reconciling  them  to  Him- 
self;  and  when  their  hard-heartedness  required  it,  He 
even  gave  his  blood  to  be  shed.  Christ  endured  flie 
agony  of  the  cross,  being  crucified  by  the  sinners  who 
would  not  see  his  love.  He  died,  good  as  He  truly  was, 
for  us,  bad  as  we  are,  to  bring  us  to  our  God,  whom  we 
had  left,  as  a  prodigal  son  leaves  a  good  father.  And 
though  He  will  never  force  us  by  his  mere  power  to 
submit,  yet  He  will  never,  never,  never  cease  to  go  on 
thus  while  there  is  need  for  it.     He  likens  us  to  peopk 
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who  shut  the  door  against  their  friend,  and  He  stands  at 
the  door  and  knocks — ^stands,  stands,  stands !  and  knocks ; 
now,  by  some  token  of  his  kindness,  in  a  gift  or  a  joy,—' 
again,  in  some  token  of  his  grief  and  displeasure,  by  a 
pain  or  a  sorrow.  But  He  has  shown  us  that  He  would 
rather  take  our  nature  upon  Him  and  bear  sorrow,  shame, 
and  bodily  death,  than  have  us  remain  in  ignorance  of 
his  love,  and  so  in  sin  and  misery. 

Well,  this  shows  that  God  wishes  us  to  be  loying, 
good,  and  happy. 

But  will  his  wishing  make  us  so  ? 

No,  not  if  that  were  all.  But  when  we  wish  it,  as  we 
shall  when  the  kindness  and  love  of  God  appears  to  us, 
then  we  shall  ask  his  teaching  and  his  help,  and  we  shall 
be  enabled  to  do  what  He  shall  have  led  us  to  will  to  do. 

He  will  not — indeed,  we  may  say,  He  cannot — enable 
us  to  do  anything  till  we  ourselves  are  won  to  desire  it 
really ;  for  if  He  did  strengthen  us  ever  so  much-,  and 
enable  us  to  do  good  things  that  we  had  no  loving 
desire  for,  it  would  neither  satisfy  us  nor  Him. 

And  if  our  Father  so  wants  us  to  be  good  and  happy, 
how  sure  we  may  be  of  his  forgiveness, — his  free,  full 
jEbrgiveness ! 

We  speak  of  forgiveness  in  two  meanings.  First, 
that  He  will  not  remember  our  sins  with  a  feeling  of 
anger  against  us;  and  secondly,  that  He  will  cease  to 
punish  us.  But  we  have  seen  that  because  He  so  loves 
us,  that  He  redeemed  \xafrom  our  sins  with  the  blood  of 
JTesus, — ^this  very  love  makes  it  impossible  He  can  for- 
give in  both  senses  till  we  cease  from  doing  wrong,  till 
we  love  Him  and  each  other,  till  we  are  what  He  would 
have  us  to  be. 

Think,  then,  how  God  is  good,  and  how  He  is  blefesed. 
S3 
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Remember,  He  would  have  liis  children  good  and 
blessed  in  the  very  same  way ;  and  the  better  they  are, 
the  more  He  is  pleased  and  glorified  too. 

Then  you  will  be  thankful  to  God  our  Father  for  all 
the  love  He  has  shown  to  us  by  Jesus  Christ.  You  will 
not  think  Christ  came  to  save  you  from  God's  punish- 
ments while  you  need  them,  but  to  save  you  from  need- 
ing them;  not  to  save  you  from  what  God  would  do  to  you, 
but  from  what,  by  the  devil's  guidance,  you  do  to  your- 
selves. Christ  came  to  save  you  from  misery,  destruction, 
damnation,  hell — all  the  earnings  of  ill-doing — all  the 
consequence  of  the  devil's  doing,  and  of  our  own  choosing 
to  do  his  works — and  all  so  horrible  and  so  ^ectual,  that 
if  this  Father  were  not  indeed  our  Father,  if  any  one 
less  than  God  Almighty  had  tried  to  turn  us  and  save 
us,  it  would  have  been  in  vain.  His  love  never  Jhileth. 
Keep  that  in  mind ;  and  whatever  devil  or  man  puts  into 
your  mind  contrary  to  that,  don't  believe  it,  for  you 
know  it  cannot  be  true.  Our  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  is  good,  He  is  love ;  therefore  his  children  must 
and  shall  be  good  and  loving. 

They  may  grieve  Him  long,  long,  long — ^may  use 
their  liberty  to  show  enmity  to  Him  who  loves  them, 
and  to  live  at  enmity  among  each  other. 

Our  Father  in  heaven  gives  us  the  liberty  of  his 
children,  even  while  we  use  it  to  rebel. 

Yet,  in  defiance  of  all  our  enmity  and  rebellion,  he 
has  pledged  himself  to  love  that  never  faileth ;  and  God, 
angels,  and  men  shall  yet  behold  in  us  how  good  and 
pleasant  it  is  for  brothers  to  dwell  together  in  unity. 

That  will  be  heaven.  Then  all  enemies  shall  be  put 
under  the  conquering  Saviour's  feet. 

A  foretaste,  an  earnest  we  may  have  of  this  heaven. 
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Yes,  even  now.  Look  to  our  Father;  think  of  his 
love.     Look  at  a  fellow-man,  a  brother,  or  sister. 

Do  to  him,  or  to  her,  as  God  your  Father  does  to  you. 

Show  that  you  want  him  or  her  to  be  happy. 

Show  it  in  a  little  thing,  if  a  great  one  does  not  offer  j 
but  don't  begin  to  make  excuses. 

You  will  find  it  a  happiness  when  you  do  one  little 
kindness  thus. 

Ask  God  to  bless  you  by  showing  you  how  and  when 
to  do  it. 

Kead  how  Jesus  did  good. 

He  was  poor,  and  had  no  great  earthly  friends ;  and 
if  you  are  as  poor  and  as  little  befriended  on  earth,  yet 
remember  that  you  are  a  child  of  the  heavenly  Father, 
and  that  your  neighbour  is  so  too.  If  he  is  poor  and  you 
rich,  or  if  he  is  rich  and  you  poor,  it  makes  no  difference. 
If  you  love  your  Father,  if  you  look  to  your  Saviour, 
you  will  wish  to  show  your  love  to  your  neighbour. 

If  you  really  wish  it,  you  will  ask  God  to  guide  and 
enable  you,  and  then  you  will  not  be  long  till  you 
thank  God  for  a  foretaste  of  that  heaven  where  you 
dhall  see  Him  as  He  is,  and  be  like  Him. 

But  some  of  you  may  be  so  poor,  so  old,  so  weak,  or 
80  prevented  by  the  circumstances  of  your  position  or 
connexions,  that  you  think  you  cannot  do  anything  to 
show  your  love  to  your  Father  in  heaven,  or  to  your 
brothers  and  sisters  on  earth. 

Wives  under  the  authority  of  bad  or  violent  husbands ; 
children  xmder  ungodly  or  prejudiced  parents ;  servants 
under  such  masters  and  mistresses,  and  very' poor  or 
weak  persons — ^may  very  likely  think  this. 
.    But  you  are  mistaken. 

I  will  tell  you  one  thing  you  can  do,  though  you  may 
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be  confined  to  yonr  bed  by  sickness,  or  be  restwdned 
from  all  that  seems  useful  to  your  fellow-men  by  those 
who  have  lawful  authority  over  you : 

Lift  up  your  heart  to  your  Father ;  make  your  request 
to  Him  in  prayer.  Pray  for  your  brother  or  sister, 
whom  you  think  you  would  do  something  for. 

Do  this  for  them. 

Pray  for  the  father,  or  mother,  or  other  relations, 
whose  coldness  or  badness  you  think  hinders  you. 

In  short,  in  every  thing  by  prayer  make  your  requests 
known  to  God,  and  He  will  give  you  more  than  you  ask. 

Perhaps  He  may  make  your  very  difficulties  the  very 
means  of  your  being  useful. 

I  was  once  told  that  a  very  poor  woman,  at  some 
distance  from  my  home,  wished  much  to  see  me,  and 
that  she  was  dying. 

She  was  dying. 

Old,  poor,  forsaken,  a  stranger  in  that  neighbourhood, 
she  lay  in  a  very  poor  cottager's  cabin.  She  was  a  Pro- 
testant, and  the  people  with  whom  she  was  were  Boman 
Catholics. 

She  told  me  that  these  poor  people  had  taken  her  into 
their  cabin  some  months  before,  and  given  her  a  share  of 
all  they  had,  and  had  been  very  kind  to  her ;  and,  indeed, 
they  stood  round  her  weeping.  She  said,  however,  they 
could  not  understand  her  when  she  spoke  to  them,  nor 
conceive  how  she  was  content  and  happy  in  the  prospect 
of  death  without  any  preparation  by  her  clergy. 

When  I  asked  her  what  I  could  do  for  ber,  and  if  she 
had  any  particular  object  in  sending  for  me,  she  said, 
"  I  did  not  send  for  you  sooner,  because  it  would  look  as 
if  I  was  begging  for  help,  and  I  have  wanted  nothing. 
Tbflse  poor  people  have  supplied  all  my  wants  that  man 
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can  supply,  and  our  Father  has  taken  care  of  the  rest. 
I  did  not  send  for  you  because  you  can  do  anything  for 
me,  hut  because  I  think  I  can  do  something  for  you, 
I  heard  of  you  from  these  poor  people,  and  I  think  you 
will  both  be  happy  and  profited  by  my  telling  you  that 
I  am  happy — that  I  have  all — that  my  Saviour,  who 
bought  me  for  his  own,  who  led  me  to  love  Him,  to  love 
these  people,  and  to  love  you,  is  always  with  me,  and  I 
shall  soon  be  with  Him. 

"  And  if  you  understand  me,  and  if  I,  a  poor,  old,  dying 
woman,  can  make  you  happy,  and  glorify  my  God  here, 
on  this  poor  bed  and  in  this  cabin,  by  telling  you  this, 
oh,  how  good  He  is  to  me,  who,  even  here,  lets  me  do  an 
angel's  work  I " 

I  answered  that  she  did  give  me  joy,  and  lead  me  to 
thank  OUR  Father  for  his  goodness,  adding  that  I 
would  send  some  little  comforts  for  her  body  while  she 
still  lived  on  earth. 

"  Thank  you  most  kindly,"  said  she ;  "  I  thank  you 
from  my  heart ;  but  you  need  not, — I  shall,  in  an  hour, 
be  with  my  Lord.  May  He  bless  you,  as  He  blesses  me !" 

A  few  hours  after  this  my  messenger,  sent  with  a  few 
comforts,  returned  with  word  that  she  was  dead  before 
he  arrived^ 

I  need  not,  I  think,  make  any  application  of  this  story 
for  your  advantage ;  think  of  it  and  take  courage. 

She  did  much  for  me,  and,  may  be,  through  my  means 
may  also  do  something  for  you, — who  shall  say  for 
how  many? 
.    This  poor,  old,  unlearned,  dying  stranger ! — 

She  was  happy,  blessed — blessed  in  knowing  the  good 
God,  and  in  doing  good.  May  He  who  blessed  her,  bless 
you  all  with  these  real  blessings,  through  Jesus  Christ ! 
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ON  RELIGIOUS  TEUTH. 

«  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

GtOd's  word  18  truth. 

Man  has  always  been  too  readily  inclined,  either  to 
"believe  a  lie  in  preference  to  the  truth,  or  to  make  the 
Word  of  God  (the  truth)  of  none  eflfect,  through  his 
traditions. 

It  is  right  to  respect  what  our  fathers  have  taught  us, 
and  what  good  men  have  left  to  us  of  precept  and  of 
example. 

But  as  soon  as  anything  taught  by  man,  or  received 
from  man,  is  upon  that  authority  insisted  on,  or  sub- 
mitted to,  as  if  it  had  the  authority  of  the  truth  of  GJod, 
the  next  follows  quickly,  and  God's  truth  is  given  only 
a  second  place. 

But  God's  truth  cannot  be  kept  in  the  second  place. 
Those  who  set  the  authority  of  man's  teaching  in  the 
first  place  cannot  bear  Gt)d's  truth  in  the  second,  for  it 
continually  contradicts  and  overthrows  the  first. 

It  happens,  therefore,  that  God's  truth  is  really  and 
actually,  though  not  professedly,  set  aside,  wherever  the 
authority  of  man's  teaching  is  given  the  first  place, 
which  it  always  aims  at,  and  which  it  almost  always 
obtains. 

And  then  the  consequence  is,  men  know  not  the  truth. 
Though  the  Bible  may  be  in  their  hands,  in  their  minds 
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(and,  they  think,  in  their  hearts),  still  what  they  have 
learned  from  the  precepts  of  men  is  foremost 

Although  the  Scripture  shows  the  evil  and  ruin  which 
have  followed,  when  men  have  taken  the  way  of  their 
fathers  for  their  guide,  instead  of  the  way  of  God; 
although  Christ  has  redeemed  us  with  his  precious 
blood  from  our  "  vain  conversation  received  by  tradition 
from  our  fathers"  (1  Peter  i.  18) — still  men  cleave  to 
what  they  have  early  learned,  to  what  their  teachers  teach 
them,  to  what  is  of  good  reputation  among  those  whose 
good  opinion  they  value,  and  to  what  agrees  with  their 
own  prejudice ;  and  the  truth,  alas !  it  is  little  inquired 
after. 

Those  people  did  not  dishonour  their  fathers  who 
*^  entered  into  a  covenant  to  seek  the  Lord  God  of  their 
fathers,  with  all  their  heart  and  with  all  their  soul  " 
(2  Chron.  xv.  12.)  They  did  not  dishonour  their  fathers, 
but  they  did  not  give  them  the  honour  due  to  God,  and 
God  blessed  them :  "  The  Lord  was  found  of  them,  and 
gave  them  rest," 

Daniel,  when  confessing  and  praying  unto  God,  does 
not  say,  "  We  have  departed  from  the  ways  and  precepts 
of  our  fathers ;"  but  he  says :  "  We  have  sinned,  and  have 
committed  iniquity,  and  have  done  wickedly,  and  have 
rebelled,  even  by  departing  from  thy  precepts  and  from 
thy  judgments.  O  Lord,  to  us  belongeth  confusion  of 
£eu»,  to  our  hingsy  to  our  princes^  and  to  our  fathers^ 
because  we  have  sinned  against  thee.  To  the  Lord  our 
Gt)d  belong  mercies  and  forgiveness,  though  we  have 
rebelled  against  him ;  neither  have  we  obeyed  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  our  God,  to  walk  in  his  laws,  which  he  set 
before  us  by  his  servants  the  prophets.  Yea,  all  Israel 
bave  transgressed  thy  law,  even  by  departing,  that  they 
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might  not  obey  thy  voice ;  therefore  the  curse  is  poured 
upon  us,  and  the  oath  that  id  written  in  the  law  of 
Moses,  the  servant  of  Grod,  because  we  have  sinned 
against  Him.  As  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  all 
this  evil  is  come  upon  us,  yet  made  we  not  our  prayer 
before  the  Lord  our  God,  that  we  might  turn  from  our 
iniquities,  and  understand  THY  TRUTH."  (Dan.  ix.  5,  8, 
9,  10,  11,  13.) 

Such  was  the  confession  of  Daniel,  when  he  was 
praying  for  his  people  who  were  in  bondage,  that  they 
might  be  free.  He  confesses  that  they  did  not  pray 
to  be  turned  from  their  iniquity,  and  that  they  might 
understand  God^s  truth. 

The  prophet  Jeremiah,  also,  speaking  of  the  desolation 
coming  upon  his  people,  says :  "  Who  is  the  wise  man 
that  may  understand  this?  and  who  is  he  to  whom  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken,  that  he  may  declare  it, 
for  what  the  land  perisheth,  and  is  burned  up  like  a  wil- 
derness, that  none  passeth  through?  And  the  Lard 
saith.  Because  they  have  forsaken  my  law,  which  I  set 
before  them,  and  have  not  obeyed  my  voice,  neither 
walked  therein ;  but  have  walked  after  the  imagination 
of  their  ovm  heart,  and  after  Baalim,  which  their  fathers 
taught  them."    (Jer.  ix.  12—14.) 

Again,  by  the  same  prophet,  the  Lord  saith :  "  To 
whom  shall  I  speak  and  give  warning,  that  they  may 
hear  ?  Behold,  their  ear  is  uncircumcised,  and  they  can- 
not hearken :  behold,  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  unto  them 
a  reproach ;  they  have  no  delight  in  it.  .  .  For  from  the 
least  of  them  even  unto  the  greatest  of  them,  every  one 
is  given  to  covetousness,  and  from  ihit  prophet  even  unto 
the  priest  every  one  dealeth  falsely."    (Jer.  vi.  10,  13.) 

Again:  "  The  priests  said  not,  Where  is  the  Lord? 
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and  they  that  handle  the  law  knew  me  Aot  t  the  pastors 
also  transgressed  against  me,  and  the  jyrophets  prophesied 
by  Baal,  and  walked  after  things  that  do  not  profit/^ 
"  The  prophets  prophesy  falsely,  and  the  priests  hear 
rule  by  their  means ;  and  my  people  love  to  have  it  so." 
(Jer.  ii.  8;  v.  31.) 

Here  we  find,  even  among  the  chosen  people  of  God, 
jpriestSy  prophets,  pastors,  and  fathers,  all  misleading  the 
people,  and  the  people  loving  to  have  it  so. 

It  does  not  follow,  that  whatever  the  priests,  prophets, 
pastors,  and  fathers  taught,  must  all  be  wrong ;  by  no 
means*  But  it  does  follow,  that  we  must  have  some 
higher  authority  before  we  can  be  sure  that  what  these 
teach  is  surely  right;  and  we  cannot  be  certain  that 
anything  is  right,  if  we  have  only  the  word  of  men  for 
it,  though  those  men  be  priests  or  prophets,  pastors  or 
&thers. 

How,  then,  shall  we  know  the  real  truth? 

"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Stand  ye  in  the  ways,  and  see, 
and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and 
walk  therein,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls." 
(Jer.  vi.  16.) 

Jesus  says,  "  Search  the  Scriptures ;'^  and  again, 
'*  Do  ye  not  therefore  err,  because  ye  know  not  the 
Scriptures?"    (John  v.  39 ;  Mark  xii.  24.) 

The  Bereans  are  praised,  because,  when  Paul  preached 
to  them,  they  "  searched  the  Scriptures  daily  whether 
those  things  were  so."     (Acts  xvii.  11.) 

David  became  more  wise  than  his  teachers  and  elders, 
by  means  of  Ood's  Word,  which  he  had  taken  for  the 
lamp  of  his  feet  and  the  light  of  his  way.     (Ps.  cxix« 
97—106.) 
i    And  God  has  promised  his  Spirit  to  all  who  seek  it, 
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to  guide  them  into  all  truth.  (Luke  xi.  13 ;  John  xiy« 
26;xvi.  13.) 

Thus  we  see  that  it  is  not  that  which  we  leam  from 
priests^  prophets^  pastors,  elders,  fathers,  that  is  sure  to 
be  true.  These  may  he  right;  but  we  see  they  may  clUo 
he  wrong  ;  neither  is  it  that  which  we  naturally  love  to 
leam,  that  is  surely  true. 

Lord  Jesus,  thou  hast  well  said  for  our  instruction, 
"  Father,  thy  word  is  truth."   (John  xvii.  17.) 

We  may  acknowledge  all  this,  and  yet  £bJ1  into  the 
very  errors  which  we  acknowledge.  In  vain  is  the  snare 
set  in  the  sight  of  any  hird;  but  we,  with  all  our  boasted 
wisdom,  are  apt  to  run  into  the  very  snare  Which  has 
been  made  plain  before  awr  eyes ! 

Some  men  distinctly  choose  to  follow  the  way  of  their 
fathers,  or  the  teaching  of  their  priests  or  pastors^  with- 
out searching  the  Scriptures  whether  these  things  are  so 
or  not.  "  They  love  to  have  it  so,"  and  that  is  enough 
for  them.  They  boldly  say,  like  the  Israelites,  "  As  for 
the  WORD  OF  THE  LoRD,  that  thou  hast  spoken  unto  us 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  we  will  not  hearken  unto  thee, 
but  we  will  certainly  do  whatsoever  thing  goeth  forth 
out  of  our  own  mouth."    (Jer.  xliv.  16.) 

Of  such  it  is  said,  "  Lo,  they  have  rejected  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  and  what  wisdom  is  in  them?"  (Jer. 
viii.  9.) 

But  there  are  others,  who,  far  from  suspecting  them- 
selves of  such  sin  and  foDy,  are  often  among  the  veiy 
first  to  condemn  the  rejecters  of  God's  word,  and  yet 
who  make  that  word  of  none  eflfect  through  their  tra- 
ditions, or  through  their  own  explanations. 

But  the  Word  of  God  is  not  the  mere  hook  which  we 
call  Bible.     It  is  that  living  truth,  which  speaks  to 
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US  in  all  Godts  worhs^  and  which,  in  that  hook,  com- 
mends itself  to  the  heart  and  conscience  which  God  has 
given  us. 

I  have  been  led  to  make  these  notes  from  having 
found,  in  my  search  after  truth,  extraordinary  contra- 
dictions existing  between  the  different  parts  of  that 
which  is  taught  as  religious  truth ;  and,  still  more,  from 
finding  contradictions  between  the  doctrines  which  the 
clergy  teawjh,  and  which  also  are  popular  among  religious 
people,  on  the  one  side ;  and  Ood's  revealed  truth  taken 
simply,  on  the  other  side. 

The  first  and  root  error,  which  is  taught  and  popularly 
received,  concerns  the  very  nature  of  our  GOD ;  and,  of 
course,  must  taint  the  whole  religious  belief,  feeling,  and 
practice  of  those  who  are  thus  in  error. 

That  God  is  almighty,  and  therefore  could  make  what 
laws  He  chose,  is  clearly  revealed  and  generally  admitted. 
That  God  is  good  and  wise,  and  therefore  could  only 
choose  to  make  good  and  wise  laws,  is  also  admitted. 

That  man  sinned  and  broke  the  law  of  God,  and  thus 
brought  upon  himself  the  destruction  written  in  that  law, 
is  also  admitted  by  all  who  even  make  a  pretence  of 
religion. 

Also,  that  this  destruction  and  misery  consequent  on 
sin,  as  declared  in  the  law,  is  death. 

But  as  the  subject  of  "  salvation  "  is  brought  before  us 
in  God's  Word,  it  naturally  becomes  the  matter  of  the 
deepest  importance  and  most  lively  interest  to  man ; 
and  it  is  here  that  the  great  error  begins  to  manifest 
itself. 

May  the  Lord  guide  us  into  all  truth  concerning  this 
•great  question  of  our  salvation ! 

The  truth  then  is,  that  all  are  destroyed  by  sin,  "  for  all 
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have  sinned"  (Eom.  iii.  23) ;  and  God's  word  concerning 
sin  cannot  be  changed,  for  it  is  truej  and  He  therefore 
said  it.  Not  one  jot  or  tittle  can  pass  away  till  all  be 
fulfilled;  so  that  sinfiil  men  are  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins;  carnally  minded,  which  is  deaths  "because 
the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God.^'  (Rom.  viii, 
6,7.) 

"  God  is  love  /"  and  therefore  the  Almighty  came  and 
visited  his  lost,  dead  people,  to  save  them  out  of  the  lost, 
dead  state.    (1  John  iv.  8 ;  Eph.  ii.  4,  5.) 

Mark  here ;  man  was  not  in  danger  of  being  lost,  and 
of  death,  but  lost  and  dead.  God  did  not  come  to  hinder 
the  consequence  of  sin,  as  declared  by  himself,  from 
coming  upon  the  siimer  ;  but  to  save  him  out  o/^that  lost 
state^  out  of  that  death  in  which  sin  had  overwhelmed 
him,  into  which  doing  wrong  had  brought  him. 

God  is  just ;  that  is,  God  acts  up  to  what  He  has  said, 
and  brings  to  pass  all  that  He  has  promised  or  threat- 
ened. His  word  is  "  truih'^  (Neh.  ix.  8,  33.  Comp. 
orig.  Septuagint.) 

And  if  God  is  faitliful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins, 
as  He  promised,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteous- 
ness ;  so  also  God  is  too  faithful  and  just  to  separate  sins 
from  their  awful  consequence,  death.  If  we  are  saved 
from  destruction,  it  is  by  salvation  from  sin. 

So  tliat  he  who  now  praises  Gt)d  for  his  salvation, 
confesses,  *^  licas  deady  and  am  alive ;  If€<i8  losty  and  am 
found."    (Luke  xv.  32 ;  John  v.  24.) 

But  what  is  commonly  taught  and  received  is, — 

I'hat  i  i  Oil  liaving  pronounced  a  sentence  of  death  upon 
be  ioul  tbat  aiimeth,  is  bound,  in  his  justice,  to  execute 

jiuiislunciit  infinitely  greater  than  the  threatened  con- 
imd  to  add  to  his  word  the  awful  doom  of 
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tinending  death^  explained  to  mean  the  torture  of  the 
individual,  without  hope  of  amendment  or  m^rcy ;  thud 
changing  pimishment  into  destruction,  and  representing 
God  as  the  executioner  of  destruction.  And  if  He  were 
Against  us,  no  stronger  could  be  for  us. 

Then,  as  it  is  plain  that  there  is  such  a  thing  revealed 
as  salvation  J  and  this  must  be  made  to  soimd  consistently 
with  that  which  is  falsely  called  the  justice  of  God,  a 
plan  or  3cheme  of  salvation  has  been  arranged,  taught, 
and  received,  in  which  the  truth  is  woven  in  with  a 
multitude  of  errors. 

As  for  instance : 

Instead  of  the  fact  that  Christ  came  to  seek  and  to 
save  the  lost — the  damned  (Luke  xix.  10) ;  it  is  taught 
and  received  that  Christ  came  to  prevent  men  from 
being  lost  or  damned,  when  they  were  in  danger  of 
being  §o. 

Instead  of  the  fact  that  "God  was  in  Christ,  reconcil- 
ing the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses* 
unto  them,"  (2  Cor.  v.  19;  Kom.  v.  10;  1  John  iv.  19,) 
it  is  taught  that  Christ  reconciles  his  Father  to  us. 

The  first  case  of  error  supposes  that  God  has  con- 
.trired  a  plan,  to  prevent  that  which  He  had  said  should 
happen,  by  doing  that  which  He  had  not  said  He  would 
do,  and,  by  punishing  the  innocent,  satisfy  himself  for 
the  3ins  of  the  guilty,  yet  so  as  to  leave  many  of  those 
.guilty  in  perdition ! 

The  second  case  of  error  supposes,  that  God  our 
Father  became  our  enemy,  and  again,  being  satisfied, 
^became  the  friend  of  some  of  us — going  through  two 
changes! 

f  :  Whereas  the  truth  teaches,  that  it  is  man  who  is 
jf^anged;  first,  by  falling  into  sin  and  enmity  under 
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Satan's  temptation ;  seoondlj,  hy  being  reconciled  and 
restored  by  Jesns  Christ. 

Let  ns  suppose  a  conYcisation  between  two  persons, 
on  the  above  subjects.  We  cannot  suppose  them  quite 
free  from  prejudices,  and  from  the  power  of  the  opinions 
they  have  already  formed.  ^Neither  let  us  suppose  our- 
selves so ;  but  rather,  as  we  have  reason  to  do,  suspect 
ourselves  of  being  bent  to  our  own  way;  and  let  us 
watch  and  pray  that  this  may  not  blind  us  from  the 
truth. 

But  we  may  suppose  those  who  hold  the  following 
discourse  togedier  to  be  gincere  inquirers  after  the  TrutL 

May  our  God  grant  us  to  be  ancerely  so  too  ! 

A, — ^It  seems  to  me.  my  fiiend«  that  these  things 
which  you  speak  would  lead  to  a  denying  of  much  that 
we  have  learned  to  hold  sacred.  Forgive  me  if  I  say 
yet  more:  I  think  they  lead  towards  a  denying  of  the 
salvation  of  which  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  speaks. 

B, — ^I  love  you.  my  brother,  for  thus  speaking  ont 
your  mind.  Once  I  felt  as  you  now  speak,  and  can 
ai^snre  you  that  while  the  first  part  of  what  yon  say  is 
quite  right,  the  second  part  of  your  fear  is  nnfoundsd. 
The  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  wilL  if  you  dare  to  follow  it, 
lead  you  farther  than  you  think  from  many  an  <dd 
and  loved  opinion:  as  following  God's  guidance  led 
Abraham  fr>m  his  oountiy.  and  from  his  kindred,  and 
frv^m  ^k«  niti^r*  hoH^  :  but  it  led  him  not  away  from 
*«  GodS  (Gen.  xiL  1 ;  Heb.  xL  S— 10.) 

-i. — ^Will  you  kindly  state  to  me  what  you  do  be- 
liove«  and  what  are  the  chief  oontradictioiis  whick  yoa 
say  arise  out  of  the  errors  you  oppose? 

A— Willingly.  I  thank  God  that  the  more  I  take 
the  Woid  of  God  simply  where  I  comprehend  it»and  the 
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more  ready  I  am  to  confess  to  my  own  heart  when  I  do 
not  understand  any  part,  the  more  I  find  it  easy  to  give 
an  answer  to  any  one  that  asks  the  reason  of  the  hope 
that  is  in  me. 

Before  I  begin,  however,  I  would  just  remark,  that 
when  I  say  "  I  believe,^'  I  mean  that  I  believe  God^  and 
what  He  says.  My  articles  of  faith  consist  not  in  what 
I  think  is  true,  but  simply  what  I  can  see  that  God 
shows  to  be  true.  What  I  do  not  see  that  God  says>  I 
cannot  hold  as  if  I  did  see  that  God  said  it.  I  may  have 
an  opinion  that  it  is  true,  but  my  opinion  may  be  mixed 
with  error,  while  that  which  God  says  is  quite  sure  and 
safe,  and  when  I  perceive  it  to  he  so,  it  is  then  an  article 
of  iny  faith. 

A. — I  see  your  way  of  taking  things  will  bring  a 
man's  faith  into  a  very  small  space,  compared  to  what 
most  men  call  their  faith. 

B. — ^Yes,  you  are  right ;  my  faith  has  for  years  be- 
come more  simple,  and  takes  up  a  smaller  space,  as  you 
say.  Its  object  is  like  the  sun,  which  takes  a  smaller 
space  in  our  view  of  the  heavens  on  a  clear  summer  day 
than  in  a  fog.  But  that  distinct  bright  spot  is  the  sun, 
and  lightens  everything ;  so  the  distinct  object  of  my  faith 
is  tTie  Truth,  and  enlightens  all  my  soul.  Yet,  alas ! 
there  is  too  much  fog  still ;  I  only  mean  to  say  that  my 
&ith  is  more  simply  a  receiving  of  God's  Word  than  it 
was. 

A. — ^Now,  then,  let  me  hear  shortly  what  your  faith  is. 

B. — To  begin  then  at  the  beginning,  I  believe,  from 
Gk)d's  Word,  that  God  made  the  world  and  all  things, 
that  God  gave  men  the  knowledge  of  sin  by  a  law,  and 
declared  the  consequence  of  breaking  it  (that  is,  of 
sinning)  would  be  death  to  the  transgressors.    I  believe 
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that  the  law  was  broken,  and  death  passed  upon  the 
transgressors,  and  that  all  have  fidlen  nnder  that  death, 
''for  that  all  haye  sinned.*'  (Bom.  t.  12.)  Inthedaytiiat 
man  sins^  he  dies;  not  bj  his  existence  ceasing,  but  his 
destraction  and  misery  beginning. 

I  believe  that  (Jod  is  Almighty  (Luke  L  37),  wiae 
(Bom.  xvL  27),  good  (Lnke  xviiL  19X  and  that  God  is 
Lave,  and  changeth  not.  (1  John  iv.  8;  MaL  iiL  6.) 

I  beliere  that  God  promised,  at  the  veiy  time  that 
onr  first  parents  were  put  out  of  Paradise,  that  He  would 
deliver  his  lost  children,  and  destroy  the  destroyer,  and 
that  by  means  of  One  bom  of  the  woman.  (€ren.  iiL  15.) 

And  I  believe  that  Jesus  Chbiot,  God  maniftst  in 
the  jlesh.  came  to  do  the  declared  will  of  Grod  in  this 
thing,  and  did  it  He  took  part  of  the  flesh  of  the 
children  of  men.  that  through  death  He  might  destroy 
him  who  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil;  and 
deliver  them  who  through  fear  of  death  were  all  their 
litetime  subject  to  bondage.  (Heb.  ii.  14,  15.) 

A. — 1  think  this  short  sketch  of  your  &ith  is  too 
simple, — ^it  wants  something  to  fill  it  up 

B, — ^Xot  too  simple.  The  filling  up  ought  to  be  as 
simple  as  that  which  I  have  already  said. 

Because  God  is  AlmiyAtjf.  He  can  never  fiul,  hot 

worketh  all  things  after  the  coimsel  of  his  own  will 

Eph.  i.  11' :  and  because  He  is  Love  and  changeth  not 

for  love  never  fidleth,  1  Cor.  xiii.  S,  therefore  all  Ae 

sins  and  enmity  of  men  did  not,  and  could  not,  make 

GxtJ  their  enemy. 

As  a  loving  Father,  God  has  been  angry  and  has 
panished  accordingly,  but  as  sure  as  truth  is  truth.  Hi 
few  mmrjfiMa^a^  ^Heb.  xii.  5—12.) 

•*Hi3  great  love  wherewith  He  loved  us,  even  when 
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we  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,"  led  Him  to  save 
us,  Andljecause  the  dead  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God,  it  is  needful,  in  order  to  life,  that  we  should  be 
brought  to  love  Grod ;  therefore  God  came  to  make  his 
enemies  love  Him.  (Eph,  ii.  4,  5 ;  Eom.  viii.  6,  7.) 

He  manifests  his  love  in  Jesus  Christ  by  his  coming 
(John  iii.  16) ;  by  his  life,  and  by  his  death.  (1  John 
iv.  9,  10.)  But  dead  hearts  cannot  see  nor  feel  the 
glorious  love  of  our  God,  even  when  it  shines  from  the 
cross  of  Christ ;  therefore,  God  who  sent  his  Son  to  set 
his  love  before  our  eyes,  sends  his  Spirit  to  shed  abroad 
his  love  in  our  hearts.  (Eom.  v.  5 ;  GaL  v.  22.) 

"  Then  we  love  Him,  because  He  first  loved  us." 
(1  John  iv.  19.) 

And  where  love  is,  there  is  no  enmity  and  no  death ; 
for  enmity  is  death.  (Eom.  viii.  6,  7.) 

Our  love  towards  God  is  won  by  Himself  in  Christ 
(2  Cor,  V.  18) ;  and  this  love  is  shown  in  keeping  his 
commandments,  and  in  waiting  for  his  coming  again, 
according  to  his  promise,  to  complete  our  salvation. 
(1  John  V.  3 ;  Phil.  iii.  20 ;  Eev.  xxii.  20.) 

A. — ^But  you  have  said  nothing  about  Christ  being 
a  sacrifice  for  sin,  or  making  satisfaction  to  God  for  us, 
or  dying  in  our  place. 

B. — I  only  spoke  in  general  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
"because  I  knew  that  if  I  entered  more  particularly  into 
the  subject,  it  would  lead  to  a  question  which  would 
prevent  my  completing  so  simply  what  I  was  saying. 

We  will  now,  if  you  please,  go  back  in  the  subject ; 
may  He,  who  leads  into  all  truth,  lead  us  now,  without 
our  being  hindered  by  what  we  may  have  thought 
T»fore ! 

First,  then,  I  must  oppose  the  doctrine  generally  held, 
t2 
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as  being  against  the  grace^  the  glory ^  and  the  truth  of 
God. 

It  is  against  the  grace  of  God  to  say  that  the  salTa- 
tion  which  He  gives  is  9,  purchased  salvation. 

A. — ^But  surely  God's  word  says  that  Jesns  has 
purchased  heaven  for  us. 

B. — No,  indeed;  search  and  see.  But  it  does  say 
that  He  has  purchased  ris  for  heaven,  which  is  a  veiy 
different  thing.  (Titus  ii.  14;  Kev.  v.  9;  1  Cor.  vi.  20; 
Acts  XX.  28.) 

A. — ^I  still  think  there  is  some  place  which  speaks  of 
a  possession  purchased  for  us. 

B. — ^You  mean,  probably,  Eph.  i.  13,  14 ;  but  if  you 
will  compare  this  with  Bom.  viii.  23,  you  will  see  that 
the  purchased  possession  is  ourselves  /  it  is  we  who  are 
hought  wiili  a  price.  The  renewed  hearts  of  believers 
are  the  Lord's  even  here,  but  their  body  is  not  fully 
delivered  yet ;  though  we  are  not  our  own,  but  bought 
with  a  price,  and  in  duty  bound  to  glorify  Gt)d  with  our 
body  and  our  spirit,  which  are  both  God's. 

A. — How  is  the  generally  taught  and  received  doc- 
trine opposed  to  the  glory  of  God,  as  you  say? 

B. — It  is  against  his  glory,  inasmuch  as  it  supposes 
God  can  be  satisjied  for  sin,  or  that  anything  can  be 
a  satisfaction  for  sin  to  Him  that  is  holy. 

A. — But  how  can  God  forgive  until  his  law  has  re- 
ceived the  ftdl  penalty  which  He  pronounced? 

B. — ^The  usual  way  of  teaching  does  profess  to  show 
how  God  can  forgive  without  the  penalty  pronounced  in 
his  law  having  been  fully  executed  upon  the  offender, 
according  to  his  word. 

But  God's  own  word  is  above  any  such  thing.  The 
penalty  of  death  is  not  to  be  escaped  from  by  any  miii^» 
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hy  any  means;  God  lias  said,  and  who  shall  turn  it 
back?  (Is.  xliii.  13.) 

A. — ^Then  you  would  damn  all  men  ?  I  thought  you 
were  rather  inclined  to  teach  universal  salvation. 

B. — God  forgive  me  if  I  am  inclined  to  teach  any- 
thing of  my  own.  I  have  too  much  need  to  learn ;  yet 
I  would  fain  point  out  to  you  and  to  many,  that  the  two 
doctrines  of  universal  damnation  and  of  universal  salva- 
tion are  together  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Truth. 

All  have  sinned,  but  where  sin  hath  abounded,  grace 
hath  much  more  abounded. 

Again,  I  say  the  generally  received  doctrine  is  against 
the  glory  of  God,  because  it  represents  Him  as  being 
only  an  imperfect  Saviour  of  his  people,  in  only  partly 
saving  them. 

A. — Nay,  but  we  aflSbnn  that  Christ  does  it  all,  bear- 
ing all  our  punishment  instead  of  us. 

B. — Then  men  are  never  to  bear  any  of  it. 

A. — Not  believers. 

B. — ^Why  do  you  say  ^^  believers  ?  ^^  Is  it  said  that 
Christ  died  for  believers  ?  or  that  He  died  for  sinners  ? 
for  the  world? 

A. — ^You  puzzle  me ;  I  think  none  but  believers  have 
the  benefit  of  his  death.  But  let  me  hear  what  more 
you  have  to  say. 

B. — ^Dear  friend,  you  puzzle  yourself,  by  allowing 
yourself  to  think  that  you  have  received  doctrines  from 
God^s  pure  word,  which  really  come  from  mans  teach- 
ing, and  often  from  false  explanations  of  the  word. 

But  even  speaking,  in  the  first  place,  only  of  believers, 
Christ,  you  said,  died  to  make  full  satisfaction  to  God, 
by  bearing  all  the  punishment  of  their  sins,  instead  of 
the  sinners  themselves. 
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^.— Yes. 

B. — Pray,  then,  how  comes  it  that  every  believer 
bears  at  least  2i,part  of  his  punishment? 

A. — How  so  ? 

B. — ^Is  not  a  believer  alive^ow  the  dead  ?  (John  v.  24 ; 
Eom.  vi.  13.)  Was  he  not  then  dead,  and  if  Christ's 
death  is  taken  in  full  payment  for  him,  why  had  he  to 
^2lj part  himself? 

Again,  have  no  believers  died  a  hodily  deaih  f  Is  that 
no  part  of  the  consequence  and  punishment  of  sin?  or  is 
that  no  part  of  what  Christ  suffered  for  us? 

A, — I  think  I  could  argue  the  matter  at  home  if  I  had 
my  books  ;  but  really  I  am  a  little  puzzled  just  now. 

B. — I  do  not  wish  you  to  argue  the  matter  with  me 
at  all.  Argument  might  not  dispose  either  side  to  receive 
the  truth  simply,  but  I  do  wish  you  to  consider  these 
things  with  prayer,  by  yourself,  and  before  God.  He  will 
not  puzzle  you ;  /  do  not  desire  to  do  so ;  but  watch 
that  7/ou  puzzle  not  yourself. 

A. — But  your  view  seems  to  me  to  contradict  the 
plain  statement  of  Scripture  that  Christ  died  for  our 
sins. 

B, — The  Truth  does  contradict  a  particular  and  fidse 
explanation  of  that  statement ;  but  the  statement  itself 
is  truth. 

We  shall  come  at  the  conclusion  quickest  if  we  go  on 
to  the  third  thing  in  which  I  have  said  the  usually 
received  doctrine  opposes  God. 

It  is  contrary  to  his  truth. 

God  said  that  "<Ae  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die*^ 
(Ezek.  xviii.  4.)  Man  says  that  God's  justice  requires 
a  certain  satisfaction  for  sin,  and  that  if  this  is  paid,  the 
soul  that  sinneth  shall  not  die. 
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God  says,  "  The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die." 

Man  says,  Christ,  who  was  without  sin,  died  in 
place  of  the  sinner,  and  therefore  the  soul  that  sinned 
need  not  die. 

That  is,  God  is  represented  as  doing  or  causing  some- 
thing elsej  instead  of  what  He  said. 

And  that  representation  is  against  God's  truth. 

A. — But  surely  you  admit  that  Christ  died  the  just 
jwr  the  unjust,  (1  Pet.  iii.  18,)  and  died /or  our  sins? 
(1  Cor.  XV.  3.) 

B. — ^Yes,  surely ;  but  the  whole  difficulty  arises  from 
the  explanation  given  and  received  of  the  little  word 

Christ  died  for  us — ^for  our  sins ;  that  is,/w  our  sakes, 
and  on  account  of  our  sins. 

But  it  is  usually  taken,  "tVj  our  stead/'  which  is 
wrong,  and  a  root  of  much  error. 

Thus,  if  you  fall  into  the  water,  and  I  went  in  to  save 
you,  I  should  be  rightly  said  to  go  iafor  you,  but  not  in 


And  as  you  would  be  wet  and  cold,  I  should  be  wet 
and  cold  for  you^  to  save  you  out  of  the  wet  and  cold, 
but  not  in  your  stead. 

And  if  it  was  through  your  fault  that  you  fell  in,  I 
should  suffer  wet  and  cold  on  account  of  your  fault,  or 
for  your  fault,  but  not  in  your  stead. 

Suppose  I  saw  my  son  standing  in  a  boat,  and  that  I 
told  him,  "  If  you  stand  on  the  edge  you  will  undoubtedly 
fall  into  the  water/'*  and  that  I  commanded  him  not  to 
do  it ;  but  if  he  were  obstinate,  and  did  stand  on  the 
edge,  then  if  he  fell  into  the  water,  my  word  would  he 
trucj  and  though  my  love  might  lead  me,  in  order  to 
rescue  him,  to  share  his  fallen  state,  to  spring  into  the 
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water,  to  suffer  the  cold  and  wet  which  his  obstinacy 
brought  upon  him,  then  I  should,  suffer  for  his  obsti- 
nacy and  for  him,  to  save  him  out  of  that  state  into 
which  he  had  fallen  by  disobedience, 

A. — ^I  see  what  you  mean;  but  would  it  not  have 
been  kinder  if  a  father  were  to  spring  into  the  water 
before  the  boat  upset  and  support  the  side,  and  thus, 
exposing  himself  to  the  suffering  in  his  son's  steady  save 
him? 

B. — ^In  the  first  place,  the  words  of  the  father  would 
not  then  be  tru^j  "  If  you  stand  on  the  edge,  you  will 
surely  fall  in." 

Secondly,  the  wholesome  lesson  taught  by  the  suffer- 
ing would  be  lost. 

An  earthly  father  might  be  wrong  in  saying  abso- 
lutely, "If  you  stand  on  the  edge,  you  will  fall  in;" 
for  he  could  not  be  absolutely  sure  that  the  effect  would 
certainly  follow. 

And  an  earthly  father  would  do  better  in  preventing  his 
son  from  falling  in,  than  in  exposing  himself  to  cold  and 
wet  to  bring  him  out  after  his  fall ;  for  the  earthly  father 
could  not  be  absolutely  certain  of  his  power  to  bring  his 
son  out,  or  even  to  get  out  himselt 

But  with  God  the  case  is  otherwise.  He  is  All-wise 
to  know,  All-powerful  to  perform,  and  all  that  He  saitii 
shall  surely  come  to  pass. 

That  Father  could  plunge  Himself  into  that  state  in 
which  his  child  was,  in  the  certainty  that  even  when 
He  had  made  Himself  like  that  child,  and  though  the 
waters  of  death  might  go  over  Him,  He  had  power 
to  bring  Himself  out,  and  to  bring  his  child  out  too. 

A. — ^Why  should  a  good  father  let  his  child  fall  in,  to 
bring  him  out  again  with  such  suffering  oa  both  sideSi 
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if  he  could  have  prevented  his  fall,  and  then  need  not 
have  said,  "  You  will  surely  fall? " 

B. — A  child  cannot  give  a  reason  for  all  that  his 
father  does,  though  the  child  may  be  certain  the  father 
has  a  good  reason  for  all, 

I  am  but  a  child,  I  pretend  not  to  give  reasons  for  all 
our  Father  is  pleased  to  do.  If  you  would  know,  ask 
J3m,  and  He  will  set  your  mind  at  rest, 

I  do  not  say,  however,  that  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
a  father  may  let  a  child  receive  a  severe  fall  for  his  good, 
especially  when  that  father  can  certainly  heal  the  effect 
of  that  fall;  but  I  do  not  here  pretend  to  explain  why 
God  allowed  man  ever  to  sin. 

A. — ^What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  "God  being  jW^, 
and  a  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus  ?  " 

B. — I  would  first  beg  of  you  not  to  receive  any  ex- 
planation of  this,  or  of  any  passage  in  Scripture  which 
would  contradict  what  is  plainly  declared  to  be  God's 
truth. 

And,  secondly,  I  would  ask  you,  why  is  GodjW^, 
when  He  punishes  a  sinner? 

A. — Because  He  said  He  would  do  so,  and  He  acts 
according  to  his  own  word. 

B. — ^And  so,  I  would  add,  God  acts  according  to  his 
own  word,  when  He  forgives  the  sinner  and  saves  him, 
by  leading  him  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  that 
is,  to  receive  the  manifestation  of  God's  purpose,  made 
in  and  by  Jesus,  and  to  trust  Him,  and  to  love  Him, 
with  whom  he  had  before  been  at  enmity. 

God  had  said  that  the  woman's  seed  should  bruise 
the  serpent's  head,  and  God  was  just  to  do  what  his 
word  had  promised,  as  well  as  to  do  what  his  word  had 
threatened^ 
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But  God  would  not  have  been  fsdtlifal  and  jnst  to  do 
what  He  had  promised  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
what  He  had  threatened ;  then  He  would  have  spoken 
untruly,  if  his  word  did  not  come  to  pass, 

A. — ^But  would  not  God^s  law  and  justice  be  satisfied 
if  the  punishment  were  inflicted  upon  one  infinitely  great 
and  good,  instead  of  upon  the  sinner? 

B. — I  have  already  pointed  out  that  God's  word  says, 
"  the  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die."  Is  it  truth  to  say 
one  thing,  and  do  something  else  instead? 

Besides,  even  in  human  laws,  where  any  goodness 
reigns,  the  denoimcing  and  executing  oi punishment  is  not 
at  all  for  satisfa^ction  of  the  king  or  of  the  government, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  (if  possible,  of  the 
malefactor  himself),  and  as  a  means  of  preventing  crime. 

The  doctrine  of  satisfaction  for  sin  is  necessary  in 
order  to  connect  the  parts  of  that  view  of  salvation  by 
Jesus  Christ  which  men  like  to  tea>ch^  because  it  gives 
teachers  dominion  over  men's  minds,  and  great  influence 
among  them,  and  which  men  like  to  receive  because  it 
agrees  better  with  pride  and  laziness. 

Pride  does  not  like  the  idea  of  heing  freely  saved  out 
of  the  pit  of  destruction,  and  laziness  is  glad  to  leave  the 
search  after  truth  to  those  who  firom  various  motives 
take  the  place  of  teachers ;  and  so  the  destructiony  which 
is  the  work  of  Satan  and  sin,  is  imputed  to  God,  who 
chasjtens  us. 

A. — ^I  think,  my  fiiend,  you  take  the  place  of  a 
teacher;  take  heed  lest  pride  be  leading  you.  Tour 
teaching  would  upset  all  that  is  held  by  every  Christian 
I  know. 

B. — ^May  God  keep  me  from  pride!  pray  for  me. 
But  I  cannot  but  speak  that  which  is  joy  to  my  own  souL 
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The  very  root  of  my  teaching,  as  far  as  I  pretend  to 
teach,  is  this : — ^Take  no  explanations  of  man,  without 
going  back  to  those  jplain  words  of  God,  which  cannot 
be  explained,  because  they  are  so  plain. 

To  any  one  who  hears  my  words,  I  say,  "  K  you 
doubt  ?ne,  search  the  Scriptures  whether  these  things 
are  so ;  and  if  you  are  inclined  to  believe  me,  search  the 
Scriptures  that  you  may  know  the  certainty  of  them. 
But  let  us  remember  God's^work  is  to  save,  and,  in 
saving,  to  punish.  A  Saviour  can  no  more  be  a  de- 
stroyer, than  Satan  can  cast  out  Satan. 

A. — ^You  bring,  then,  our  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ 
to  something  like  this, — 

That  man  having  fallen  by  sin  into  the  waters  of  de- 
struction, God  in  Christ  came  to  save  him  out  of  that 
state,  and,  to  do  so,  entered  Himself  into  a  mortal  body, 
and  suffered  death  to 'bring  us  to  God. 

Now,  do  you  think  that  all  we  read  of  sin  and 
death,  of  grace  and  salvation,  will  agree  with  this 
outline  ? 

B. — No  similitude  or  parable  can  give  a  perfect  idea 
of  the  Divine  working.  However,  I  believe  we  wish  to 
understand  each  other,  and  that  disputing  is  not  our 
object,  therefore  I  will  say  "  yes."  I  think  what  you 
have  just  said  does  give  a  correct  outline  of  the  salva- 
tion by  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  all  we  read  in  Scripture, 
and  all  we  see  in  fact,  agrees  thereto. 

A. — I  cannot  see  the  necessity,  then,  of  all  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ,  if  it  is  not  to  propitiate  God. 

B. — They  only  can  be  propitiated  who  are  t^wpro- 
pitious ;  in  other  words,  they  only  can  be  brought  into 
a  favourable  state  of  mind  towards  any  one,  who  are  in 
an  {unfavourable  state  of  mind. 
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Now  God  changeth  not,  He  is  love ;  but  we  are  liable 
to  change,  and  we  are,  by  the  domination  of  our  bodily 
nature  and  by  sin,  at  enmity  with  God. 

And  when  we  helieve  the  love  that  God  hath  to  us, 
we  are  reconciled,  propitiated,  made  favourable. 

And  as  our  sins  are  the  cause  of  our  being  far  from 
God,  and  at  enmity  (Coloss.  i.  21 ;  Isaiah  lix.  1,  2,  8 
— 10),  so  He  that  takes  away  our  love  to  sin,  and  our 
enmity  to  God,  is  a  propitiation ;  and  when  we  receive 
Him  as  the  Gospel  represents  Him,  "  We  love  God, 
because  He  first  loved  us," — that  is,  we  are  reconciled 
to  God. 

A. — Well,  I  cannot  see  that  aU  the  suflFerings  of  the 
Blessed  and  Just  One  were  necessary  to  propitiate  me, 
and  such  as  me.  Surely  something  more  is  meant  by  all 
these  sufferings  than  that. 

B. — Is  there,  then,  so  much  more  done  than  you  find 
needful  to  make  you  love  your  God?  Alas  !  I,  for  my 
part,  find  my  love  sadly  cold  and  weak,  though  I 
acknowledge  I  should  not  have  judged  so  unfavourably 
of  my  heart  as  to  have  thought,  all  that  I  know  of  the 
love  manifested  in  Jesus  would  be  needful  to  bring  me 
to  love  Him  with  all  mj  heart. 

And  I  do  not  think,  that,  when  you  consider,  you  will 
find  anything  superfluous  in  all  that  the  Gx)spel  tells  of 
the  love  of  Christ,  even  though  its  only  object  were  to 
bring  your  sole  heart  to  love  your  God  as  He  loves  you. 
Do  you  find  it  more  than  enough?  Besides,  you  will 
find  that  the  word  of  God  always  answers  this  question, 
'*  Tfhy  did  Christ  suffer  f^^  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
that  it  was  to  produce  an  effect  upon  marij  not  to  produce 
an  effect  upon  God.  (1  Pet.  ii.  24;  iii.  18;  Heb.  ii.  14, 
15;  2  Cor.  v.  15;  Gal.  i.  4;  Titus  ii.  14;  Eom.  xiv.  9; 
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Heb.  ix.  14 ;  xiii.  12,  &c.;  1  John  i.  7 ;  Rev.  v.  9 ;  Col. 
i.  22 ;  Rom.  v.  10 ;  1  Pet.  i.  19 ;  Eph.  ii.  13.) 

A, — ^Why  then  does  it  say  that  God^  Christ's  sake 
forgives  us  ? 

B. — In  one  place  only  does  such  an  expression  occur 
(Eph,  iv.  32),  and  this  only  in  the  English  translation 
of  the  Bible;  the  word  really  is,  ^^even  as  God  m 
Christ  forgives  us^  (See  all  other  translations  and  the 
Greek.) 

A. — ^Is  it  not  said  that  the  chastisement  of  our  sins 
was  upon  Him,  and  with  his  stripes  we  were  healed  ? 

B. — No,  The  chastisement  of  om  peace,  not  of  our 
sins,  was  upon  Him.  He  suffered  among  us,  and  for 
our  sakes,  and  on  account  of  our  sins  too ;  for  had  we 
not  sinned,  we  had  not  fallen  into  suffering  and  death, 
nor  He  have  needed  to  cast  Himself  into  the  sea  of  our 
destruction ;  and  surely  his  stripes  are  for  our  healing. 
But  if  we  need  that  our  stripes  should  be  healed,  it 
is  that  we  do  suffer  for  sin,  till  He  saves  us  from  our 
sin — out  of  the  deep  waters  which  go  even  over  our 
souls ;  and  this  we  are  saved  from,  not  when  He  suffers, 
but  when  we  believe,  lave,  and  live;  not  when  GOD  looks 
upon  Christ,  but  when  we  do  so  by  God's  mercy. 

A. — ^Well,  there  are  many  other  Scriptures  which 
seem  to  me  hard  to  reconcile  with  all  you  say. 

B. — So  I  found  it  also,  and  I  still  find  a  hard  saying 
in  the  Lord^s  word  from  time  to  time ;  but  it  is  because 
I  am  so  little  advanced.  I  have  given  up  the  plan  of 
trying  to  force  one  passage  by  explanations  to  agree 
with  my  view  of  another,  and  if  I  sometimes  fall  into 
this  fault,  it  is  contrary  to  what  I  acknowledge  to  be 
^vise  or  right. 

Let  us  hold  fast  what  -wq  plainly  receive  from  God. 
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Let  us  hold  carefully,  tut  with  some  doubt,  what  we 
receive  from  the  best  human  explanations. 

Let  us  reject  what  contradicts  God's  truth,  though 
ever  so  well  taught,  and  by  ever  so  high  an  authority. 

A. — ^You  do,  indeed,  try  to  make  your  faith  some- 
thing very  short  and  simple,  I  think. 

B. — Truly.  A  short  simple  faith  is  the  best.  The 
Gospel  is  for  the  poor,  and  especially  suited  for  them. 
But  on  a  short  simple  faith  there  is  no  limit  to  the  height 
to  which  you  may  build,  only  taking  care  to  use  good 
material  in  the  building,  and  also  laying  every  stone  out 
of  the  good  quarry  square  and  straight,  by  plumbline 
and  rule,  upon  the  sure  and  simple  foundation-stones. 

A. — ^Your  rule  is  good,  but  I  doubt  if  it  will  lead  me 
to  the  same  point  it  has  led  you. 

jB. — May  God  grant  it  may  lead  us  both  much  farther 
than  one  so  lame  as  I  am  has  followed  its  leading 
as  yet ! 

A, — ^But  you  connected  the  two  doctrines  of  universal 
death  and  universal  salvation  a  little  time  ago.  Now, 
while  I  acknowledge  that  all  are  by  nature  dead,  and 
death  passed  upon  all,  for  that  all  have  sinned,  I  do  not 
receive  the  other  side  of  the  question — that  all  shall  be 
saved.  Will  you  open  your  mind  a  little  to  me  on  this 
matter? 

B. — I  believe  God,  who  says  that  Jesus  came  to  sam 
sinners^  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost^  that  He 
came  to  save  the  worlds  and  that  He  gave  Himself  for 
the  life  of  the  world,  (John  vi.  33,  51 ;  1  Tim.  i.  16.) 

All  this  agrees  also  with  that  word  which  says,  "  that 
God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  truth,"  (1  Tim.  ii.  3—6.) 

A, — But  all  do  not  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
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B. — All  have  not  yet  come  to  that  knowledge ;  and  as 
many  as  have  not,  are  not,  as  is  often  said,  in  a  danger^ 
cw«5  state.  They  are  lost!  but  Jesus  came  to  save  that 
which  was  hat. 

A. — But  how  if  they  die  without  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  ? 

jR. — ^Then,  as  far  as  I  can  understand  God's  word, 
Hell  must  be  their  portion. 

A, — Does  not  this  contradict  the  idea  of  universal 
salvation  ? 

B. — ^No.  Hell  is,  to  those  who  are  departed  in  un- 
belief, of  the  same  nature  as  the  spiritual  death  is  to 
those  who  are  still  here;  as  it  is  said,  "He  that 
believeth  not  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God 
abideth  on  him,"  so  the  same  remains  true  after  death,  as 
it  is  true  in  this  life.  It  is  like  aU  absolute  truth — eternal. 

A. — ^But  is  not  the  fire  of  hell  unquenchable  fire  ? 

B. — And  is  not  the  judgment  of  God  against  the 
unbeliever  an  unchangeable  word  of  judgment?  Yet 
Saul  was  an  unbeliever  at  the  time  that  word  was 
spoken  in  John  iii.  36,  and  he  was  saved  notwith- 
standing. 

A. — But  it  is  very  different  in  this  life,  and  in  the 
next ;  Saul  was  brought  to  believe,  and  the  unchanging 
word  was  only  against  unbelievers.  The  wrath  of  God 
continues  as  strong  as  ever  against  unbelief;  but  if  you 
and  I  are  no  longer  in  unbelief,  then,  though  the  word 
abides  the  same,  it  does  not  smite  us,  but  only  those 
who  remain  in  unbelief.  And  if  they  are  brought  to 
believe  to-morrow,  the  wrath  of  God  will  no  longer  be 
against  them^  but  will  continue  all  the  same  against 
unbelief  and  unbelievers.  Do  you  not  see  the  dif- 
ference? 
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B. — ^No,  I  see  no  difference.  I  qtiite  agree  with  you, 
only  I  suspect  that  you  would  make  the  natural  death 
of  the  man  a  bar  to  any  farther  exercise  of  the  grace  of 
God,  whereas  I  deny  that  anything  can  limit  the  grace 
of  God.  Spiritual  enmity  and  unbelief  did  not  limit  it, 
much  less  will  bodily  death  do  so. 

A. — But  it  is  written,  "  As  the  tree  falleth,  so  shall 
it  Ue." 

B. — ^Truly,  it  is  so  written,  and  so  the  tree  does  lie  as 
it  falls,  unable  to  set  ^feeZf  upright,  or  to  turn  itself;  but 
there  is  a  possibility  of  the  tree  being  turned  and  moved, 
is  there  not  ? 

Besides,  I  do  not  think  the  passage  you  quote  applies 
at  all  certainly  to  the  case  of  a  man^s  death ;  but  even 
if  it  does  so,  it  does  not  contradict  what  I  say.  I  fully 
acknowledge  that  every  unbeliever,  dead  or  alive^  is  like 
the  fallen  helpless  tree,  and  must  lie  as  he  falls,  till 
a  power  is  found  able  and  willing  to  move  him.  But 
this,  not  mechanically,  or  by  mere  force,  as  the  tree  is 
moved,  but  by  kindness  and  love  moving  the  will  and 
affections  of  the  spirit. 

A. — ^You  would  do  away  with  hell  entirely  thus. 

B, — ^By  no  means.  Hell  is  that  place  or  state  into 
which  the  obstinate  unbeliever  shall  be  cast,  or  rather 
casts  himself.  Dreadful  as  is  the  state  of  an  unbeliever 
on  earth,  though  he  himself  often  knows  it  not,  the 
state  of  the  unbeliever  in  the  next  world  shall  be,  as  we 
learn  from  Scripture,  beyond  all  comparison  more  dread- 
ful, and  he  shall  feel  it,  and  not  be  able  to  escape  from 
the  feeling  of  its  horrors,  as  men  do  here  for  a  little 
season. 

But  I  do  deny  that  God  cannot  and  toill  not  continue 
to  seek  and  to  save  men  out  of  this  lost  state,  even  as 
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He  saved  Paul,  and  as  He  has  saved  others,  ly  faith. 
Paul's  state  and  my  state,  if  not  as  painful^  were  as 
desperate  and  helpless  as  if  we  had  been  actually  in  hell. 

A. — ^You  seem  to  me  to  make  hell  a  kind  oi purgatory. 
Do  you  think  that  the  fire  of  hell  has  a  purifying  eflfect 
upon  the  sinners  who  are  cast  into  it? 

B. — A  purgatory  means  a  place  of  cleansing.  "  The 
hlood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin ;"  and  where- 
ever  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  is  taught  in  the 
Grospel,  can  be  heard  of  and  believed,  there  is  a  real 
purgatory,  a  place  of  purification,  where  God  purifies 
the  heart  by  faith.  (Acts  xv.  9.) 

A, — ^But  what  has  this  to  do  with  purification  by 
hell-fire? 

B. — ^I  did  not  speak  of  any  such  thing ;  I  merely  would 
say  that  the  good  news,  the  truths  can  be  made  known 
and  believed  even  in  hell ;  for  God  will  have  all  men  to 
be  saved,  and  to  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
(1  Tim.  ii.  4.)  And  if  the  devil  succeeded  in  bringing  all 
men  into  death,  much  more  will  He  who  gave  his  flesh 
for  the  life  of  the  world  succeed  in  bringing  all  men  out 
of  death  into  life. 

A. — ^Do  you  say,  then,  that  suffering  has  no  purifying 
power?  For  what,  then,  does  God  put  such  suffering 
upon  those  whom  it  is  his  will  to  save? 

B. — ^In  itself,  punishment,  or  pain,  has  no  purifying 
virtue,  but  God  can  use  it,  and  does  use  It,  to  advance 
us  in  holiness.  He  punishes  "  for  our  profit,  that  we 
might  be  partakers  of  his  holiness."  (Heb.  xii.  9, 10.) 
And  I  can  well  suppose  that  any  pain,  which  is  the  con- 
sequence of  sin,  may  bring  us  to  see  and  feel  the  evil  of 
sin  more  than  we  otherwise  should,  whether  that  pain 
be  suffered  on  earth  or  in  hell.  (Heb.  xii.) 
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A.— But  how,  then,  can  hell-fiie  'bQ  dJled  an  eternal 
fire? 

jB.— Supposing  that  "  eternal"  were  to  mean  **  with- 
out end,"  which  it  does  not,  even  then  the  fact  of  a  fire 
being  unquenchable  does  not  say  that  anything  being 
put  into  it  must  remain  there  as  long  as  the  fire  bums. 

The  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver  sits  watching  the 
effect  of  the  fire  upon  the  silver.  His  purpose  is  not  the 
destruction  of  the  silver,  but  to  save  it  firom  its  dross 
and  uncleanness,  which  prevent  it  firom  being  either 
beautiful  or  profitable ;  and  when  he  sees  it  fitted  for  its 
use,  he  takes  the  vessel  in  which  the  silver  is  heated  out 
of  the  fire.  That  fire  hums  on,  but  the  silver  is  not 
in  it.  The  silver  is  first  changed  in  its  quality,  being 
purified,  and  then  it  is  changed  in  its  place,  being  taken 
out  of  the  fire,  and  worked  into  useful  and  beautifnl 
vessels  for  the  Master's  use.    {See  Isa.  i.  21 — 27.) 

A. — ^Yes,  I  see  the  place,  and  how  it  uses  the  like- 
ness you  have  used ;  but  go  on  a  little,  and  you  will  see 
something  about  the  transgressors  and  sinners,  that  they 
shall  be  destroyed  and  consumed. 

B. — Surely  that  is  their  fate.  I  perceive  where  you 
still  stumble;  you  confound  together  the  being  saved 
from  being  destroyed—with  being  saved  out  of  destmdiom 
when  you  are  destroyed,  and  you  still  think  that  I  would 
maintain  that  all  men  are  saved  from  being  destroyed ; 
whereas  the  Bible  always  teaches  us,  as  I  have  before 
said,  that  all  are  sinners,  are  destroyed,  and  qU  are  ike 
subjects  of  God^s  salvation, 

"O  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself,  "but  in  me 
is  thine  help."  (Hosea  xiii.  9.) 

"  The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost.''  (Matt,  xviii.  11.) 
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A. — ^Tou  said  ttat  the  word,  translated  "  everlasting  '^ 
or  "  eternal/*  does  not  mean  "  without  an  end ;"  what 
does  it  then  mean  ? 

B, — The  word  itself,  and  the  word  in  the  languages 
in  which  the  Bible  was  written,  means  ^^fcrr  ages  J''  or 
rather  "  ofages^^^  but  it  has  been  misused,  till  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  saying  "  for  ever,"  or  **  etemal,^^  instead  of 
unending.  What  is  for  ages  may  be  unending,  but  not 
because  it  is  for  ages.  The  true  meaning  of  eternal  is 
this,  that  it  is  equally  true,  or  equally  existing,  at  any 
conceivable  time  or  age. 

A, — ^What  will  you  do,  then,  with  eternal  life  ?  Is  it 
also  not  unending? 

B. — ^The  idea  once  shocked  me  very  much,  but  I  soon 
saw  that  the  hope  given  in  Scripture  of  a  never-dying 
state  of  glory  did  not  rest  upon  a  word  that  has,  at 
least,  a  doubtful  meaning ;  for  it  is  said  of  the  saved 
souls,  that  they  shall  be  "  like  their  Lord^''  " who  has 
abolished  death  ^"^  that  there  shall  be  "  no  more  death;'' 
and  thus  the  never-ending  life  of  the  saved  is  madie 
sure  (1  John  iii.  2 ;  2  Tim.  i.  10 ;  Kev.  xxi.  4) :  and 
the  more  the  subject  is  examined,  the  more  will  it  be 
found  that  good  has,  in  its  nature,  an  enduringness 
which  evil  cannot  have.  The  one  depends  for  its  dura- 
tion upon  truth,  the  other  upon  a  lie :  which  foundation, 
think  you,  will  fail,  which  prevail? 

A. — ^Does  not  Scripture  somewhere  speak  of  those 
who  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on 
them?  I  think  that  is  as  strong  for  never-ending  death 
.as  your  quotations  are  for  never-ending  life. 

jB. — ^If  you  will  read  the  passage  to  which  you  refer, 
you  will  at  once  see  your  mistake;  it  is  in  the  third 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  by  the  Apostle  John,  36th  verse, 

U  2 
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which  I  pointed  out  just  now,  though  you  seem  to  forget 
your  own  explanation  of  it.  "5e  iJiat  helieveth  not 
shall  not  see  life.'^  Now,  when  the  Lord  spoke  that 
word,  Saul,  who  was  afterward  called  Paul,  was  in  un- 
belief. He  was  brought  from  death  unto  life,  and  yet 
the  word  of  Jesus  remains  eternally  true,  for  it  says,  the 
unbeliever  shall  not  see  life,  and  the  unbeliever  (Saul) 
became  the  believer  (Paul).  GrocTs  ward  cannot  change, 
but  the  unbeliever  can  be  changed.  And  God's  word 
pronounces  the  abiding  wrath  upon  the  unbeliever,  but 
does  not  condemn  the  unbeliever  to  abide  in  unbelief 

A. — I  see  you  are  right  here  at  least,  but  this  has 
reference  only  to  this  life. 

B, — Why  only  to  this  life  ?  If  our  death  in  tres- 
passes and  sins,  and  our  enmity  to  Grod,  did  not  prevent 
his  undertaking  to  save  the  lost,  why  do  you  imagine 
that  the  death  of  a  sinner,  by  his  body  and  soul  being 
parted,  can  prevent  God  from  saving  him? 

A, — It  does  not  do  to  make  up  the  mind  at  once  upon 
these  deep  questions.  I  own  you  make  me  wish  to 
consider  these  things  more  fully,  but  I  am  persuaded 
I  shall  find  out  where  you  are  at  fault. 

Besides,  I  see  several  very  shocking  consequences 
which  naturally  arise  from  this  doctrine. 

B. — Certainly,  no  one  should  change  his  opinions 
too  suddenly,  and  I  would  rather  you  should  examine 
into  this  subject  with  the  idea  that  what  I  advance  is 
wrong  than  that  it  is  right,  provided  it  be  a  sincere 
examination. 

When  I  first  saw  these  things  in  their  true  light, 
I  was  confident  that  I  must  be  mistaken ;  and  in  sin- 
cerity, and  prayerftdly  seeking  to  disprove  the  truth  (fiw 
I  thought  it  false),  I  was  led  so  that  I  could  no  longer 
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fight  against  God,  Ibut  was  obliged  to  say,  "Yes! 
*  God  hath  concluded  ALL  in  unbelief ^  that  he  might  have 
mercy  upon  ALL !  OA,  the  depth  of  the  riches^  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God,  how  unsearchable  are  his 
Judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out  /'  "  (Rom.  xi. 
32,  (Sic.) 

A. — But  I  assure  you,  on  considering  the  matter, 
I  hardly  dare  to  say  I  will  follow  it  up,  so  dreadful  do 
the  consequences  seem  to  be  of  receiving  your  views. 

B. — The  consequences  of  the  Truth  are  blessed, 
though  many  are  afraid  of  the  eflfect  upon  the  system  of 
religion  which  they  have  held  till  now. 

A. — ^Nay,  but  I  fear  the  effect  of  your  doctrine  upon 
all  morality.  If  people  think  they  can  be  saved  out  of 
liell  after  they  die,  they  will  never  repent  in  this  life, 
but  sin  boldly  on. 

B. — ^What !  If  a  man  really  believes  that  if  he  sins 
on  he  must  go  to  hell, — will  the  idea  of  being  at  some 
future  time  saved  out  of  hell,  by  being  turned  from  his 
sins,  make  him  careless  whether  he  falls  into  it  or  not? 

Does  a  man  take  no  care  not  to  fall  into  fire  or  water, 
because  he  may  be  saved  out  of  it?  Or,  if  you  could  be 
made  certain  that  you  should  be  cured  afterwards,  would 
you,  to  gain  worlds  of  wealth,  submit  to  be  burned  all 
over  for  a  doubtful  length  of  time  ? 

Surely  not ;  yet  what  is  the  pain  of  fire  to  the  flesh 
compared  to  a  tortured  mind  and  heart? 

But  the  safety  of  the  true  doctrine  does  not  rest  on 
our  argument.  God  saith  that  "  every  one  that  hath 
this  hope  purifieth  himself."  If  our  hope  of  seeing 
the  Lord  as  He  is,  and  being  like  Him,  is  a  real  hope^ 
we  shall  not,  can  not  make  it  an  excuse  for  sin. 
(1  John  iii.  2.) 
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A. — But  do  not  some  say,  "Let  ns  sin  fhat  grac6 
may  abound?" 

B. — Perhaps  some  may  say  so.  The  preaching  of  the 
Apostles  themselves  was  abused  thus ;  not  hy  those  who 
believed  the  good  tidings^  hut  hy  those  who  did  not  believe^ 
Surely  those  who  gave  that  excuse  for  continuing  in  sin 
were  not  led  to  continue  therein  by  their  belief  in  Grod'a 
grace,  which  belief  purifieth  the  heart  (Acts  xv.  9) ;  but 
they  used  this  as  an  answer  to  try  to  stop  the  mouth  of 
any  who  might  find  fault  with  their  wicked  ways,  which 
they  were  determined  to  follow  at  all  events. 

The  only  way  to  purify  such  a  heart  is  to  bring  it  to 
believe  that  that  grace  is  real,  the  name  of  which  they 
have  used  in  unbelief;  and  to  lead  the  heart  to  belieye 
that  God  is  gracious,  though  it  has  resisted  his  grace. 
Then,  when  the  heart  believes,  and  when  grace  is  known 
and  felt  as  a  reality,  be  assured  that  then  God's  grace 
will  no  more  be  made  an  excuse  for  sin. 

This  grace  can  only  be  known  fully  by  a  view  of 
"  God  in  Christy^  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself, 
not  imputing  their  trespasses  to  them;  and  "looking 
unto  Jesus  "  never  did,  and  never  can,  lead  to  sin.  No! 
He  saith,  "  Look  imto  me,  and  be  ye  saved."  He  that 
looks  and  sees  God's  love,  loves  God  because  He  first 
loved  us ;  and  no  man  can  love  God  and  make  his  grace 
an  excuse  for  continuing  in  sin.  The  unbeliever  alone 
can  use  the  excuse,  which  he  disbelieves  while  he  uses  it. 

A. — Have  you  said  all  you  have  to  say  upon  this 
subject?  for  I  should  like  to  be  in  full  possession  of 
your  views,  in  order  to  satisfy  myself,  and  I  think  to 
satisfy  you,  too,  with  a  complete  answer. 

B. — No,  indeed ;  I  should  never  exhaust  all  I  have  to 
say  on  these  matters.   But  if  you  would  be  in  possesaion 
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of  all  my  views,  I  would  teg  of  you  to  read  the  Bible 
with  earnest  prayer,  and  see  if  God's  goodness,  wisdom, 
almighty  power,  love,  justice,  and  unchangeableness  do 
not  all  unite  in  support  of  the  blessed  truth,  that  where 
sin  did  abound  "  Grace  did  much  wxyre  abound ;  that 
as  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death,  even  so  might  grace 
reign  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,"  (Rom.  v.  20,  21.)  And  ask  your- 
self this  simple  question, "  Could  grace  be  said  to  abound 
mwih  more  than  sin,  if  only  a  'part  of  those  slain  by  sin 
were  to  be  made  alive  again  by  grace?" 

I  think  this  (ym  question  wiU  be  found  enough  to  force 
any  sincere  believer  in  the  doctrine  that  any  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  God's  love  and  grace,  to  search  again, 
and  try,  by  God's  Word,  those  views  which  make  the 
triumph  of  grace  so  pitifully  small,  instead  of  so  glori- 
ously great,  as  it  really  is  and  shall  be. 

A. — ^May  God  keep  us  from  error  I 

B. — ^And  increase  our  faith ! 
,    A. — ^Amen!  Amen! 


CONVERSATION  II. 

A. — I  have  been  thinking  much  of  our  last  conversa^ 
tion,  and  I  find  you  so  diflferent  in  your  opinions  from 
all  Christians  that  I  know  of,  that  I  wonder  no  longer  at 
your  not  joining  any  denomination ;  but  I  rather  wonder 
that  you  can  worship  with  any  of  them. 

B. — It  is  not  because  I  difiei?  on  many  points  that 
I  decline  to  join  myself  to  any  body  of  Christians, 
calling  themselves  "  the  church  of  this  or  of  that,"  but 
because  I  think  it  plainly  wrong  to  give  ourselves  9^ 
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name  (as  a  churcli)  beyond  the  name  of  Christ,  or  to 
make  chorchship  consist  in  following  certain  rales  and 
forms,  whereas  it  really  consists  in  following  Christ 
Jesus  the  Lord, 

A. — How,  then,  do  you  come  to  join  in  worship  with 
those  whom  you  hold  to  be  in  error? 

jB. — ^My  dear  friend,  even  if  I  were  sure  that  I  were 
free  from  error  myself,  where  should  I  find  a  church,  an 
assembly  of  Christians,  free  from  all  error?  I  cannot 
join  them  in  their  errors,  which  I  see  to  he  such;  but  I  can 
join  them  in  worshipping  God  in  Christ,  and  in  hearing 
his  word,  and  praying  that  it  may  be  effectual  in  us  &r 
all  for  which  it  was  intended.  Also,  I  can  gladly  join 
all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  the  commemoration  of 
his  death ;  unless,  indeed,  the  joining  in  any  of  these  be 
declared  to  be  a  test  or  token  of  agreement  upon  certain 
points  of  disputed  doctrines.  By  such  a  declaration,  I 
have  been  shut  out  from  the  Lord's  table  in  one  par- 
ticular instance.  I  would  gladly  have  partaken  with 
a  body  of  Christians  who  held  some  erroneous  opinions, 
but  the  minister  said,  "  All  we  who  now  join  in  this 
commemoration  bear  witness  that  we  agree  in  this  par- 
ticular point/^  I  could  not  join  them  outwardly,  but 
my  heart  was  with  them ;  they  loved  the  Lord,  I  really 
think,  and  I  loved  them. 

A, — But  do  you  not  find  great  hindrance  to  your 
worship,  in  many  of  the  prayers  and  expressions  used  in 
worship  by  those  who  differ  from  you? 

B. — ^Yes,  so  great  that  it  is  a  temptation  to  me  often 
quite  to  refrain  from  their  assemblies,  especially  where, 
as  in  the  established  form  of  religion  called  the  Church 
of  England,  these  expressions  are  brought  into  ar  printed 
form,  and  looked  upon  as  if  necessary  to  be  used  in  the 
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right  worship  of  God.  I  do  violence  to  my  feelings,  I 
allow,  when  I  worship  with  them,  knowing  that  I  shall 
disagree  in  much  that  they  say  in  prayer  and  praise ; 
but  I  should  do  greater  violence  to  what  I  conceive 
better  feelings,  were  I  to  refiise  to  worship  with  any  who 
love  Jesus,  and  in  much  of  whose  worship  I  can 
cordially  join. 

But,  I  confess,  I  do  not  see  my  way  clearly  here.  I 
believe,  however,  that  I  should  act  more  consistently 
with  my  profession  of  Christian  love,  if  I  were  more 
decidedly  to  protest  against  what  I  hold  to  be  wrong  in 
their  doctrine,  while  I  at  the  same  time  do  not  refuse  to 
join  in  their  worship,  while  they  in  love  and  kindness 
will  admit  me. 

A. — Do  you  think  there  is  any  point  which  you  can 
name,  at  which  your  difference  with  most  Christians 
begins,  and  from  which  it  arises. 

JSl — I  rather  say,  "  from  which  their  difference  arises." 
But  I  answer  your  question  with  "  Yes."  The  point 
where  difference  begins  is  the  view  of  the  character  of 
God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

The  usual  view  of  the  Godhead  is  calculated  to  bring 
God  dovm  to  a  place  in  natural  religion^  or  the  religion 
of  the  natural  mind.  God  is  preached  as  if  He  were 
8uch  a  one  as  ourselves.  Nay,  a  man  ought  to  be  far 
better  than  the  character  given  to  Almighty  God,  and 
is  generally  expected  to  be  so. 

A. — Oh,  you  shock  me !  do  not  speak  such  dreadful 
things ;  it  seems  like  blasphemy  to  utter  them. 

B. — Too  like  it,  indeed !  But  it  is  a  vain  thing  to 
hide  the  disease  that  rankles  in  the  veins,  and  poisons 
the  life  of  the  Church.  The  evil  is  not  in  searching 
into  the  disease,  nor  in  the  bringing  it  to  light,  though 
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these  are  repulsive  and  impleasant;  but  the  evil  is  in 
the  disease  itself. 

Men  speak  as  if  Grod's  favour  were  to  be  won,  and 
because  man  cannot  win  it,  Christ  has  won  it  jwr  man* 
Scripture  preaches  God's  ^ee  favour,  and  because  man 
will  not  (in  enmity)  receive  it,  Christ  comes  to  win  man 
to  it. 

The  perverted  view  leads  to  a  degree  of  perversion  of 
all  worship. 

It  caused  the  ordinance  of  sacrifice  to  seem  to  be 
a  means  of  drawing  God  favourably  towards  men, 
whereas  its  purpose  was  to  draw  men  favourably 
towards  God. 

Man  needed  the  means;  God  did  not.  Had  the 
typical  sacrifices  been  suflScient ;  had  they  effected  what 
was  wanting,  they  would  not  have  been  repeated  con- 
tinually; for  the  work  done  would  not  require  to  be 
done  again,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  thus  expresses : — 

"  Those  sacrifices  which  they  offered  year  by  year  con- 
tinually can  never  make  the  comers  thereto  perfect.  For 
then  would  they  not  have  ceased  to  be  offered?  because 
that  the  worshippers,  once  purged,  should  have  had  no 
more  conscience  of  sins."  (Heb.  x.  1,  2.) 

All  the  dealings  of  God  and  all  his  ordinances  teacli, 
not  only  that  sinful  man  requires  the  utmost^  and  last, 
and  highest  token  from  God,  to  assure  him  that  Grod's 
grace  abounds  above,  and  in  spite  of  man's  sin,  but 
even  the  utmost,  last,  and  highest  token  is  in  vain 
given,  unless  God  himself  change  the  mind  and  pre- 
pare the  heart  of  the  sinner  to  receive  it,  winning  him 
by  persevering  love. 

Man  requires  blood — and  what  blood ! — ^to  bring  him 
to  God,  and  away  from  sin. 
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God's  inspired  saints  saw  that  it  was  not  sacrifice 
that  God  wanted ;  the  sacrifice  was  only  a  means  to  an 
fend,  and  the  end  was  to  reconcile  men  to  God,  to  make 
men  thankful  and  thankfully  obedient.  (Ps.  1.  7 — 15.) 

The  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  the  consum-* 
mation  of  all  sacrifice,  is  alone  effectual  to  do  the  work 
fully,  and  to  do  God's  will*  When  we  believe  God, 
then  we  are  reconciled  unto  God  by  the  death  of  his 
Son  (Eom.  v.  10).  We  love  Him  because  He  fibrst 
loved  us  (1  John  iv.  19).  And  this  is  the  love  of  God, 
that  we  keep  his  commandments  (1  John  v.  3).  But 
without  this  blood-shedding  there  would  be  no  putting 
away  of  sin ;  nothing  less  would  do  for  us,  so  hard  are 
we  to  win ! 

Here  is  the  end  purposed  by  sacrifice — 

To  bring  us  to  God. 

To  make  us  love  God* 

To  make  us  obedient  (in  love). 

Thus  God  glorifies  Himself.  (Ps.  xxi.  5.) 

A. — But  what  could  you  mean  by  saying  that  God'd 
character,  as  He  is  commonly  preached,  is  not  equal  to 
the  character  required  of  a  good  man? 

B. — I  mean  to  say,  that  as  to  love,  there  is  no  hound 
to  that  which  a  Christian  is  taught  to  feel  and  exercise 
towards  his  fellow-men ;  no  limit  to  the  good  he  should 
do,  except  the  want  of  power  or  of  occasion ;  so  that  all 
men  are  the  objects  of  his  love  and  of  his  beneficence 
(Gal.  vi.  10) ;  and  he  sins  if  he  fail  in  any  deed  of 
good  towards  them  knowingly  (James  iv.  17).  He  is 
to  forgive  freely,  not  for  a  satisfaction.  The  Christian's 
satisfaction  should  be  his  brother's  welfare  (1  Cor.  x.  33 ; 
2  Cor.  xii.  14,  15).  And  in  all  this  he  is  told  he  is  to 
imitate  God  in  Christ  (Eph.  iv.  32),  {in  every  translation 
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hut  the  English  Protestant^  (Coloss.  iii.  13;  Luke  vi.  35 
—37 ;  xi.  4.) 

Now,  in  the  Holy  Scripture  it  is  shown  how  really 
and  fully  God  is  Himself  the  great  and  perfect  Example 
of  all  forgiveness  and  of  doing  good,  unreservedly  and 
unlimited.  But,  as  He  is  often  preached.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  failing  either  in  love  to  oK,  or  in  power  to  do 
all  that  his  love  would  desire. 

Also,  He  is  represented  as  doing  good  for  the  sake  of 
Christ,  as  if  He  were  satisfied,  as  to  his  vengeance,  by 
the  very  suffering  of  Jesus,  and  would  ihere/vre  forgive 
because  He  had  been  paid  in  jfuU/  Now,  seriously, 
solemnly,  and  before  Grod  who  sees  the  heart,  I  ask 
you,  would  following  that  example  bring  a  man  up  to 
the  Christian  character  of  benevolence  and  beneficence 
of  loving  and  doing  good,  freely  f 

A. — ^But  you  would  not  have  a  holy  and  just  God 
forgive  and  save  men  without  repentance  on  their  part, 
or  without  a  satisfaction  given  to  Him  by  them,  or  for 
them,  for  their  offences? 

JB. — ^Woxdd  God  have  us  to  forgive  unreservedly ;  or 
are  we  to  require  certain  satisfaction  and  full  satisfiEUS- 
tion  before  we  forgive  ? 

A, — But,  at  least,  before  the  forgiven  sinner  is  re- 
ceived into  heavenly  bliss,  Gt)d  must  be  satisfied. 

B. — ^Yes ;  the  Redeemer  shall  see  of  the  travail  of 
his  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied.  For  whom  hath  his 
soul  travailed?  For  whom  hath  He  suffered  and 
laboured?  whom  hath  He  so  loved?  For  the  world; 
God  is  dissatisfied  with  the  world  in  sin,  because  of  h\a 
great  love  wherewith  He  loved  us,  even  when  we  were 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  (Eph.  ii.  1.) 

^e  wmneyex  he  satisfed  for  sin.    He  "  desireth  not 
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the  death  of  the  ainnery  But  what  rather?  Man  says, 
**  Not  the  death  of  the  sinner,  hut  the  death  of  the  Just 
One  instead^  God  says,  "  Not  the  death  of  the  sinner, 
but  that  he  should  turn  from  his  wickedness  and  live." 

And  so  the  Scripture  teaches  us  that  Christ  came 
and  lived  as  man,  and  died  among  transgressors,  that 
He  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  from  this 
present  evil  world,  from  our  vain  conversation ;  that  he 
might  redeem  us  to  God  hy  his  blood  (Titus  ii.  14; 
1  Pet.  i.  18;  Gal.  i.  4;  Rev.  v.  9);  that  we  might 
believe  his  love,  and  turn  by  his  grace  from  enmity  to 
love — ^from  wickedness,  and  live. 

It  may  truly  be  said  that  without  Christ  we  should 
never  have  been  acceptable  to  God,  pleasing  to  Him. 
But  in  order  that  we  might  be  made  pleasing  to  Him, 
Christ  came — God  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto 
himself.  And  when  we,  who  were  enemies,  are  re- 
conciled unto  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  and  when 
we  love  Him  because  He  first  loved  us,  when  our  hearts 
are  purified  by  faith,  and  when  faith  worketh  by  love, 
then  He  sees  what  satisfieth  Him.  It  is  the  mercy,  not 
the  sacrifice^  that  pleaseth  God,  and  the  sacrifice  is  only 
pleasing  because  of  the  mercy  resulting  and  as  the 
means  of  bringing  about  the  ends  of  mercy.  Even  in 
the  time  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  David  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  says,  "  that  it  is  not  the  sacrifice  that  God  de- 
4iireth,  but  a  broken  and  contrite  heart ;  and  that  when 
God  doeth  good  to  his  people,  and  builds  them  up,  He 
will  he  well  pleased  with  the  sacrifices  of  righteousness." 
(Heb.  xiii.  16 ;  Ps.  li.  16  to  end.) 

The  praise  and  thanksgiving  of  one  whom  God^s  sal- 
vation hath  set  on  high,  was,  in  David's  view,  more 
pleasing  to  God  than  the  whole  burnt-offering  (Ps.  Ixix. 
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29 — 31) ;  whicli  shows  that  it  is  not  the  sacrifice,  hut  its 
£rait  and  effect  in  bringing  men  to  Grod,  that  is  plearing 
to  Him.  (Ps.  vi.  6—8.) 

So  Grod  works  in  ns,  through  the  sacrifice  of  JesfU 
Christy  that  which  is  well-pleasing  in  his  sight ;  that  is, 
our  perfiection  in  holiness.  (Heb.  xiiL  20,  21.) 

A. — But  if  Grod's  mercy  is  so  free  and  so  nniyersal, 
why  does  not  He  save  all  men  at  once ;  for  with  Him 
nothing  is  impossible  ? 

B, — Shall  we  find  fiiult  with  Grod  as  to  the  way  in 
which  He  fulfils  his  blessed  purposes,  and  his  exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises? 

Yet  a  man  may  conceive  reasons  why  a  work  of 
mercy  may  be  a  lengthened  work ;  and  instead  of  think- 
ing that  Grod  is  slack  concerning  his  promise,  we  should 
rather  reckon  that  the  long-suffering  of  God  is  for  our 
salvation,  in  a  higher,  more  perfect,  and  more  glorious 
degree,  than  if  He  were  suddenly  to  complete  it. 

Suppose  one  in  whom  you  firmly  trusted  were  to 
show  you,  in  a  storm,  a  port  of  safety  straight  befine 
you,  and  apparently  near :  and  that  you,  in  true  wisdom, 
were  to  commit  the  guidance  of  the  vessel  to  his  hand; 
then  if  he  were  to  steer  sometimes  to  the  right  hand, 
sometimes  to  the  left,  sometimes  to  turn,  as  it  seemed, 
outwards,  towards  the  tempestuous  sea  again,  and  some- 
times to  stop  the  vessel's  course  entirely, — ^what  would 
you  think  ?  Surely,  that  he  knew  the  channels,  rocks, 
sands,  currents,  times  of  tide,  and  all  the  matters  whick 
led  him  to  take  these  courses  which  seemed  so  contmj, 
and  to  make  these  delays  which  seemed  so  needless  or 
dangerous,  while  the  storm  is  raging:  but  the  saving  of 
the  people  in  his  charge  is  his  aim ;  and  this,  not  \(J 
flashing  the  ship  upon  rocks  and  sands  near  the  shor^ 
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and  giving  the  passengers  an  opportunity  of  reaching 
the  shore  with  loss  and  damage,  through  the  breaking 
waves ;  hut  by  bringing  the  whole  ship,5cargo,  and  crew, 
safe  to  the  desired  haven. 

Of  course,  the  similitude  is  very  imperfect  in  many 
points ;  but  I  merely  mean  to  illustrate  how  ignorance 
and  presumption  may  be  discontented  with  the  longer 
way  to  safety ;  while  confidence  and  trust  leads  one  to 
acquiesce,  at  least,  and  often  to  rejoice,  in  the  assurance 
that  under  such  a  Guide  all  must  be  for  the  very  best. 

A. — ^Well,  I  have  enough  food  for  meditation,  and 
inatter  for  search  and  prayer,  for  one  time ;  let  us  cease 
jiow,  and  pray  for  me  that  I  may  see  the  truth. 

B. — Amen,  for  us  both.  And  may  we  follow  the 
truth  as  far  as  we  see  it,  by  God's  grace  and  to  his 
glory  I 


CONVERSATION  III. 

A. — I  have  had  the  subjects  of  our  former  conver- 
sations much  in  my  thoughts ;  and  when  hearing  the 
preaching  of  ministers  of  God^s  word,  the  views  you 
presented  to  my  mind  were  before  me.  I  found,  I  ac- 
knowledge, something  wanting  in  the  ordinary  preaching, 
which  I  did  not  before  miss.  But  I  also  found  some- 
thing in  the  doctrines  you  brought  forward,  much  more 
disagreeable  and  disturbing  to  my  mind  and  my  peace ; 
jond  though  I  am  come  once  more  to  converse  with  you 
on  these  things,  I  almost  wish  I  had  never  heard  what 
you  have  spoken. 

B. — ^Without  pretending  to  a  discerning  of  spirits, 
I  think  I  can  account  for  what  you  say;  and  simply 
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thus.  I  felt  ouce  as  you  now  feeL  I  was  at  least  as 
much  persuaded  of  tlie  doctrines  commonly  taught  as 
pure  Christianity  as  you  can  be;  I  was  zealous  for 
them ;  and  the  first  glimpse  of  the  views  I  now  hold 
troubled  my  mind  and  my  peace. 

I  will  tell  you  my  experience  in  the  matter ;  and  you 
may  see  some  light  upon  your  own  case,  in  the  exposure 
of  mine.  If  not^  I  do  not  insist  that  yours  and  mine  are 
altogether  similar ;  you  may  see  or  feel  things  that  have 
escaped  or  have  not  touched  me,  but  I  think  it  probable 
there  may  be  much  likeness. 

A. — I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  you  purpose  to  say. 
Pray,  how  long  may  it  be  since  you  have  taken  up  these 
new  views  ?  Pardon  me  for  calling  them  so,  for  so  they 
seem  to  me. 

B. — ^New  they  were,  of  course,  to  me  once,  but  not  new 
in  themselves.  It  is  now  about  twenty  years  since  I 
saw  the  character  of  God  as  I  now  see  it.  The  light  is 
clearer  now  to  me  than  at  that  distance  of  time ;  but  I 
have  only  been  confirmed  more  and  more  by  all  I  have 
read  and  heard  in  that  time. 

A. — Have  you  had  much  opportunity  of  reading  and 
hearing  in  these  years  ? 

B. — ^Very  remarkably  so.  I  have  had  much  occasion 
to  hear  excellent  men  in  my  own  tongue,  as  well  as  to 
teach  in  Sunday-schools,  and  to  proclaim  God^s  truth 
among  my  neighbours,  besides  common,  private,  and 
family  opportunities.  I  have  had  many  occasions  of  con- 
versation with  spiritually-minded  persons  skilled  in  the 
word  of  God.  I  have  travelled  in  diflferent  lands ;  heard 
the  preachers  in  diflerent  tongues ;  had  close  and  happy 
converse  and  communion  with  Christians  of  different 
countries,  names,  and  languages,  and  that  for  a  con- 
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siderable  time  together,  I  have  had  the  Word  of  God 
brought  to  me  in  every  shape,  by  every  different  manner 
and  way  in  which  persons  of  different  education,  habit, 
and  opinion 'are  likely  to  present  it,  either  in  public 
preaching  or  in  private  conversation ;  and  at  the  same 
time  I  have  not  been  led  into  controversy  so  as  to  place 
me  in  tiie  danger  of  stiffly  maintaining  my  own  point, 
in  the  way  in  which  religious  disputers  are  apt  to  do. 
I  cannot  account  for  this  last  fact,  except  by  attributing 
it  to  the  especial  guidance  of  the  Lord ;  for  I  did  not 
shrink  from  bringing  the  views  I  hold  into  contrast 
with  the  views  of  those  I  conversed  with.  So  that, 
although  I  certainly  wished  and  tried  to  avoid  contro- 
versy, I  wonder  how  1  could  succeed ;  but  I  thank  God 
who  so  ordered  it,  even  when  I  and  my  friends  greatly 
differed  on  some  points. 

A. — And  were  your  opinions  never  at  all  shaken  by 
the  various  ways  in  which  the  doctrine  you  object  to 
was  set  forth? 

B. — ^Never.  On  the  contrary,  I  was  led  to  see  more 
and  more  plainly  the  difference  between  that  which  is 
called  "  the  scheme  of  salvation "  set  forth  by  men, 
however  pious  or  eloquent,  and  the  good  tidings  of  sal- 
vation simply  proclaimed  by  God  Himself.  Often  I 
heard  God's  unfailing  love,  joined  with  his  almighty 
power,  so  gloriously  preached,  that  I  said  in  my  heart, 
**  Here  is  one  who  can  preach,  and  dares  to  preach  that 
simple  truth  which  I  rejoice  in,  (but  which  I  do  not  use 
as  I  ought.)"  Alas  I  then  came  always  some  withering 
**  Jw*,"  some  explanation,  or  bending,  or  clipping  of  the 
whole  truth,  that  it  might  fit  the  measure  set  down  by 
man ;  and  the  doctrine  thus  treated  looked  so  miserably 
poor  and  deficient  beside  the  grand,  simple  statements  of 
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Grod,  that  I  was  led  more  and  more  to  Talne  the  truth  as 
I  see  it  in  Jesns. 

.  A. — But  tell  me  what  you  were  going  to  say  about 
your  own  feelings,  when  you  first  began  to  see  these 
things  as  you  now  hold  them,  that  I  may  compare  our 
state — ^mine  with  yours. 

jB. — ^I  felt,  as  you  just  now  said,  that  there  was  some- 
thing wanting  in  the  preachers  which  I  had  not  missed 
before ;  and  I  found  something  in  this  view  of  Grod  and 
Grod's  dealings  which  was  still  more  plainly  disturbing 
and  distressing  to  my  own  mind. 

On  examination,  I  found  that  I  was  thus  disturbed 
and  distressed  chiefly  because  I  could  not  bear  to  have 
my  ovm  old  opinions  brought  to  the  light  of  Grod's  jmre 
Word.  By  pure  I  mean  unmixed  with  comment,  un- 
clouded with  explanations.  (Comment  and  explanation 
I  do  not  object  to,  but  only  to  mixing  and  clouding 
Grod's  Word  therewith.)  And  I  found  that  the  preaching 
which  used  to  seem  satisfactory  became  otherwise ;  ftor 
I  had  tasted  a  purer  spring,  and  all  other  water  began  to 
seem  absolutely  nauseous  to  me,  in  comparison  to  that 
60  pure,  so  lively,  so  clear,  so  enlivening.  At  first  I 
could  not  account  for  my  distaste  to  much  that  I  had 
enjoyed  before,  and  imputed  it  to  something  deadening 
in  the  very  contemplation  of  the  doctrine  which  had 
forced  itself  upon  my  mind  contrary  to  my  desire ;  and 
it  cost  me  some  hard  fighting  with  prejudice  and  with 
pride  before  I  could  even  come  to  a  fair  consideration  of 
the  matter,  and  candid  examination  of  myself  in  reference 
to  it.  When  I  did  so,  and  ever  since,  I  could  safely 
affirm,  whatever  deadness  may  be  in  me  is  certainly  not 
the  efiSact  of  the  doctrines  I  hold  and  maintain— they  hate 
conquered  by  their  own  power,  for  they  are  from  God. 
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A. — ^Tou  speak  of  the  contrast  between  that  which  is 
preached  and  received  among  Christians,  and  that  which 
you  find  in  God's  Word ;  also  of  the  want  of  something 
in  the  preaching  which  you  did  not  formerly  miss ;  can 
you  give  me  an  example  of  what  you  mean  ? 

B. — I  will  try ;  but  the  field  is  wide.  Do  not  think 
that  anything  I  can  say,  by  way  of  example  or  illustra- 
tion, can  be  more  than  a  very  imperfect  attempt,  and 
that  oidy  of  a  very  small  part  of  the  subject. 

However,  I  will  come  at  once  to  the  point. 

The  preachers,  the  beginning  of  whose  discourses 
I  have  heard  with  joyfiil  expectation,  while  the  end  has 
quenched  my  hopes,  may  be  sketched  thus : — 

They  proclaimed  "  God  great,  good,  almighty ;  God 
in  Christ,  whose  love  never  faileth,  who  changeth  not> 
but  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever ;  who 
loved  the  world,  and  gave  Himself  for  the  life  of  the 
world ;  who  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  especially  of  those 
who  believe.  Such  is  God  as  revealed  in  Christ  Jesus 
— God  manifest  in  the  flesh  ;  and  our  hope  is  secured  by 
this  character  of  our  God  revealed  in  his  Word.  Let  us 
devotedly  serve  Him  who  loved  us  and  gave  Himself  for 
US ;  let  us  live  here  in  the  joyful  expectation  of  being 
for  ever  with  the  Lord,  and  being  like  Him  ! 

"  Mark  I  N(yyo  is  the  accepted  time ;  soon  you  must  be 
called  out  of  this  world,  and  then  the  Almighty  Ood  will 
be  able  to  help  you  no  more ;  then  his  love  (whose  love 
iftever  faileth)  will  be  worn  out ;  then  the  unchanging  God, 
who  once  loved  the  world,  will  only  love  those  who  love 
Him,  and  not  those  who  are  at  enmity  with  Him ;  then  He 
who  is  the  same  yest&rday,  to-day  ^  and  for  ever,  and  who 
once  came  to  save,  will  come  again,  not  to  save  the 
worldy  but  to  destroy  the  world,"— and  so  forth. 

x2 
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Of  course,  the  preacher  would  not  bring  the  contra- 
dictory characters  of  Grod  forward  so  glaringly  in  the 
same  sentence;  but  in  the  same  sermon  I  have  often 
heard  them,  and  so  will  you,  if  you  wiU  openl^your  ears 
to  hear  and  observe  and  compare  fidrly. 

A. — ^Do  you  mean  to  deny,  then,  that  the  Lord  Jesus, 
who  once  came  in  love  to  save,  shall  be  manifest  again 
in  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance,  and  committing  to 
everlasting  destruction  those  that  know  not  God  ? 

B. — You  think  it,  I  see,  necessary  to  interpret  this 
passage,  from  1  Thes.  i.,  so  as  to  contradict  the  asser- 
tion of  God,  that  "He  changeth  not,"  that  "  Jesus  is  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever;"  and  you  still  hold 
to  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
means  that  the  persons  redeemed  and  to  be  saved  shall 
not  be  condemned,  damned,  and  destroyed ;  whereas  the 
true  doctrine  is,  that  all  sinners  are  condemned,  danmed, 
and  destroyed ;  but,  by  God*s  mercy  and  power  exercised 
through  Jesus,  they  shall  be  saved  out  of  this  lost  state. 
Now,  if  you  will  follow  up  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
of  the  congregation  of  Christ's  people,  commonly  called 
"  the  Church,"  you  will  find  that  these  expressions  will 
harmonize  with  the  views  I  maintain,  and  this  without 
explaining  away  their  meaning. 

In  the  first  place,  I  will  remark  that  here  we  have,  on 
one  side,  several  expressions  that  cannot  be  explained 
at  all,  because  they  are  so  plain: — "  God  so  loveth  the 
world  ;"  "  God  is  love ;''  ^'  God  wiUeth  not  the  death  of 
a  sinner ; "  "  God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved ;"  "  Grod 
changeth  not ;"  "  God  is  almighty ;''  "  God  worketh  all 
things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,"  &c. 

On  the  other  side,  there  is  a  description  of  some  length 
(2  Thes*  i.)  of  a  transaction  (prophetical)  which  may 
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fie^m  to  conttadict  the  plain  meaning  of  these  plain 
passages.  These  plain  passages  must  he  either  received 
or  rejected — ^there  is  no  middle  way ;  but  the  prophetical 
description  may  be  examined  and  compared  with  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  and  will  be  found  strictly  true,  and  yet 
exactly  conformable  to  the  real  attributes  of  God,  though 
often  not  conformable  to  our  former  way  of  explaining 
such  passages.  The  Word  of  God  follows  the  history  of 
man — converted  and  unconverted — ^into  the  grave  and 
past  the  grave ;  all  shall  die,  or  be  changed.  A  time 
shall  come  when  the  dead  who  sleep  in  Christ  shall  rise^ 
but  the  rest  shall  not  rise  for  a  certain  period.  (Rev.  xx. 
1 — 5.)  That  period  being  out,  and  Satan  resuming  his 
power,  the  rest  of  the  dead  having  risen,  there  shall  be 
great  war.  (Rev.  xx.  7 — 10.) 

The  Lord  shall  go  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer,  and 
his  saints  shall  fight  along  with  Him  (Rev*  xix.  11 — 21) ; 
his  weapon,  a  sword  that  goeth  forth  out  of  his  mouth* 

By  it  shall  all  his   enemies  be  slain.      From  his 
presence,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power,  shall  shine 
a  brightness,  which,  while  it  is  fulness  of  joy  to  his " 
saints,  is  a  consuming  fire  to  his  enemies, — it  is  eternal 
destruction  to  such  as  oppose  Him, 

But  He  shall  conquer.  His  reign  is  a  reign  of  vic- 
tories ;  "  He  must  reign,  till  He  has  put  down  all  enemies 
under  his  feet."  (1  Cor.  xv.  25.) 

If  Jesus  be  not  changed,  liis  vengeance  is  in  love, — 
such  vengeance  as  He  directs  his  people  to  take  upon 
their  enemies.  His  weapon  is  the  Word ;  the  con- 
queror is  called  the  "  Word  of  God ; "  the  conquest  is 
tiie  slaying  of  the  old  man — the  bad  heart,  the  enmity — 
with  the  breath  of  his  mouth  slaying  the  wicked.  The 
destruction  proceeding  from  his  presence  against  his 
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enemies,  however  lasting  in  its  nature,  is  only  acting 
while  these  enemies  continue  to  be  enemies ;  and  when 
the  last  is  conquered  (being  reconciled),  the  action  of 
their  destruction  ceases.  He  continues  the  same,  but 
they  are  changed ;  and  He  gives  up  the  kingdom  to  Grod, 
even  the  Father,  who  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of 
the  world.  (1  Cor.  xv.  22—28.) 

He  said,  "  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God." 
He  shall  say,  "  I  have  done  thy  will,  O  God." 
"  Thou  hast  given  me  power  over  all  fleshy  and  sent 
me  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost^ 

"  I  HAVE  DONE  IT.'' 

Thus  ends  the  reign  of  God  the  Son — G^  manifest 
in  the  flesh — a  fighting  and  victorious  reign. 

And  then  reigneth  God  the  Father,  as  Father,  over 
his  redeemed,  renewed,  glorified  people,  who  then  need 
not  a  manifestation  in  the  flesh  (as  Christ),  nor  a  teacher 
in  .the  heart  (as  the  Holy  Ghost),  but  can  look  upon  the 
God  of  glory,  and  love  and  serve  Him  purely,  perfectly; — 
they  are  like  Him. 

A. — Stop,  stop!  I  am  out  of  my  depth;  I  cannot 
admit  all  these  explanations  of  the  Book  of  Eevelation. 

B. — Dear  friend,  I  explain  nothing  in  it ;  I  only  point 
to  some  portions  of  it  which  are  surely  written  diere. 
I  do  not  enter  upon  the  nature  of  the  "  thousand  years' 
reign,"  nor  the  details  of  the  two  resurrections,  nor  of  the 
particulars  of  the  victory ;  I  only  insist  that  these  things 
shall  be,  and  shall  be  so  as  to  harmonize  with  God's  love 
to  sinners,  his  desire  for  their  salvation,  his  almighty 
power,  and  also  his  unchanging  character  in  all  these. 

A. — Still  I  must  say,  "  Stop ! "  I  will  consider  these 
things  more  at  leisure.  But  have  you  really  hope  to  see 
these  things  as  you  state  them? 
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B, — ^Assuredly.     GrOD  his  said,  and  shall  I  doubt? 

A. — ^I  forgot  to  mention  that  I  have  had  one  argu- 
ment pointed  out  that  seems  quite  fatal  to  all  you  say, 
and  is  so  taken  by  many  who  consider  the  subject.  It  is 
the  Word  of  God  which  says  of  Judas,  "  Good  were  it 
for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  bom."  Now  if  this  is 
80,  this  one  man  can  never  be  saved. 

B. — ^I  only  ask  you  to  read  the  passages  in  the  original, 
and  you  will  see  that  this  is  not  the  translation  or  mean- 
ing of  them.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  they  do  mean  ; 
but  you  wiU  feel  that  a  meaning  put  into  a  passage  by 
some  translators  can  prove  nothing.   Think  over  this. 


CONVERSATION  IV. 

A" — At  the  end  of  our  last  conversation,  you  used  an 
expression  which  to  me  was  very  striking,  and  led  me  to 
consider  much. 

But  it  lost  its  force  as  I  considered  more ;  and  yet  the 
loss  of  that  force  has  left  me  sadly  at  sea,  made  me  feel 
very  rudderless  in  the  midst  of  the  wide  and  windy 
x>cean  of  life. 

The  expression  was,  "  Ood  has  saidJ*^ 

If  God  has  said  anything,  it  must,  I  know,  be  true. 

But  how  do  I  know  God  has  said  anything? 

B. — I  see  where  you  are  now.  As  long  as  what  we 
call  God^s  Word,  or  the  explanation  of  it,  agrees  with 
our  early  prejudices,  we  seldom  question  it ;  no,  not  even 
though  it  cross  our  will,  and  condemn  our  conduct,  and 
dash  our  hopes,  and  require  our  devoted  self-denial  in 
afficting  our  flesh.  ^  ..    _. 
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But  when  it  comes  in  hostile  contact  with  our  preju- 
dices, then  we  say,  "  How  do  I  know  this  is  God's 
word,  or  that  this  is  his  meaning?'* 

A. — ^I  have  long  ago  read  and  studied  books  on  the 
authenticity  and  inspiration  of  Scripture,  and  always 
fancied  I  was  satisfied ;  yet  I  never  find,  when  the  trial 
comes,  either  that  I  can  satisfy  the  inquiry  of  any  person 
of  a  really  anxious  mind  who  questions  me,  or  that,  in 
fact,  I  am  really  satisfied  myself. 

There  is  need  of  much  and  long  examination,  of 
much  knowledge  of  histories,  and  of  habits  of  study^  m 
order  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  proofs  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  Scripture.  While  we  think  this  needful,  the 
real  fact  seems,  after  all,  to  be  necessarily  dependent^  in 
most  minds,  upon  the  assertion  of  those  who  have  the 
education  and  time  to  search  out  the  evidences:  but 
this  throws  the  mass  of  the  people  totally  into  tiie  power 
of  the  few ;  this  leads  us  farther  than  ever  from  freedom, 
— ^that  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  which, 
like  a  bright  star,  draws  me  on  in  the  hope  that  I  shall 
one  day  know  the  truth,  "  so  that  the  truth  shall  make 
me  free." 

B. — ^It  was  not  by  such  evidences  as  required  much 
learning  and  critical  examination  that  he  tried  to  con- 
vince men  of  the  truth,  who  was,  perhaps,  the  most  able 
and  most  simple  convincer  that  ever  lectured  on  any 
subject; — Saul,  the  highly-educated  Pharisee,  in  co- 
partnership with  Paul,  the  devoted  Christian,  tasted 
and  saw  that  the  Lord  was  good;  and  as  the  sight  of 
that  goodness  animates  to  goodness,  urges  to  goodness, 
strengthens  in  goodness,  so  Paul  was  devoted  to  do 
good ;  and  he  felt  that  the  greatest  good  was  freedom 
— freedom  from  the  slavery  of  sin  and  chains  of  error; 
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tod,  therefore,  from  the  continued  galling  of  that  chain, 
and  privations  and  sufferings  of  that  slavery. 

With  the  divine  example  of  his  Master  "before  him, 
Paul  set  himself  to  turn  men  "  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may 
receive  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  inheritance  among 
them  which  are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  Jesus " 
(Acts  xxvi.  18) ; — that  they  might  be  free. 

Paul  knew  that  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God  was  the  light  which  men  needed ; — ^he  had 
seen  it.  And  how  different  a  light,  how  different  a  glory 
from  what  he  had  expected  I 

BriUiant,  glowing  flames — gorgeous,  jewelled  crowns 
*— towers  of  strength — rocks  of  ages ;  such  are  the  similes 
by  which  attempts  are  made  to  raise  our  minds  to  con- 
ceive of  glory. 

But  the  brilliancy,  the  strength,  the  lasting  durability 
of  all  emblems,  fail  and  sink  into  nothing  before  the 
true  light, — the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ; — and  that  glory  is  good-^ 
ness;  "good-will  towards  men;"  "going  about  doing 
good ; "  "  Jesus  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,-and  for  ever," 
bearing  witness  to  this  truth. 

"  God  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over 
all  his  works." 

Paul,  therefore,  being  affectionately  desirous  of  the 
weal  of  others,  proclaimed  the  character  of  God  by 
preaching  Jesus ;  so  that  by  raising  up  a  sure  hope  by 
the  argument,  "  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against 
lis  ? "  by  assuring  us  of  God's  love,  which  "  never 
faileth;'^  by  fixing  our  hope  and  faith  in  God,  who 
worketh  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will, — ^he  might  lead  us  to  goodness ;  to  love  it,  to  long 
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after  it,  to  feel  that  the  want  of  it  is  the  root  of  every 
evil,  the  blight  of  every  budding  joy. 

In  Jesus  we  see  "  God  Almighty,'^  "  Gtoi  only  wise," 
God  who  doeth  all  his  pleasure,  and  "  for  whose  pleasure 
we  are  and  were  created,"  doing  his  will,  exercising  his 
power — Qodi  pleasing  Himself^  glorifying  Himself.  How? 

Not  in  proud  and  lonely  majesty — not  in  impassible 
abstraction  from  the  woes  and  joys  of  created  intelli- 
gences— ^not  in  solitary  greatness ;  but  in  sympathy  with 
all  his  offspring ;  in  union  with  every  mind  He  made ;  in 
associating  with  them,  and  fitting  them  to  associate  with 
Himself;  in  finishing  his  own  work,  which  is  but  begun 
when  a  world  is  made  and  peopled. 

A. — Tou  began,  I  thought,  by  drawing  a  picture. 
Are  you  not  pointing  to  a  reality? 

jB.— You  think  so? 

A. — ^I  do  not  think;  I  do  not  apprehendy  merely^ 
something  new,  but  I  find  myself  taken  hold  of.  The 
idea  of  a  good  God  fastens  upon  me,  and  challenges  me 
to  question  it.  It  seems  to  answer  all  inquiries,  to 
solve  all  difficulties,  to  dispel  all  doubts. 

B. — It  commends  itself  to  the  heart  and  conscience; 
but,  be  assured,  you  or  I  see  only  the  twilight  of  the 
day  which  comes  upon  us.  How  little  idea  of  goodMSS 
have  we !  how  sadly  habituated  to  sin !  and  not  merely 
to  commit  sin,  but  to  look  on  sin  in  others  as  if  it  were 
consistent  with  our  own  joy  and  glory ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  conceive  of  our  own  joy  and  glory  as  if  it  could  be 
along  with  our  brother's  or  sister's  woe  and  shame! 
Selfish  religion  is  the  most  unchristian,  ungodly  of  all 
delusions ;  and  till  we  attain  (by  the  right  use  of  the 
intellect  given  to  us,  and  by  the  persevering  cultivation 
of  acquaintance  with  goodness)  to  a  victory  over  that 
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selfisliness,  we  are  not  prepared  for,  or  capable  of,  joy 
or  glory. 

To  be  good  implies  a  boundless  desire  for  the  real 
welfare  of  everything  capable  of  feeling  joy. 

To  be  happy  requires  that  we  should  be  sure  that 
we  shall  have  our  desire  satisfied  at  last,  and  that  the 
intermediate  apparent  obstacles  and  hindrances  shall  all 
work  together  for  good, — as  a  former  ague  caught  in 
ia  swamp,  a  former  wreck  suffered  on  a  rock,  teach  us 
to  value  the  physician  and  the  pilot,  and  to  appreciate 
the  clear  hill-air  and  the  deep  sea-channel;  but  these 
experiences  never  lead  those  who  have  made  them  (and 
are  thankful  they  have  done  so)  to  lie  down  in  the 
malaria  of  the  swamp,  or  to  steer  willingly  upon  the 
rock,  nor  to  induce  others  to  do  so. 

A, — But  we  wander  from  our  subject.  We  began  by 
my  asking  you  about  the  evidence  that  God  hath  said 
any  thing ;  and  unless  I  know  that  God  has  said  it,  or 
inspired  a  man  to  say  it,  what  confidence  can  1  have  in 
its  truth,  what  faith  in  its  reality  ? 

B. — ^Every  one  is  sure  enough  where  his  Ood  speaks* 
That  which  is  your  God,  is  that,  the  voice  of  which 
you  acknowledge  when  it  comes  to  you. 

Whether  pride  or  ambition,  whether  pleasure  or 
superstition,  whether  the  spirit  of  evil  or  of  essential 
good ; — when  one  of  these  speaks  to  your  heart,  and 
your  heart  gives  audience,  you  acknowledge  your  God's 
voice,  and  follow  him  to  death  or  to  life,  to  misery  or  to 
happiness. 

As  we  become  acquainted  with  the  style,  the  cha-- 
racter,  and  the  voice  of  a  friend,  by  long  and  frequent 
intercourse,  so  we  do  with  the  true  God ;  we  learn  to 
know  his  voice,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  voice  of 
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strangers ; — and  this  is  a  great,  perliaps  the  great  test  of 
an  habitual  Christian. 

As  we  learn  to  know  Him  who  is  love,  his  love  will 
be  discerned  by  ns  readily. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  if  onr  mind  be  convinced  that 
Grod  is  love  (and  love  never  fedleth),  if  onr  heart  be  set 
upon  love  (that  is,  upon  that  state  of  joy  which  is 
involved  in  universal  joy,  and  involves  universal  joy  ui 
our  joy) ;  if  we  be  reconciled  to  God,  as  He  is  shown 
in  Jesus,  then,  so  often  as  we  are  challenged  to  leceiTe 
as  "  Grod's  Word  "  anything  which  seems  at  all  donbtfnl^ 
we  shall  try  it  by  the  test — *'  Is  this  love  ?"  if  we  can 
not  see  that  it  is,  then  we  cannot,  we  do  noty  receive  it  as 
our  God's  word :  we  may  say  we  do^hvi  do  not.  We 
need  not  deny  it  to  be  his ;  for,  possibly,  we  may  nuB- 
apprehend  it ;  we  may  very  probably  be  unable  to  see 
Jiow  it  consists  with  love,  while  it  really  does  so:  but 
we  must  say,  if  we  speak  truth,  ^^As  I  understand  these 
words,  they  contradict  his  love  whom  I  worship :  there- 
fore to  me  they  do  not  speak  in  his  voice,  nor  convey 
the  expression  of  his  mind ;  they  may  do  so  to  those 
who  see  another  meaning  in  them  than  I  do,  or  who  see 
how  these  words  are  consistent  with  the  full  and  fidr 
meaning  of '  God  is  Love.'  " 

A. — But  if  we  were  to  do  this,  we  should  be  called 
a I  don't  know  what  all. 

JB, — ^Yes ;  and  it  is  no  token  of  love  not  to  care  what 
men  call  us — far  from  it.  Therefore  we  should  rather 
uphold  the  simple  truth  than  attack  fallacies  or  teSitt' 
cious  positions,  as  a  general  rule.  It  is  clear  if  light 
gets  in,  darkness  must  go  out.  If  once  you  have  the 
happiness  to  get  into  a  fellow-creature's  mind  the  truth 
that  God  is  good,  and  then  to  see  the  feeling  arise,  "  I 
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will  be  good,  else  I  cannot  be  happy" — **I  must  be 
good,  for  that  is  become  my  ideal  of  joy," — ^then  yor^ 
need  not  fear  that  this  soul,  this  mind,  this  spirit,  this 
mauy  will  he  able  to  take  offence  with  you  for  doubting 
and  questioning  anything  that  seems  to  contradict  that 
truth  which  has  made  him  captive  to  the  law  of 
Kberty. 

When  God's  voice  sounds,  it  has  an  echo,  or  rather  it 
finds  an  accord,  in  the  heart  of  him  who  has  dared  to 
look  up  and  to  see  the  glorious,  but  not  now  dazzling ^ 
brightness  of  God  in  goodness  and  of  God  in  love, — all 
in  Jesus. 

"  The  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God ; 
and  they  that  hear  shall  live." 

While,  however,  the  spiritual  sight  is  dim  (as  ours  is), 
and  sees  but  imperfectly  the  character  of  God  in  all  its 
details  of  goodness,  so  long  must  the  spiritual  ear  also 
l>e  heavy  and  dull. 

Therefore  our  wisdom  is,  to  deal  with  what  is  on 
^ood  fair  authority  proposed  to  us  as  containing  truth, 
as  we  would  with  a  ship-load  of  ore  which  has  gold 
m  it. 

Be  more  devoted  to  select  and  test  the  true  gold  than 
to  get  rid  of  the  mass  that  does  not  seem  bright,  but  in 
which  there  may  be  more  gold  than  our  scrutiny  haa 
yet  found — it  may  be  all  gold-ore. 

A. — ^Well,  I  like  this  better  than  all  our  former  con- 
versations. I  think  I  see  the  good  of  goodness,  and  the 
evil  of  wickedness,  as  I  never  did  before.  /  mtist  be 
ffoody  not  obedient  merely,  but  good,  as  He  whom  I 
adore  is  good;  "  Good  towards  all^  and  doing  good  J* 
God!  Thou  Saviour  of  Thy  people  from  their  sins,  I 
adore  Thee  I 
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A— Do  you  nnderstand  what  the  Psahnist  means 
when  he  says  : — 

"  I  shall  he  satisfied 
token 
I  wake  up  with  Thy 
Likeness." 

A. — Yes ;  I  shall  so  wake  up,  for  He  is  good.  This 
is  my  security  that  I  shall  be  happy ;  for  I  shall  be 
good  too,  and  you,  and  all ; — ^this  is  glory ;  it  is  gloiy 
to  God  in  the  highest. 

B. — Let  me,  then,  ask  you,  "  Has  this  conversation 
at  all  led  you  to  see  how  a  person  may  know  whether 
anything,  that  professes  to  be  the  Word  of  the  trae 
God,  is  so  or  not?" 

A, — I  think  so ;  yes,  I  feel  sure.  Yet  I  must  collect 
my  thoughts,  to  try  to  express  the  answer  I  would  give. 

It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  beginning  of  the  difficully 
lay  here; — that  one  is  so  apt  not  to  think  what  onq 
means  by  "  God."  Now  I  see,  in  such  a  question,  it 
means  "  the  true  God^  So  that  the  question  might  he 
altered  thus : — "  Do  you  know  that  this  is  from  God?" 
or,  "  Do  you  know  that  He  who  spoke  this  is  the  true 
God?"  Now,  though  I  have  shrunk  from  what  seemed 
to  me  like  a  presumptuous  judging  about  Gt)d,  still  it  is 
evident  that  I  can  know  nothing  about  the  matter 
unless  I  use  the  mind  God  has  given  me.  And  as 
I  find,  by  the  use  of  this  mind  receiving  the  Word 
which  professes  to  be  from  God,  that  the  assurance  "  (jO0 
IS  LOVE  "  is  the  only  possible  satisfactory  idea  of  God, 
so  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  Word  to  be  truly  HIS 
Word  which  declares  great  and  glorious  things — reveal- 
ing that  love  in  a  way  that  I  should  never  have  conceived, 
had  it  not  been  revealed;  but  which,  when. revealed, is 
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as  plain  as  the  noonday  sun.  And  I  see  that  whatever 
seems  to  me  to  be  contrary  to  that  Iovq,  is  not  received 
by  me  as  Grod's  Word  while  it  so  seems  contrary; 
though  it  may  not  be  denied  to  be  so. 

j5.— Ton  have  put  this  very'  clearly  in  so  short  a 
time  of  reflection  on  such  a  subject. 

A. — ^Nay,  I  have,  since  we  parted  last,  thought  much 
on  it,  and,  as  you  advised,  have  written  down,  and  so 
scrutinized  my  thoughts,  and  brought  my  questions,  by 
writing  them  down,  into  comparison  with  the  answers 
which  I  gave,  and  which  the  Bible  gave ;  and  I  have 
seen,  by  this  experience,  that  that  Book  is  a  discemer  of 
the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.  It  has  met  my 
difficulties  where  I  thought  them  insuperable  in  many 
eases ;  so  that  I  do  expect  it  to  do  so  in  many  more. 
But  still  there  is  something  living  and  enlivening  in 
conversation  with  a  friend,  which  makes  the  dry  work 
in  my  study  much  more  useful  and  satisfactory  than  I 
thought  it  there. 

Ji. — Did  you  not  find  yourself  puzzled  to  account  for 
much  in  providence,  much  in  revelation,  that  seemed  to 
he  contrary  to  God's  love — as,  for  instance,  his  extreme 
Btrictness  against  sin  ? 

-  A. — ^Tes ;  but  not  for  long  in  this  case.  I  soon  saw 
that  lave  is  quite  inconsistent  with  leniency,  while  it 
h  quite  consistent  with  strictness ;  for  how  can  a  lov- 
ing fother  be  possibly  lenient  in  regard  to  that  which 
'destroys  the  happiness  of  those  he  loves,  and  which 
makes  their  existence  to  be  death  instead  of  life  f 

The  voice  which  speaks  against  sin  and  death,  and 
1^  holiness  and  life,  is  the  voice  of  Him  who  is  my 
Qod,  and  from  whom  only  I  can  hope  for  satisfaction  ; 
itad  that  voice  speaks  most  clearly  of  all  in  the  New 
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Testament — revealing  God's  love  in  Jesus  Christ.  Eacsh 
time  I  read  or  meditate  on  it  now,  I  find  it  come  to  my 
heart  and  conscience,  as  firom  Him  who  knows  my  state 
and  my  loss,  and  who  points  out  my  salvation. 

There  is  still  much  dark  to  me ;  but  there  are  many 
things  bright  and  clear,  and  of  which  I  can  say, 
^'  This  is  Truth,"  "  This  w  Light,"  "  This  is  Love;'' 
and  which  compel  me  to  admit  Him  who  speaks,  as 
being  the  truth,  light,  and  love  ;  and  to  recognise 
Him  who  says,  "  I  am  the  truth,  I  am  light,  I  am 
love,"  for  MY  God,  when  He  so  speaks  to  me. 

And  I  am  wondrously  little  frightened  about  tiiose 
many  passages  which  do  not  yet  speak  to  my  heart  or 
conscience,  and  which  I  cannot^  therefore,  receive  on  the 
same  footing.  The  Truth,  the  Light,  the  Love,  whick 
appear  in  what  I  have  seen  (if  it  were  only  one  or  two 
passages  of  clear  meaning),  while  they  excite  a  thirst 
that  must  seek  its  relief  till  it  finds  it  in  more  and  more 
perfect  knowledge,  have  at  the  same  time  quelled  that 
nervous,  fearful  impatience,  which  made  me  equally 
afraid  to  search  and  afiraid  to  remain  ignorant*  I  am 
now  really  ten  thousand  times  more  anxious  and  deter-* 
mined  to  go  on  by  God's  help,  and  to  prove  all  things; 
while  I  am  also  as  much  quieted  and  relieved  firom  that 
awful,  inactive  anxiety,  which  one  feels  when  it  is 
uncertain  where  or  how  one  stands, — it  may  be  over 
a  volcano,  or  a  loaded  mine  of  gunpowder. 

I  am  happy,  and  I  bless  God  where  I  am ;  but  I 
must  go  on:  1  shall  be  happier,  and  shall  much  more 
bless  God  when  I  do  so, 

B. — There  is  one  expression  in  the  Bible  of  which 
your  words  especially  remind  me,  and  which  you  must, 
I  suppose,  very  clearly  now  recognise  as  God's  voice. 
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It  is,  "  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear,  because  fear  hath 
torment."     Is  it  not  so? 

A. — Oh,  if  such  imperfect  love  as  mine  has  so  saved 
me  from  being  afraid  of  Him  who  is  perfect  love,  what 
must  be  the  state  of  confiding  joy  which  we  shall  have 
when  we  are  like  Htm  I 

But  there  is  a  fear  from  which  my  love  does  not  free 
me,  but  greatly  enhances  its  power, — "fear  of  doing 
evil.''  That  fear  which  drives  me  to  Him  of  whom  I 
cannot  be  afraid  when  I  remember  his  love, — ^tho 
Saviour  of  Hs  people  from  doing  evil,  from  sin  I 
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THE  WORD  OP  GOD  AND  THE 
PERVERSIONS  OF  MEN. 

When  Jesus  Christ  said  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
"  Ye  have  made  the  word  of  Grod  of  no  effect  through 
your  traditions,"  He  did  not  speak  to  men  without 
religion,  nor  to  men  who  rejected  the  Scriptures,  nor  to 
men  who  were  all  wilful  corrupters  of  the  simple  and 
glorious  truth.  No;  they  made  religion  the  foremost 
thing  in  life ;  they  held  the  Scriptures  as  the  foundation 
of  their  religion :  and  we  have  abundant  proof  that 
though  they  adopted  many  errors,  and  enforced  many 
doctrines  at  variance  with  truth  and  with  Scripture, 
still  many  among  them  were  sincere,  were  themselves 
deeply  religious,  and  earnestly  endeavoured  to  lead  others 
into  the  doctrines  which  they  conceived  to  be  true. 

Indeed,  to  give  any  chance  of  such  success,  among 
such  a  people  as  the  Jews,  this  must  have  been  so ;  and 
unless  there  had  been  among  their  teachers  a  con- 
siderable number  who  had  shown  much  religious  spirit, 
much  veneration  for  Scripture,  and  much  personal  sm- 
cerity,  they  could  never  have  made  any  way  among  that 
people  for  good  or  for  evil.  They  would  not  have  been 
attended  to ;  and  had  they  made  an  attempt  to  influence 
the  nation,  and  to  lead  them  to  reject  the  Word  of  God 
for  their  traditions,  they  would  have  failed  altogether. 

So  ingeniously  had  these  perverters  of  the  truth  woven 
that  truth  through  their  system  of  religion,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  attack  the  errors  without  seeming  to  attack 
the  truth ;   and  no  doubt  many  a  sincere  and  devout 
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Jew  thought  with  Saul,  that  verily  they  "  ought  to 
do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Na- 
zareth ; "  and  whether  they  taught  with  prayer,  or 
taught  with  persecution,  or  both,  they  were  often  sin- 
cere, and  in  many  respects  holy  men. 

Hence  we  ought  to  learn  two  things : — 

First,  not  to  impute  more  blameworthy  motives  than 
we  need  do,  to  those  whose  act  and  deed  are  injurious ; 
and,  secondly,  not  to  think  it  impossible  that  acts  and 
deeds  may  be  most  fatally  injurious,  although  the  doers 
may  not  be  other  than  sincere  and  devout  men. 

In  old  times  "  the  prophets  prophesied  falsely,  and 
Ihe  priests  bore  rule  by  their  means ;  and  the  people 
loved  to  have  it  so." 

In  our  times  the  same  thing  is  possible;  and  the 
danger  is  terribly  increased  by  the  unwillingness  of  any 
portion  of  Christendom  to  believe  that  the  disease  may 
be  among  themselves. 

The  Word  of  God  was  not  denied,  was  not  shut  up, 
was  not  cried  down ;  but  it  was  made  "  OP  NO  effect." 

What  is  the  effect  to  be  expected  from  the  Word  of 
God  if  it  effectually  works  ? 

Its  own  profession  is,  "  to  make  men  wise  unto  sal- 
vation." 

And  what  is  this  salvation  ? 

It  is   SALVATION  FROM  THEIR  SINS. 

Alas  1  it  is  too  plain,  then,  that  the  Word  of  God  is 
made,  by  some  means,  of  very  little  effect ;  for  men  (the 
multitude  of  nominal  Christians)  are  not  saved  from 
their  sins. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  f^^  some  one  may  say;  "can 
you  see  whom  God  has  forgiven  ?  can  you  tell  to  whom 
God  has  remitted  the  punishment  of  his  sins?" 

t2 
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I  do  know  that;  althougli  I  cannot  see  who  is  for^ 
given,  nor  to  whom  God  has  remitted  the  punUhmeot 
of  his  sins. 

The  question  is  not  ahout  being  saved  merely  from 
PUNISHMENT,  but  from  SIN ;  and  I  can  see  whether  a 
man  is  saved  from  his  sin  or  not,  when  I  see  whether 
he  is  still  in  bondage  to  sin  or  not. 

It  is  easy  so  say^  "  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,"  No 
one  can  see  whether  they  are  so  or  not. 

But  to  say,  "  Arise,  and  walk  in  a  right  way ;  no 
longer  as  you  were,  diseased  and  weakened,  and  de- 
formed and  crippled  with  sin," — ^this  is  not  so  easy  to 
say,  for  it  is  easy  to  see  whether  it  be  true  or  not. 

Therefore,  those  who  "  make  the  Word  of  God  of  no 
effect  by  their  traditions,"  always  try  to  draw  men's 
attention  chiefly  to  what  they  cannot  see  in  religion ; 
and  the  first  word  of  Scripture  they  put  their  extin- 
guisher upon  is,  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them." 

They  teach,  "By  their  jfeiiA  ye  shall  know  them;'* 
and  persuade  men  that  salvation  is  chiefly  having  iheir 
punishment  forgiven  in  the  unseen  world,  inconsequence 
of  their  &ith ;  instead  of  being  delivered  from  their  rias 
by  means  of  their  faith. 

Either  of  these  may  seem  to  agree  with  the  words, 
"  By  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith," 

But  only  one  will  agree  with  that  multitude  of  plain 
passages,  the  text-word  of  which  is, "  Thou  shalt  call  his 
name  Jesus,  for  He  shall  save  his  people  ^rom  iheir  mm." 

I  look  around  me,  and,  within  me,  and,  beyond  possi- 
bility of  being  mistaken,  I  see  that  the  effect  of  God's 
word  of  truth  is  not  here.  Some  effect  there  is,  but 
assuredly  not, the  effect,  nor  anything  approaching  tho 
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effect  which   otight  to   be  visible.     The  rule  is  the 
tyranny  of  [sin ;  the  excepttorij  the  reign  of  virtue. 

Still,  there  is  some  effect ;  enough  both  to  give  an 
assurance,  by  experience,  of  what  the  effect  would  be  if 
the  Word  had  free  course,  and  to  shame  us  that  the  effect 
is  so  small. 

As  it  was  of  old,  so  I  am  led  to  suspect  it  is  now : — 
that  the  streams  of  religious  knowledge  are  polluted ; 
and  that,  while  among  teachers  and  people  there  are 
many  sincere,  devout,  zealous  persons,  yet  that  even 
these  contribute  to  make  the  Word  of  God  of  so  little 
effect  by  adding  thereto,  or  diminishing  therefrom,  by 
their  traditions. 

I  have  sought  diligently  and  with  prayer  to  find  out 
^hat  are  the  things  which,  although  contrary  to  God's 
^word  and  truth,  are  yet  generally  taught  and  popu- 
larly received,  and  tend  to  make  the  word  of  so  little 
effect. 

In  beginning  this  search,  I  have  been  shocked  and 
astonished  to  find  how  I  have  degraded,  in  my  mind, 
the  idea,  the  character  of  God,  in  order  to  make  it  suit 
the  system  or  scheme  which  I  had  adopted  from  popu- 
lar teaching.  It  has  been  with  struggles  and  with  grief 
that  I  have  given  up  views  which,  in  my  religion,  low- 
ered the  character  of  the  Divine  Saviour,  clouding  his 
simplicity  with  mystery — his  truth  with  equivocation — 
■  his  love  with  indifference. 

I  have  feared  that  I  must  be  approaching  to  a  denial 
of  the  efficacy  of  faith,  when  the  truth  made  me  see  that 
faith  does  not  hold  that  place  which  it  is  given  in  the 
scheme  I  had  adopted.  Nay,  I  thought  I  was  ap- 
proaching a  denial  of  the  efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Jesus, 
when  I  found  that  there  was  no  evidence  in  Scripture, 
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no  foundation  in  truth,  for  its  eflSicacy  m  that  way  in 
which  I  had  been  led  to  look  upon  it. 

It  is  natural  that  when  a  man  sees  that  a  particular 
view  contradicts  what  he  had  heldy  he  should  feel  and 
say,  "  This  contradicts  the  truths  It  is  natural,  when 
persons  have  held  in  the  deepest  veneration  certain  true 
doctrines,  explained  in  a  certain  way,  that  they  should 
receive  tlie  overturning  of  this  explanation  as  the  over- 
turning of  the  truth  itself.  I  have  felt  all  this ;  but  I 
have  learned  to  drag  myself  and  my  views  into  the  broad 
light  of  truth  and  of  Scripture ;  and  am  ready  again  and 
again  to  test  what  I  hold  for  truth.  If  it  be  fidse,  tie 
sooner  it  is  exposed  the  better.  If  it  have  some  dross 
in  it,  or  adhering  to  it,  the  sooner  it  is  purified  from  it 
the  better,  I  have  been  under  sin;  I  want  to  be  saved 
iWn\  my  sin :  and  his  Word  comes  with  awakening 
and  convincing  power  to  my  heart  and  conscience  who 
siiys,  *'  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth 

SHALL   MAKE   YOU   FREE." 

I  oouie  to  llim  for  freedom.  He  refers  me  to  his  Word 
ot*  truth :  lie  promises  me  the  aid  of  his  Holy  Spirit;  He 
bids  mo  Iv  strong  and  of  a  good  courage ;  He  gives  me 
the  assunmoe  that  I  shall  not  only  know  Him — ^howtmlj 
g\HHU  how  ontiri^ly  God  He  is, — but  that  this  knowledge 
is  lite  otonial :  and  that,  saved  through  faith  in  Him,  I 
shall  Ih>  changed  into  the  same  image,  until  I  shall 
awako  up  fn>m  this  sleep  of  death — ^this  dream  of  enor 
and  of  t«nrcKr — awake  up  in  his  likeness,  and  be  satisfied. 
IW  fiom  imagimng  that  I  haye  ascertained  all  the 
^^  Am  ckkf  instances  in  which  men,  reputed 
^  and  conscientiously  believing  them- 
\  ao^  ImTe  Tendeied,  or  contributed  to  render, 
tf  Qod  of  no  efl^  by  their  traditions;'' 
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I  nevertheless  venture  to  state  some  of  them,  and  soBie 
of  the  chief  and  foremost,  too. 

And,  firsts  as  to  the  character  of  God  Himself  ; 
necessarilj,  also,  as  to  the  character  joC  God  in 
Christ. 

Secondly y  as  to  man's  nature  and  position  in  regard 
to  God,  and  in  regard  to  Jbis  feUow-men  and  his  own 
happiness. 

These  aie  ike  matters,  as  it  occurs  to  me,  of  the 
.ilJhHfert  importance  ;  and  if  these  be  mastered,  and 
the  truth  ascertained  concerning  them,  then  the  other 
matters,  although  of  much  importance  too,  and  very  de- 
dxable  to  be  clearly  understood,  will  easily  range  them- 
selves, as  inferiors,  in  their  due  positions  and  in  their 
true  light 

Among  these  weighty,  though  comparatively  se- 
condary matters,  are  the  doctrines  of  Sin  and  its  effects  ; 
and  then  Eedemption,  Atonement,  Eecondliation^  Faith, 
Holiness,  the  Satisfaction  and  the  Glory  of  God,  Hell, 
Heaven,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  which  must  all 
be  more  or  less  misunderstood  if  the  two  principal 
Bsbjects  are  wrongly  or  erroneously  received. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  nature  and  character  of  God. 
«  God  is  good.'' 

1  shall  not  here  go  into  scientific  argument  to  prove 
jitius;  I  shaU  content  myself  with  asserting  that,  upon 
..#iB  most  true  and  pure  scientific  principles,  the  mind 
^^ivUch  God  has  given  to  man  is  capable  of  following  up 
^i^llkftpioof  to  the  full  conclusion,  that  G^d  is  good,  and 
;  God  must  needs  be  good,  and  cannot  be  otherwise, 
/tibe  full,  honest  meaning  of  good ;  not  merely  be-» 
He  is  great  and  mighty,  and  that  therefore  we 
\  admawledge  all  his  ways  to  be  good  (whether  we 
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can  perceive  it  or  not)  for  fear  of  his  wrafh,  l)ut  upon 
real  proof,  followed  up  from  the  most  self-evident  truth, 
as  plainly,  and  as  completely,  and  as  convincingly  as 
any  mathematical  proof  can  he, 

"  God  is  good." 

If  men  believed  this  in  reality,  and  using  words  as 
fairly  in  their  religious  researches  and  conclusioni  as 
they  find  it  needful  to  do  in  any  other  research  wlcrc 
they  want  to  arrive  at  a  fair  conclusion,  there  woulc  be 
little  room  left  for  making  God's  Word  of  no  effect  hf 
any  traditions.  But  men  have  been  led  into  an  hafaitoa. 
wrong  use  of  words  when  religion  is  the  subject,  and 
have  a  habit  of  giving  more  or  less  meaning  to  a  word 
than  it  properly  expresses ;  and  so  goodness  itself,  with 
all  its  details  of  love,  power,  wisdom,  knowledge,  is 
twisted  out  of  its  proper  meaning ;  and  the  expression, 
"  Ood  is  goody''  ceases  to  convey  a  certain  meaning  to 
men's  minds,  and  at  length  they  lose  the  real  meaning 
of  the  words,  in  the  idea  that  whatever  God  does  must 
be  acknowledged  good,  because  God  does  it.  This, 
indeed,  expresses  a  truth;  provided  first  the  assertion, 
"  Ood  is  good,^^  be  received  with  understanding,  and  in 
its  fulness ;  but  although  then  true,  it  is  no  fair  substitute 
nor  equivalent  for  "  Ood  is  good'' 

What  a  man  thinks  is  good,  is  good  in  his  eyes ;  and 
while  he  thinks  this,  nothing  can  possibly  make  him 
really  think  any  being  is  good  in  whom  this  quali^, 
which  he  thinks  good,  is  wanting. 

Therefore  that  man  does  more  in  spirit  and  in  truth 
honour  and  worship  God,  as  the  good  God,  who  sup- 
poses wrongly  that  some  feeling  is  good,  which  is  not 
good,  and  therefore  feels  sure  that  God  has  that  feeling, 
ihan  a.man  who,  having  a  right  or  wrong  idea  of  some 
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quality  being  good,  does  not  attribute  it  in  all  its  ful- 
ness to  the  God  he  professes  to  worship. 

There  is  no  artifice  more  common  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  knowingly  or  involuntarily  "  make  God's  Word 
of  no  effect  by  their  traditions,"  than  that  of  leading  men 
to  think  that  such  words  as  "  good,"  "  love,"  &c.  &c., 
have  not  the  very  same  meaning  when  applied  to  holy 
things  fad  to  God  Himself,  as  when  they  are  applied  to 
men  and  human  affairs. 

That  a  man,  to  be  good,  must  think,  or  feel,  or  act  in 
a  certain  way,  and  that  God  could  be  good  and  yet 
think,  or  feel,  or  act  otherwise,  is  a  contradiction  which 
a  man  may,  indeed,  assert  in  words,  but  cannot  really 
think,  unless  he  changes  the  meaning  of  the  word 
^^goodf  and  then  he  does  not  mean,  what  to  an  honest 
simple  mind  he  seems  to  say. 

"  Good  "  is  a  word  about  the  meaning  of  which  men 
do  differ  widely ;  and  therefore  men  have,  even  when 
quite  sincere,  various  ideas  about  God;  and,  in  pro- 
portion as  men  get  more  correct  ideas  of  what  is  good^ 
they  will  he  ahU  to  have  more  correct  ideas  of  God. 
Some  men  think  it  is  good  to  be  revenged  upon  your 
enemy.  Others  think  that,  under  certain  circumstances, 
it  is  good.  Others  think  that  it  is  good  to  forgive  your 
enemies. 

Each,  when  he  says  "  Ood  is  good,^^  attributes  to 
God  that  which  he  thinks  is  good;  unless  he  equivo- 
cates and  uses  words  so  as  not  to  convey  the  real  intent 
of  his  mind. 

He  who  has  a  false  notion  of  good  has  a  false  notion 
of  God  ;  and  so  the  people  who  think  that  to  be  master 
over  their  fellows  is  the  supreme  good,  necessarily 
.worship  a  God  to  whom  they  bow  down  as  to  a  master 
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and  an  arbitrary  despot,  whom  they  acknowledge  be- 
cause they  must,  and  whom  they  call  good  for  fear  he 
should  be  revenged  on  them. 

While  those  who  perceive  that  a  real  good  is  in 
servAtg  their  fellow-men,  will  be  able  to  appreciate  his 
goodness  who  came  not  to  be  served  but  to  serve,  and 
will  attribute  tlus  excellency  to  their  Grod  when  they 
say  "  God  is  good^  * 

"  God  is  good." 

And  what  is  man? 

Man  is  the  offspring  of  God. 

And  is  man,  therefore,  goodf 

No ;  not,  therefore,  good,  nor  can  be  good,  till  he  has 
learned  to  discern  good  and  evil;  and  (having  this 
knowledge)  till  he  has  learned  to  choose  the  good  and 
refuse  the  evil. 

God  could  have  made  a  being  which,  according  to  its 
place  in  creation,  should  always  prefer  what  was  best, 
and,  as  far  as  lay  in  its  power,  do  what  was  best.  (Jod 
would  be  good  in  so  making  it,  and  it  would  be  a  good 
creature,  not  as  choosing  the  good  and  refusing  the  evil, 
but  as  a  watch  or  an  engine  is  good,  when  made  by  a  good 
maker ; — not  at  all  as  a  son  is  good  who  is  the  o£bpring 
of  his  father,  and  who  inherits  his  £a.ther*s  likeness  in 
capability  to  discern  and  choose  between  good  and  evil, 
so  soon  as  he  shall  have  learned  what  is  good  and  what 
is  evil. 

His  foiling  to  do  so  is  mn. 

And  his  blame  is  the  greater  the  more  opportonitj 
he  has  had  of  knowing  the  difference:  but  the  con- 
sequence of  sin  is  destruction  of  happiness,  even  to  those 
who  have  not  yet  had  time  or  opportunity  to  learn  what 
is  good  or  what  evil.    In  fact,  therein  consists  the  evilj 
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that  it  does  harm  and  causes  misery  and  destruction. 
God,  therefore,  forbids  it ;  and  he  is  wise  who  avoids  what 
is  forbidden,  even  before  he  sees  how  or  why  it  will  hurt 
him  or  others;  indeed,  he  will  find  at  last  that,  like 
any  other  sin,  the  practice  of  disobedience  to  God  is 
hurtful^  and  that  the  good  God  has  not  forbidden  any- 
thing that  is  not  hurtful,  nor  commanded  anything  but 
what  is  beneficial  and  tending  to  happiness. 

This  being  the  character  of  man,  and  "^roorf"  being, 
in  a  word,  the  character  of  Grod,  God  cannot  endure  evil 
or  sin,  which  is  the  cause  of  destruction  and  misery,  as 
long  as  ever  it  continues  among  his  offspring. 

Yet,  as  his  purpose  is  good  towards  them — ^that  is,  that 
they  should  be  like  Himself  in  character  and  happiness — 
He  will  not  so  hasten  his  purpose  as  to  spoil  it ;  which 
would  be  the  case  were  He  to  deal  with  men  as  if  they 
were  mere  creatures  like  the  horse  and  mule  that  have 
no  understanding.  His  object  is  to  receive  them  to 
glory ;  therefore  He  guides  them  by  his  counsel. 

When  man  does  what  is  wrong,  he  earns  the  wages 
of  sin,  he  suffers,  he  loses  or  misses  happiness,  whether 
he  knows  that  his  act  is  wrong  or  not.  They  who  are 
taught  to  admire  as  well  as  to  practise  certain  vices 
suffer  thus,  although  they  are  not  so  to  blame  as  those 
are  who  know  that  they  are  doing  wrong. 

In  its  mildest  and  in  its  least  blameable  forms,  sin  is 
fatal  to  happiness,  to  spiritual  life;  but  in  its  deeper 
and  more  aggravated  forms,  the  results  are  deeper  and 
more  aggravated. 

When  man  finds  that  he  suffers,  he,  in  his  folly  and 
ignorance,  thinks  that  God  makes  him  suffer,  and  in  his 
mind  quarrels  with  God,  and  in  his  heart  becomes  at 
enmity  to  Him — just  as  a  child  whose  mother  tells  it  not 
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to  eat  an  nnripe  fruit  or  it  will  suffer,  often  is  out  of 
temper  with  that  mother  when  her  warning  proves  too 
true,  as  if  she  had  caused  the  suffering.  Man  looks  upon 
God's  true  warnings  as  if  they  were  the  arbitraiy 
decrees  of  Grod's  will,  and  attributes  his  failure  to  attaifi 
happiness,  or  to  avoid  pain  or  suffering,  to  God's  will, 
or  to  God's  want  of  good  wiU ;  and  so  he,  of  necessilj, 
fails  to  love  God  while  he  thus  falsely  estimates  Him : 
and  being  thus  at  enmity  with  God,  he  is  led  thereby 
to  more  disobedience,  more  sin,  more  misery,  more  dis- 
content, more  enmity,  and  so  on  in  a  constantly  recur- 
ring succession,  sinking  deeper  into  more  hopeless  and 
helpless  destruction  with  each  round. 

And  this  having  begun  must  go  on  for  ever,  as  fistf 
as  its  own  nature  goes ;  for  every  act  of  the  foolish 
sinner  leads  him  farther  from  being  inclined  to  lo>(B 
God,  to  whom  he,  in  heart,  if  not  in  word,  attributes  hh 
misery ;  and  if  God  were  such  a  one  as  he  fiilsely  sup- 
poses, his  perdition  would  be  both  endless  and  for  ever 
increasing. 

But  man's  belief  of  a  lie  does  not  make  that  lie  trutL 
No !  "  God  IS  ffood/^  his  love  never  faileth ;  and  his  love 
and  wisdom  unite,  first,  to  ensure  that  He  will  never 
be  satisfied  while  his  child  is  bad  and  miserable ;  and 
secondly,  to  ensure  that  he  will  neither  soothe  his  misery 
by  giving  him  some  apparent  comfort  in  his  sin ;  and 
thus  leaving  him  far  from  the  happiness  He  intends 
him  for ;  nor  will  He  so  hinder  him  from  sin  and  self- 
destruction  as  to  make  his  ceasing  from  sin  a  mere  sub- 
mission to  power,  instead  of  a  result  of  a  loving  choice* 

Man,  in  the  pride  of  free-will,  persists  in  choosing 
wrong.  He  perseveres  in  making  up  his  mind,  without 
understanding  what  the  truth  is;  he  often  hears  the 
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Word  of  God,  but  understands  it  not,  nor  seeks  to  do 
so,  but  trusts,  or  thinks  he  trusts,  to  it  to  save  him: 
Then,  as  he  is  warned,  cometh  the  wicked  and  taketh 
away  that  which  was  sowed  in  his  heart ;  and  so  many 
a  one  who  seemed  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  improvement 
because  he  listened  to  God's  Word,  which  "  is  able 
to  make  him  wise  unto  salvation,"  fails  of  salvation 
because  he  expects  it  without  being  made  wise,  without 
understanding  and  knowing  God  as  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  salvation  he  expects  is  not  the  salva- 
tion God  intends  for  him,  but  is  merely  a  forgiveness  of 
past  sins,  and  a  receiving  of  some  benefits,  and  a  being 
placed  in  a  happy  place.  Whereas  God's  salvation 
consists  not  merely  in  having  something  given  or  some- 
thing taken  away,  but  in  heing  something^ — in  a  word,  in 
being  GOOD.  Let  no  one  say  that  this  is  a  doctrine  to 
foster  pride  and  self-sufficiency;  nay,  he  who  will  be 
CK)OD  will  soon  be  humbled  when  he  tries  to  do  good  and 
to  avoid  evil.  He  will  find  that  there  is  but  one  way 
of  salvation  from  the  sin  that  is  destroying  him ;  he  will 
see  soon  that  doing  good  is  the  fruit ;  but  that  the  tree 
must  first  be  good,  and  the  root  good,  and  that  he 
requires  to  he  good  before  he  can  do  good. 
.  But  he  is  not  a  mere  creature — a  plant  or  animal  that 
can,  in  its  nature,  be  made  good  at  and  by  the  mer^ 
will  and  act  of  another.  Therefore,  perhaps,  seeing  this, 
and  feeling  that  he  is  to  blame,  really  to  blame,  for  his 
sin,  he  again  tries  by  his  own  will  and  power  to  be 
good  and  happy.  He  finds  that  he  errs  in  his  judgment 
perpetually  as  to  what  true  happiness  is,  or  wherein 
real  goodness  consists,  and  fails  in  his  endeavour  to  be 
even  as  happy  or  as  good  as  his  defective  ideas  of  these 
enable  him  to  endeavour  to  be. 
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Yet  herein  is  no  real  contndictiGn :  though  the 
Spirit-offiipring  of  the  Father  of  Spirits  cannot  be  made 
happj  by  a  passive  goodness,  at  the  mere  will  of  even 
that  Fadier,  still  the  inexperienced  and  erring  spirit 
can  never  originate  its  own  reform  in  wisdom  and  right 
feeling.  Man  can  as  little  do  without  Grod  as  plants  or 
beasts  can.  But  Grod's  wise  way  with  man  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  way  of  his  wisdom  with  beasts.  These 
He  guides  instinctively  by  his  power ;  they  cannot  resist 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  they  obey  wiAout  love  or  choice :  bat 
with  man  Grod  pleads;  to  man  he  manifests  Himself 
the  Example  of  good  and  Author  of  goodness.  In  man 
He  originates  wisdom  by  his  teaching,  stiis  up  love  hjr 
his  love,  perseveres  in  working  upon  the  mind  and 
heart,  the  power  of  thinking  and  of  feeling,  which  He 
originally  gave  to  his  children^  that  they  may  think  and 
feel  aright,  and  may  will  and  do  of  his  good  pleasure; 
and  if  man  resists  this  long,  and  is  won  by  this  love 
slowly,  what  would  be  his  state  if  God  were  leas  perse- 
vering, less  good? 

The  history  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  manifestation  firom 
God  to  man,  hoth  of  what  God  is  and  what  man  should 
be,  must  he,  and  shall  be,  hefi>re  his  Father  is  «^Hgfii»d- 

And  if  man  sees  &is  not,  believes  tfiis  not,  yet  it  con- 
tinu9?s  not  the  less  trae,  and  will  fer  ever  so  conthme; 
and  till  man  sees  that  God  b  as  loving  and  tender- 
hearted*  a^  persevering  and  detexmzned  as  the  ooiniii^> 
the  teachictg:,  the  life  and  the  deadk  of  Jesus  Christ 
nuoufest  Him  to  be,  man  ha^  mother  the  true  idea  of 
goodness  bel»ce  hfm  nor  ^  tnze  molife  to  goodness  in 
him. 

t^  9et»  EBaaaeif  beisxe  man  in  Ae  name  and  person 
«  J^flm  C3u»t^  and  by  thfi  unseen  pkadings  of  his 
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Spirit  He  counsels  him,  and  He  enlightens  him  when 
he  attends  to  his  counsel.  Thus  God — ^the  Saviour  of  his 
people  from  their  sins— stands  at  the  door  and  knocks. 
While  we  deny  Him,  He  must  deny  that  we  are  his,  in 
heart,  for  we  are  not ;  but  while  we  believe  not,  He  con- 
tinueth  holy.  He  cannot  deny  Himself j  and  He  would 
deny  Himself  if  He  either  acknowledged  us  to  be  what 
is  satisfactory  to  Him  who  loves  us,  while  we  are  unbe- 
lieving and  unchanged,  or  if  He  were  to  be  overcome 
by  our  sinftd  perseverance,  and  his  good  overcome  by 
our  evil,  so  as  to  give  up  his  own  work. 

And  when  a  man  shall  be  taught  by  God's  counsel, 
and  afterwards  received  into  glory ;  when  a  man  shall 
have  overcome  his  enemies,  his  sins  and  temptations, 
and  is  set  with  Jesus  upon  his  throne ;  to  whom  will  he 
give  the  glory?  He  will  say  with  more  fulness  of 
meaning  and  of  heart  than  Paul,  when  progressing  to 
that  glory,  said  it,  "  I  thank  God  that  I  am  what  I 
am."  And  those  who  behold  the  sinner  saved  will 
glorify  God  in  him. 

It  will  be  evident  to  all,  that  God  in  Christ  has  saved 
him  from  his  sins,  and  that ''  his  name,  through  faith  in 
his  name,  hath  made  this  man  strong." 

All  the  other  matters  which  I  have  proposed  for  con- 
sideration will  naturally  and  of  necessity  take  a  com- 
plexion, in  our  view,  influenced  by  our  apprehension  of 
the  greater  matters  which  we  have  already  been  con- 
sidering. If  we  are  not  clear  in  our  conception  of  the 
ideas  about  God  and  about  man  as  to  their  individual 
characteristics,  and  as  to  their  mutual  relation,  we  as- 
suredly shall  never  arrive  at  clear  ideas  of  the  various 
details  which,  secondarily,  press  themselves  on  our 
notice  as  of  importance  to  be  understood. 
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It  is  not  meant  to  arrange  the  following  subjects 
according  to  their  importance,  nor  to  saj  that  there  are 
not  many  others  equally  important  which  are  not  here 
mentioned  at  all,  but  only  to  touch  upon  those  matters 
as  being  naturally  connected  with  our  subject, — ^wrong 
notions  about  them  tending  to  make  God's  Word  of  no 


First — Of  sin  and  its  effects. 

By  sin  we  mean  that  conduct  which,  according  to 
God's  Word,  is  followed  by  death — ^the  death  which  was 
meant  when  it  was  said,  "  In  the  day  that  ye  eat  thereof 
ye  shall  surely  die;^'  and,  "The  soul  that  sinneth  it 
shall  die ;"  also  alluded  to  in  the  words,  "  Even  when 
we  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ;"  and,  "  He  that 
believeth  hath  passed  from  death  unto  life." 

Plainly  this  death  is  not  the  death  of  the  body* 
Adam  and  Eve  did  not  die  thus  when  they  disobeyed, 
They  to  whom  Paul  wrote,  and  to  whom  Jesus  spoke, 
had  never  died  thus.  This  death  is  not  a  parting  of  the 
earthly  from  the  spiritual,  nor  a  ceding  to  exist ;  it  is 
not  destruction  and  an  end  of  all  being  and  feeling :  but 
it  is  destruction  and  misery, — an  absence  of  all  real 
happiness,  a  suffering  of  the  greatest  torment.  **  There 
is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked.^'  No,  neither 
in  the  life  of  the  body,  nor  in  the  death  of  the  body«. 
"  But  to  be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace^^  in  the 
life  of  the  body,  or  in  the  death  of  the  body. 

God,  who  has  pleasure  that  man  should  live,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  life,  is  dissatisfied  that  man  should 
suffer  death,  in  the  worst  sense  of  death.  God,  therefoiei 
warns  man  against  sin,  and  by  his  law  gives  the  know* 
ledge  of  sin,  in  order  that  man  may  know  the  way  of 
life  and  happiness  from  the  way  of  death  «uid  misezy. 
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^'  By  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin,"  liot  "  by  the  law 
is  sin,"  By  no  means — sin  is  sin ;  sin  causes  death,  even 
where  there  is  no  law^  And  if  we  try  to  conceive  the 
possibility  of  God  not  only  giving  no  warning  or  com-* 
mand  against  sin,  but  absolutely  allowing  it,  still  it  will 
be  plain  that  sin  would  destroy  real  life,  all  real  happi-^ 
Jiess,  If  men  were  permitted  to  covet,  to  steal,  to  kill, 
and  so  on,  and  were  told  they  might  do  so  without 
J)unishment,' — what  must  be  the  result  if  men  tried  the 
experiment?  Allowed  to  set  aside  the  love  which  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  I  should  covet  my  neighbour's 
goods,  and  steal  them,  or  take  thenx  by  violence,  and 
he  would  do  the  same  by  me,  and  we  giiould  both  have 
God^s  permission  to  be  happy.  But  it  could  not  be — no ; 
God's  law,  which  gives  the  knowledge  of  sin,  is  also 
*'  ike  truthy  And  the  truth,  the  eternal  truths  before  all 
law,  and  after  all  law,  is  this,  "  The  soul  that  sinneth  it 
phall  die," 

Sin  is  the  doing  of  that  which  brings  destruction  and 
misery. 

Sinfiil  is  the  quality  of  those  who  do  such  things; 
and  they  are  imder  the  slavery  of  sin,  which  grasps  th^ 
sinfdl  man  closer  and  tighter  to  his  destruction. 

The  sinful  man  seeks  to  please  himself  by  following 
what  seems  to  him  the  way  to  do  so,  without  consult- 
ing either  wisdom  or  revelation,  without  profiting  by 
experience  or  by  God's  Word ;  he  does  not  believe  God's 
goodness ;  he  has  totally  wrong  ideas  both  of  goodness^ 
imd  of  God;  and  disbelieving  the  truth,  his  heart  or 
affection  is  corrupted,  and  from  a  corrupt  heart  proceed 
necessarily  corrupt  thoughts,  words,  and  works — SiN ; 
and  then  "  the  wages  of  sin  is  death;"  "  Truly  the  way 
of  transgressors  is  hard." 
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Yet  the  children  to  whom  GWL  gave  mind  to  judge 
with,  heart  to  feel,  intelligence  to  compare,  to  judge,  and 
choose,  as  well  as  senses  to  see,  hear,  feel,  taste,  and 
smell,— these  children,  in  the  pride  of  life,  think  them- 
selves wise,  wise  enough  to  judge  and  choose  without 
their  father's  advice,  and  without  even  mature  experience. 

The  result  of  this  pride  is  a  wrong  choice — a  sinful 
life ;  and  the  wages  of  sin — death. 

The  erring  mind  cannot  set  itself  right ;  the  wicked 
heart  cannot  make  itself  good ;  the  mind  at  enmity  with 
God  by  wicked  works  cannot  reconcile  itself  to  God* 
The  idea  that  evil  could  thus  right  itself  is  preposterous ; 
the  supposition  that  the  sinful  enemy  should  even  desire 
reconciliation  is  a  contradiction  in  terms ; — he  who  seeks 
reconciliation  is  not  an  enemy.  So  a  man  having  once 
in  the  pride  of  heart  chosen  wrong,  opposed  right,  set 
himself — even  without  knowing  it — ^against  God,  against 
the  only  good^  is  lost  (damned,  as  we  often  express  it), 
not  by  God's  decree,  nor  by  God's  act,  but  simply  and 
entirely  by  his  own.  It  is  emphatically  his  oum  destrue- 
turn  ;  and  helpless  and  hopeless  is  the  sinner's  state,  in 
its  own  nature  and  if  left  to  himself. 

The  love  of  God  prevented  Him,  necessarily,  &om  so 
constituting  man  that  he  could  not  be  led  astray  by  the 
pride  of  that  divine  life  which  God  breathed  into  his 
oflFspring.  I  may  repeat  the  outline  of  the  reason:— 
If  God  had  so  made  man,  man  would  not  have  been 
the  being  which  God  intended, — one  to  love  God  with 
the  selecting,  approving,  aflFectionate  choice  of  a  spirit 
gifted  with  feelings  and  intelligence, — one  to  overcome, 
as  Jesus  Christ  overcame,  and  then,  like  Him,  to  reign 
with  his  Father,— one  to  be  guided  by  his  counsel,  and 
afterwards  received  to  glory. 
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'  Now  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  if  a  being  ia 
pnt  under  the  necessity,  in  any  way,  of  submitting  to 
the  dictates  of  any  counsel,  that  being  is  not  guided  by 
that  counsel,  but  by  that  necessity. 

Man,  unfettered  by  any  decree, — man,  God's  offspring 
placed  in  the  flesh  amidst  material  objects,  and  in  all 
the  exciting  sensations  of  life,  subject  to  the  sensible 
temptations  of  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  in  his  body,  the 
lusts  of  the  eye  around  him,  the  pride  of  life  within 
him, — ^falls ;  he  falls  into  sin,  and  the  wages  of  sin  is 
death. 

As  Grod's  love,  which  led  Him  to  desire  a  numerous 
offspring^  and  not  a  mere  crowd  oi  creatures^  led  Him  also 
to  act  towards  that  offspring  so  as  to  leave  them  in  their 
first  hegtnning  of  life  free,  free  to  choose,  and  therefore 
sure  to  choose  (without  experience  or  adult  judgment,  and 
amidst  temptations)  wrong, — as  God's  love  and  wisdom 
permitted  this,  rather  than  mar  his  own  work,  balk  his 
own  purpose,  and  make  his  children  mere  puppets  of  hia 
will,  below  the  very  beasts ;  so  God's  love  and  wisdom 
leads  as  necessarily  to  continual  acts  on  God's  part, 
calculated  to  restore  his  fallen  children,  and  not  only  to 
restore  them  to  the  position  and  privileges  of  infant 
children  in  his  family,  but  to  lead  them  to  advancement, 
when  by  reason  of  use  and  sad  experience,  as  well  as 
joyful  experience,  they  have  their  senses  exercised  to 
discern  both  good  and  evil. 

Men  go  on  resisting  God's  counsel,  shutting  their  eyes 
to  God's  truth,  following  their  own  counsel,  believing 
deceits  and  lies,  and  doing  wrong ;  and  so  they  eat  the 
fruit  of  their  doings : — they  are  not  happy,  they  are  not 
satisfied ;  they  make  the  world  a  miniature  hell,  when  it 
might  be  a  miniature  heaven,  were  it  not  for  their  sins. 

z2 
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And  they  cannot  see  how  to  mend  the  matter ;  if  the 
only  real  improvement  was  simply  told  to  them,  they 
would  neither  believe  it  nor  like  it ;  for  the  only  real 
improvement  is  for  men  to  he  good;  and  before  they  can 
believe  this,  they  must  see  an  example  of  real  goodness ; 
and  before  they  can  like  this,  they  must  be  won  by  the 
loveliness  of  real  goodness.  They  must  see  how  God 
works  out  his  own  pleasure,  what  God  takes  his  happi- 
ness in ;  it  must  be  brought  before  them  in  a  way  that 
they  can  understand,  in  a  way  that  they  can  feel,  and  in 
a  way  to  give  them  hope  to  imitate  it. 

Men,  once  under  sin,  are  slaves. 

They  need  to  be  saved  from  their  sin.  The  slavery 
is  one  of  the  mind  and  affections ;  so  the  freedom  they 
need  is  the  setting  free  the  mind  from  the  chains  of 
error,  and  the  heart  from  the  captivity  to  that  which  is 
not  worthy  to  be  loved.  This  is  done  when  truth  is 
manifested  and  seen,  and  when  love  is  so  manifested 
as  to  win  love  in  return.  The  manifestation  is  not 
enough ;  truth  and  love  must  be  perceived  and  felt  be- 
fore they  can  set  free  the  man  filled  with  error  and 
enmity :  and  if  God  were  less  longsuffering  than  He  is, 
and  if  He  were  to  compel  submission  to  his  truth,  and 
acknowledgment  of  his  love,  the  work  would  be  soon 
finished,  but  it  would  not  be  the  work  He  wanted;  it 
would  be  still  the  spirit  of  bondage  and  of  fear,  instead 
of  the  spirit  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind, 
without  which  they  cannot  be  to  God  as  his  children, 
like  Him,  and  satisfied. 

So  when  man,  in  his  sin,  goes  on  opposing  God  in  his 
goodness,  he  becomes  worse  and  worse.  God  mingles 
chastenings,  sore  and  sharp,  with  his  counsel,  and  the 
persevering  sinner  rivets  his  fetters  till  they  eat  into  bis 
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very  flesh ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  tmriveting  is  made 
d.  most  painful,  and  probably  lengthened,  operation. 
Yet  God  t)ersevered;  He  is  good,  and  therefore  wisdom 
and  love,  power  and  holiness,  all  con^bine  to  fulfil  his 
pleasure :  and  when  he  sees  man  stretched  on  the  iron 
bed  of  torture  by  his  own  sins,  his  love  will  not  soothe 
him  there  /t— that  would  be  a  drop  of  water  in  hell ;  nor 
will  He  drag  him  from  his  torments  to  see  him  throw 
himself  again  into  the  same  dreadful  state :  but  He  will 
show  him  the  truth, — that  it  was  his  own  fault  which 
brought  him  to  that  state,  and  that  his  own  fault  keeps 
him  there;  and  if  he  does  not  change  his  mind  and 
alter  his  affections,  his  own  fault  must  thrust  him  deeper 
and  deeper  in  destruction  and  misery,  (and  would,  cast 
him  over  and  over  again  into  this  death,  if  he  were  to  be 
lifted,  unchanged,  from  his  present  woe.) 

In  a  word,  saved  he  cannot  be,  unless  he  be  saved 
from  his  8in, 

The  free  forgiveness  of  God,  however  valuable,  how- 
ever comfortable  to  know  its  truth,  can  alone  avail 
nothing ;  but  it  can  aid  much  in  bringing  the  sinner  to 
see  and  feel  that  God  is  good,  and  that  it  is  an  error  and 
a  lie  to  suppose  that  God  is  not  good  in  the  full  and  fair 
meaning  of  the  word  **  good."  The  declaration  of  free 
forgiveness  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  **  the  goodness 
of  God  leadeth  us  to  repentance,  and  the  very  first 
and  most  essential ;"  but  it  is  only  dne  of  the  means 
to  complete  this  gracious  purpose  of  the  Father  of 
spirits. 

To  reconcile  his  rebellious  children  to  Himself,  to 
lead  them  into  all  truth,  He  executes  a  work  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  world :  and  simple  as  it  is,  neces- 
sarily, in  order  to  fit  it  for  his  purpose,  yet  grand,  in  it^ 
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conception  and  glorious  in  its  execution,  as  it  is  loving 
in  its  design. 

Men  are  in  slavery  to  sin. — God  will  redeem  them 
from  all  iniquity. 

Men  are  in  darkness  and  error. — God  will  send  a  true 
light  to  lighten  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world; 
— a  testimony  to  the  truth  that  God  is  good. 

And  for  this  end  was  the  Saviour  bom,  and  for  this 
cause  came  He  into  the  world,  that  He  might  bear 
witness  to  the  truth. 

Man  fancied  that  God  has  no  sympathy  for  him; 
and  in  his  false  idea  of  greatness  and  glory,  thinks  that 
God  is  too  great,  too  glorious,  to  trouble  Himself  about 
men.  While  this  idea  prevails,  man  cannot  love  Gt>d, 
and  till  he  loves  God  he  cannot  be  good  or  happy. 

Therefore  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh  that  He 
might  show  man  in  what  his  greatness  and  his  glory 
really  consists; — not  in  being  served  by  a  countless 
multitude,  all  bright  and  glorious  creatures  (for  this  He 
could  have  at  any  moment,  without  coming  to  seek  and 
to  save  that  which  was  lost),  but  in  serving  countless 
multitudes,  in  coming  down  to  them  to  bring  them  up 
to  Him.  How  different  from  man's  idea  of  greatness 
and  glory ! 

So  "  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto 
Himself.'' 

To  redeem  man  from  aU  iniquity,  and  to  redeem  him 
to  his  God,  God  in  Christ  gave  Himself  for  us ; — Jesus, 
the  Son  of  God,  in  whom  God  dwelt  and  visited  man, 
redeems  man,  with  his  own  blood.  The  effect  intended 
is  best  illustrated  by  the  effect  produced;  and  an 
experienced  and  inspired  writer  says  of  himself  and  of 
his  brother  Christians,  "We  who  were  enemies  were 
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reconciled  unto  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son;"  and 
adds,  "  by  whom  we  have  now  received  the  atonement." 
Here  we  have  the  sinner  redeemed  from  all  iniquity ; 
the  enemies  reconciled  to  Him  against  whom  they  had 
felt  hatred;  the  rebels  receiving  the  atonement  held 
ont  to  them  by  Him  who  loved  them  and  gave  Himself 
for  them. 

He  who  starts  from  any  other  point  than  the  goodness 
of  God,  in  all  the  fulness  of  the  word  "  Goodness,"  will 
easily  be  led  into  the  schemes  of  religion  which  would 
represent  Eedemption  as  being  from  God*s  puntshmentf 
instead  of  man^s  sins, — ^Reconciliation  as  being  the 
reconciUation  of  QoA  to  man,  as  if  man  were  the  friend 
and  God  were  the  enemy, — ^Atonement  as  being  a 
satisfaction  to  GOD,  which  He  receives  as  payment  for 
our  sins,  instead  of  satisfaction  which  we  receive  in 
overwhelming  proof  of  God's  goodness. 

The  reception  of  all  this  is  faith; — the  fruit  of 
receiving  all  this  is  holiness. 

In  Jesus  Christ,  his  coming,  life,  and  death,  we  have 
not  only  satisfactory  proof  that  God  is  good,  but  also  a 
most  striking  example  how  we  may  be  good  too. 

God  does  not  only  set  before  us  the  proof  that  He 
makes  his  own  happiness,  fulfils  his  own  pleasure,  con-^ 
summates  his  own  joy,  hy  goodness,  so  as  to  show  us  how 
good  and  how  happy  He  is ;  but  He  shows  us  how  to 
be  good  and  happy  too,  that  we  may  be  made  fit  to  be 
with  Him.  In  Jesus  Christ  every  good  feeling  of  the. 
heart,  every  good  idea  of  the  mind,  every  good  work  of 
the  hand,  is  set  before  us ;  and  we  may  be  well  assured 
that  He  who  so  has  done  all  this — the  great  and  good' 
God — ^would  not  leave  his  work  there,  merely  setting- 
goodness  before  an  unwilling,  a  degraded^  a  perverted- 
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people.  No ;  surely  He  who  in  a  visible  form  visited^ 
and  by  pouring  out  his  blood  redeemed,  sinner^, — Ho 
still  (though  as  an  invisible  Spirit)  visits  them  to  culti- 
vate the  ground  He  so  dearly  bought ;  still,  by  pouring 
out  his  holy  influences,  shedding  abroad  his  glorioua 
light,  encourages  and  enables  us  to  see,  understand,  and 
feel  aright.  For  this,  God  in  Christ  worked ;  ibr  this, 
God  in  the  Spirit  works,  because  God  is  the  Father,  the 
Father  of  spirits. 

In  heaven  nothing  can  give  happiness  but  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  the  love  of  the  good,  the  life  of  holi- 
ness. Then  man  will  be  happy.  Then  God  will  se^ 
what  He  wrought  so  much  for,  and  will  be  satisfied* 

This  is  life  eternal ;  and  even  here  we  may  enjoy  it 
— though  alloyed,  yet  real ; — the  full  enjoyment  of  it 
is  heaven. 

And  in  hell  nothing  can  torment,  unless  enmity  to. 
good,  and  so  tq  God,  be  in  the  heart,  unless  error  and 
falsehood  prevail,  unless  evil  be  master.  Even  here  we 
can  experience,  and  we  do  experience  much,  much  of 
this.  The  experience  of  it  after  death,  when  the  coarse 
and  slow-feeling  earthly  shell  is  cast  off, — when  we  shall 
be  no  longer  able  to  render  ourselves  callous  to  pain, 
nor  to  intoxicate  ourselves  with  false  pleasures, — when 
evil  shall  reign,  and  where  evil  shall  reign,  and  while 
evil  shall  reign,  thus  sovereign ;  the  full  suffering  of  it, 
the  full  misery  of  it,  the  full  experience  of  it, — this 
is  hell. 

Evil  and  good  make  hell  and  heaven. 

God  tells  us,  "Overcome  evil  with  good."  And 
does  He  not  know  that  those  who  try  shall  find  that 
"  their  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord?"  Does  he  not 
know  that  Good  is  Almighty?  that  Love  never  faileth? 
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Will  He  Himself  not  overcome  all  evil  with  good?  He 
will  do  all  his  pleasure,  and,  "  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord 
God,  surely  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the 
wicked  that  die ;  but  rather  that  they  should  turn  from 
their  wickedness  and  live." 

Men's  traditions  contradict  much  of  God's  blessed 
Word  of  truth,  and  for  a  season  render  it  of  no  eflFect. 

The  evil  shall  not  permanently  triumph  ovei^  the 
good;  but  only  for  a  time  to  its  own  more  complete 
destruction. 

God's  Word  shall  be  more  simply  received ;  God's 
goodness  more  really  understood,  acknowledged,  loved, 
imitated ;  and  the  traditions  which  for  a  time  mar  the 
eflFect  of  God's  Word,  shall  be  made  of  no  eflFect  by  that 
Word  having  free  course  and  being  glorified* 

If  that  one  great  principle-truth,  "  GoD  is  GOOD,"  be^ 
kept  in  view,  it  will  save  from  many,  perhaps  from 
every,  error. 

Therefore  this  concludes  with  the  earnest  prayer,  that 
the  good  God  will  enable  men  to  see,  feel,  and  con* 
tinually  to  remember  that  "  God  is  GK)0D,"  even  as  the 
good  tidings  of  Jesus  Christ  declare  and  manifest  the 
goodness  of  God ! 
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DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  IMPOSSIBLE  AND 
IMPRACTICABLE. 

That  only  is  impossible  which  involves  a  contradic- 
tion to  a  fundamental  truth. 

That  which  involves  such  a  contradiction  may  be 
fancied — "  imagined  "  is  too  good  a  word  for  the  opera- 
tion,— but  it  cannot  truly  exist.  There  is  no  such  thing. 
It  is  a  monstrous  fancy.  There  is  no  stick  thing  ;  for  if 
there  were  such  a  thing,  or  such  an  action,  it  would 
not  be  impossible. 

That  thing  is  impracticable  which  cannot  be  done 
under  the  existing  or  supposed  circumstances;  it  is, 
therefore,  under  the  circumstances  impossible,  but  may 
in  itself  be  possible.  If  the  impracticable  thing  be  not 
impossible  in  its  nature,  the  idea  of  my  compassing  it 
at  last  is  not  monstrous.  The  ascertaining  what  a  man 
is  doing  while  he  is  at  the  same  moment  ten  miles  off, 
was  impracticable  to  any  one  of  us  till  the  invention  of 
telescopes. 

The  receiving  intelligence  hundreds  of  miles  off,  in  a 
moment  of  time,  was  in  like  manner  impracticable  till 
the  electric-telegraph  was  invented.  To  persons  who 
did  not  distinguish  accurately  between  the  impossible 
and  impracticable  these  things  would  have  seemed  im- 
possible ;  and  no  doubt  many  things  now  seem  impos- 
sible, not  only  to  the  shallow  and  inconsiderate,  but  to 
persons  who  consider  much,  yet  who  do  not  perceive  the 
difference  between  these. 

The  impossibility  is  in  the  thing  fancied  and  proposed. 
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The  impracticabilit J  is  in  the  relation  of  the  thing 
imagined  or  proposed  to  the  person  who  is  to  execute  it. 

The  words  are  often  used  indiscriminately.  The  ex- 
pression, "  With  God  nothing  is  impossible^'*  means — 
there  is  no  deficiency  in  God  which  can  make  anything 
impracticable  to  Him,  or  impossible  in  relation  to  Him 
and  his  powers,  &c. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  and  in  the  necessary  con- 
sistency of  truth,  nothing  is  impossible;  for  if  it  be 
impossible  to  be  done  or  made,  it  is  not  a  thing,  but 
a  monstrous  fancy ;  there  is  and  can  be  no  such  thing; 
and  the  words, "  nothing  is  impossible,"  express  almost 
unintentionally  the  argument  of  a  great  truth : — "  No- 
thing can  be — and  be  impossibU.^^  But  anything  may 
be  impracticable;  it  may  stand  in  such  a  relation  to 
some  person  as  to  render  it  impossible  while  that  relation 
exists :  but  it  is  a  mere  play  upon  words  to  assert  that 
of  the  thing  universally  which  is  true  only  of  the  thing 
in  its  peculiar  relation  to  other  things. 

To  take  a  simple  example : — 

I  cannot  bind  round  a  broken  limb  with  a  bandage 
that  is  too  short  to  do  it.  The  idea  involves  a  contradic- 
tion ;  for  if  I  could  do  it  with  the  bandage  that  is  too 
short,  then  it  would  not  be  too  short.  While  I  have  only 
that  bandage,  the  act  is  impossible  (viz.  that  I  should 
bind  round  the  limb) ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  say 
that  it  is  impossible  to  bind  round  the  limb  with  a 
bandage.  However  difficult  it  may  be  to  procure  such 
a  bandage,  as  if  the  thing  to  be  bound  were  as  large  as 
the  earth  or  as  the  earth's  orbit,  still  there  is  no  absolute 
impossibility  in  the  thing  except  in  relation  to  my  pos- 
session of  means.  It  is  impracticable,  which  we  thus  show 
to  be  the  same  as  impossible  under  the  circumstances. 
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In  Such  a  cafie,  the  question  arises  whether  it  be 
impossible  or  not,  so  to  alter  the  circumstances  that  the 
impracticability  may  be  removed?  If  the  thing  be  in 
itself  possible,  no  man  who  has  seen  and  considered  the 
difficulties  that  have  been  removed  in  our  times,  and 
the  formerly  impracticable  things  that  are  now  done, 
will  be  bold  enough  to  say,  that  any  possible  thing  must 
always  remain  impracticable*  And  any  man  who  has 
grasped  the  full  idea  of  essential  truth  wUl  be  bold 
enough  to  say,  "  Anything  possible  may  he  done;^^  how- 
ever unable  he  may  be  now  to  see  how  the  j)racticabtlity 
is  to  be  brought  about. 

And  as  nothing  is  impossible,  so  the  converse  is  true : 

Everything  is  possible,  | 

And  the  Divine  life  in  us  can  see  this,  can  grasp  this, 
Can  act  on  this,  can  believe  God  not  only  when  he 
says,  "With  Goi  all  things  are  possible ;"  but  when  He 
Bays,  "  All  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth  f^ 
"  Nothing  shall  be  impossible  to  you." 

A  clearness  on  this  subject  is  most  desirable,  for  it 
leads  the  mind  to  examine  what  it  desires,  in  order  to 
ascertain  its  impossibility  and  its  practicability,  and 
teaches  us  neither  to  try  to  perform  pure  impossibilities, 
nor  to  attempt  impracticabilities  directly;  that  is,  without 
removing  the  cause  which,  while  it  exists,  renders  the 
whole  idea  an  impossibility. 

This  clearness  is  at  first  attained  by  us,  in  our  present 
organization,  by  exertion  and  with  some  difficulty; 
more  or  less,  according  as  we  have  been  accustomed  or 
not  to  control  and  exercise  our  powers  of  thought  and 
reflection ;  but  like  all  other  exercises  of  our  organiza- 
tion, under  the  influence  of  our  will,  the  operation 
becomes  more  and  more  familiar  and  easy,  till  at  last  it 
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becomes  habitual,  and  is  then  generally  exercised  uncon- 
sciously. From  first  to  last  it  saves  those  who  possess 
it  a  world  of  vexation  and  trouble  in  grasping  at  im- 
possibilities, and  in  despairing  of  impracticabilities. 

It  makes  us  bold  without  presumption,  daring  with- 
out hardihood,  cautious  without  fearfulness,  and  suc- 
cessful without  arrogance. 

But  to  obtain  this  clearness  we  must  study  the  matter 
from  its  foundation ;  and  there  is  a  sad  unwillingness  to 
become  children  and  learn  any  ABC.  It  is  hard  to 
bring  ourselves — ^harder  to  bring  others — to  do  so. 

Well,  it  is  in  neither  case  impossible.  And  where  we 
find  it  impracticable,  it  is  generally  because  we  add  some 
ingredient  of  our  pride,  our  intolerance,  our  disagreeable 
manner,  our  want  of  consideration  of  the  peculiar  con-* 
dition,  or  position,  or  habits  of  those  upon  whose  minds 
we  would  operate.  The  difficulty  rises  in  vs ;  and 
while  it  exists,  the  thing  we  desire  is  perhaps  impos- 
eibU ; — our  line  of  wisdom  and  duty,  of  success  and 
pleasure,  is  then  clear. 
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Three  sister-powers  of  the  hnman  mind^  each  having 
its  due  place  to  fill  in  the  exercise  of  the  senses,  till  a 
perfect  discernment  of  good  and  evil  is  attained. 

The  mere  animal  perceives  when  an  object  presents 
itself  to  the  senses,  or  when  an  event  occurs  which 
excites  them ;  but  when  a  thing  is  perceived,  the  vo- 
luntary exercise  of  the  mind  upon  it  is  the  privilege  of 
men  as  the  offspring  of  God,  that  they  may  become  adult- 
spirits  (from  being  children-spirits),  by  reason  of  use, 
and  by  use  of  reason. 

The  lower  animals  exhibit  something  like  voluntary 
exercise  of  mind ;  but,  on  examination,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  quite  another  thing.  The  perception  of  facts — things 
or  occurrences — ^by  the  organization,  is  an  effect  produced 
on  the  organization  by  that  which  ip  perceived;  and  these 
effects  produce  farther  collateral  effects,  which,  without 
real  voluntary  exercise  of  mind,  often  resemble  it ;  this 
takes  place  in  the  animal  man  as  well  as  in  the  lower 
animals  (which  indeed,  cts  ammals,  may  not  be  lower) ; 
for  instance,  in  the  ordinary  cases  of  a  startling  event 
producing  beating  of  the  heart,  sickness,  giddiness,  loss  of 
appetite,  or  of  sleep — a  whole  train  which  comes  on  quite 
involuntarily ;  also  the  winking  of  the  eye  when  touched, 
the  jerking  of  the  skin  when  a  fly  alights  on  an  animal, 
seem  like  the  results  of  thought ;  and  in  many  cases,  by 
thought  and  training,  we  may  cause  our  organization  to 
act  habitually  and  unconsciously  for  evil  or  for  good. 

But  there  are  higher  tokens  of  a  thinking  power 
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ruling  some  of  the  actions  of  irrational  animals,  in  the 
conduct  of  dogs,  elephants,  &c.  These  require  deeper 
examination  than  can  here  be  given  to  the  subject.  They 
seem  attributable  to  the  influence  which  we  call  instinct^ 
and  which  produces  effects  so  wonderfdlly  perfect  and 
regular,  where  the  idea  cannot  be  admitted  of  mind,  in 
the  individual  acting  voluntarily  (without  which  it  is 
not  properly  thought,  but  organization,  or  mechanism, 
acted  on  from  without).  The  power  which  in  wisdom 
creates,  evidently  in  providence  watches  over,  and  acts 
upon,  his  creatures ;  and  they  are  influenced  by  the  will 
and  guided  by  the  wisdom  belonging  to  that  power,  and 
are,  as  it  were,  its  puppets.  Man  is  so  acted  upon  as  a 
creature  till  he  learns  to  will  and  to  do;  but  a8  an 
offspring  of  the  creating  power,  he  has  powers  of  mind, 
thought,  &c.,  and  especially  of  individual  will,  which  are 
to  supersede  instincts.  So  we  see  the  instincts  strongest 
where  the  cultivation  and  voluntary  exercise  of  mind 
is  least. 

The  present  consideration  is  of  the  actions  of  mind — 
in  thought,  imagination,  and  fancy. 

When  a  rational  being,  such  as  man  is,  perceives  any* 
thing,  his  privilege  is  to  appropriate  it  to  his  happiness. 
His  wish  must  be  to  do  so,  for  that  is  included  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  happiness ; "  and  this  wish^ 
growing  into  a  positive  and  powerftd  will^  is  only  selfish 
in  its  abuse,  and  in  the  childish,  slavish,  imperfect  state 
of  a  child-spirit.  This  abuse  may  last  long,  all  the  time 
tantalizing  itself;  but  as  for  the  wish  for  happiness,  and 
the  will  to  use  all  things  to  happiness,  the  first  is  natural, 
the  second  Divine. 

The  mere  percepticm  of  truth  is  not  enough  to  make  it 
ours ;  for  our  happiness  we  must  understand  it.    The 
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pionsfer,  spiritual-despotism,  has  opposed  thi^  truth; 
and  where  it  exists  in  so-called  Christian  countries,  aa 
well  as  among  the  Jews,  has  taken  the  most  diabolically 
ingenious  device  into  its  service, — that  of  asserting,  with 
the  greatest  apparent  reverence  for  the  Bible,  that  that 
Book  requires  absolute  and  uninquiring  acceptance  of  its 
dogmas ;  that  an  inquiring  examination  of  these  is  sacri- 
legious and  most  offensive  to  the  Almighty,  and  therefore 
dangerous  for  us. 

The  evidence — above  all  other  evidence — ^that  the 
teaching  which  is  to  be  found  in  that  book  is  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Father-Spirit  to  his  Spirit-children,  is  in  the 
fact  that  the  voice  of  that  Book  calls  on  the  reader  or 
hearer  to  understand;  and  repeatedly  urges,  that  if  any 
one  hears  and  understands  not^  the  power  of  evil  will 
jrender  the  teaching  useless. 

Spiritual-despotism,  taking  different  forms  in  different 
so*x;alled  churches,  has  led  a  large  portion  of  its  slaves 
to  hold  essential  truths,  in  an  untrue  manner ;  neither 
trying  their  foundations  nor  comprehending  their  results; 
— this  is  superstition.  And  this  despotism  has  led  another 
portion  of  men  to  reject  the  whole  Bible,  and  to  become 
what  is  called,  and  very  wrongly  called,  "  free  thinkers," 
because  they,  by  one  free  exercise  of  thought,  have 
understood  that  dominion  ovei:  men's  faith  is  a  lie  in 
theory  and  a  usurpation  in  fact ;  and  that  to  profit  by 
truth  there  must  be  perfect  freedom  to  question  it,  which, 
indeed,  perfect  truth  not  only  admits,  but  courts. 

But  then  these  false  free-thinkers  are  taken  captive 
by  their  own  fancy ;  for  they  fancy  that  the  Bible  agrees 
with  these  dogmas  of  spiritual  tyranny,  whereas  no  false 
position  can  be  more  false.  Liberty — first  of  mind,  then 
of  spirit,  and  lastly  of  the  whole  man— is  the  burden  and 
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the  chorus  of  the  Divine  Poem,  of  what  was,  what  is, 
and  what  shall  be,  which  fills  the  Bible,  beginning  with 
man  created  in  God's  image,  and  ending  with  man 
partaker  of  God's  glory,  having  overcome  in  all  trials, 
and  having  exercised  himself,  as  God's  offspring,  so  as 
to  know  and  appreciate  good  and  evil,  having  become 
acquainted  with  the  Father  of  all  through  his  manifes- 
tations, especially  that  in  Jesus,  and  by  intercourse  with 
Him  invisibly,  or  in  the  Spirit ; — this  Book  ends  with 
man  grown  up  to  be  like  his  Divine  Progenitor — free, 
good,  powerful,  and  adoring  his  Father,  whose  original 
wiU  and  goodness  is  the  source  and  cause  of  the  existence, 
the  freedom,  and  the  goodness  of  his  children. 
The  Bible  is  the  book  of  freedom. 
Priestcraft  represents  it  as  the  code  of  slavery ;  of  the 
worst  slavery — spiritual  bondage. 

Fanaticism  represents  it  as  the  code  of  lawlessness ; 
of  the  worst  lawlessness — self-seeking  repudiation  of 
control. 

And  freethinkers,  falsely  so  called,  taking  their  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  Bible  slavishly  from  the  mis- 
representations of  priestcraft  and  of  fanaticism,  reject  it 
altogether. 

I  have  called  the  Bible  the  "  Divine  Foem  f  not  as 
lowering  it  to  the  ordinary  level  of  what  are  called 
poems,  or  the  Author  to  the  grade  of  so-called  poets ;  but 
as  claiming  for  poetry  the  highest  place  in  the  operations 
of  the  mind  of  intelligence.  Poetry  is  the  setting  forth 
of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  brilliant — truly,  beautifully, 
brilliantly.  The  true  in  the  history  of  man  is  sometimes 
dreadful,  neither  beautiful  nor  brilliant  in  itself,  yet 
must  have  its  due  place  in  the  poem  of  the  order  of 
aU  things. 

A  A 
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How  far  men's  translations  and  intenneddlings  may 
have  deteriorated  the  Divine  Poem  I  cannot  say — adding 
to  it  or  detracting  from  it ;  but  this  I  say,  that  a  free 
mind,  seeking  the  knowledge  of  good  and  of  goodness, 
in  essential  principle  and  in  actual  outworking,  will  find 
it  in  this  Book,  without  slavishly  accepting  anything  on 
authority,  nor  as  slavishly  being  led  to  reject  anything, 
either  because  others  have  misused  it,  or  because  he 
himself  cannot  yet  digest  it. 

To  be  a  poet,  as  above-described,  a  man  must  first  be 
a  poet  to  himself,  and  then  to  others ;  he  must  himself 
delight  in  his  poetry  in  order  to  delight  others  with  it, 
and  must  profit  by  it  to  be  profitable  to  others  through 
it;  and  he  must  delight  in  delighting  others  with  it, 
must  profit  by  rendering  it  a  gain  to  others,  must  weave 
himself  into  the  true,  the  beautiftd,  the  brilliant,  the 
useful,  to  be  true,  and  beautiful,  and  brilliant,  and  useftd. 
And  however  he  may  be  conscious  of  his  deficiencies — 
and  no  one  is  so  much  so  as  the  child-spirit  of  the  poet 
(he  may  be  a  himdred  years  old) — he  wiU  never  despair 
of  being  all  ihis,  if  he  sees  ail  this  truth,  beauty,  brilli- 
ancy, as  real,  essential  being ;  for  then  it  will  force  itself 
upon  his  mind  as  necessarily  the  essential  characteristic 
of  an  existing  God,  and  as  the  necessary  ultimate  per- 
fection of  God's  adult  offspring. 

The  poet,  then,  is  not  the  man  who  writes  lines  in 
measure,  and  in  harmonious  endings,  nor  who  wins  the 
feelings  of  unthinking  readers,  by  ingeniously-wrought 
wreaths  of  flowery  language.  The  spirit-poet  is  a 
mcmifester  of  truth  truly,  of  beauty  beautifully,  and 
of  brightness  brilliantly.  He  may  never  write,  never 
recite,  never  paint ;  he  may  live  poetry :  but  if  he  be 
advanced  in  the  poet  life,  he  will  probably  speak,  or 
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write,  or  paint  as  a  poet,  if  his  position  be  in  civilized 
society. 

Like  most  other  truth,  the  truth  concerning  poetry, 
and  poetic  spirit  and  work,  is  relatively  as  well  as  posi- 
tively true;  and  the  results  are  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  conformity  to  the  principle.  So  the  imperfect 
poet  is  yet  a  poet ;  and  the  truly  more  advanced  brother 
will  not  despise,  but  encourage,  his  deficient  junior; 
not  with  impertinent  condescension,  but  with  the  true, 
beautiful,  and  brilliant  manifestation  of  a  brother-heart ; 
his  encouragement  will  be  a  token  that  he  wants  his 
fellow-man's  advancement,  as  a  part  of  his  own  joy ;  it 
will  be  a  consistent  part  of  his  poet  life,  an  evident  ope- 
ration of  divine  spirit ;  even  as  the  true  God  joys  in 
having  his  children  like  himself,  and  his  glory  is  not 
sought  in  -flieir  being  below  Him,  but  in  bringing  them 
up  to  Himself — not  to  a  locality  in  a  heaven  above  the 
clouds,  but  to  happiness  in  a  heaven  above  sin. 

As  I  see,  and  will  endeavour  to  show  in  a  separate 
essay,  the  offspring  of  the  Self-existent  must  advance  from 
an  infancy,  through  a  childhood,  to  adult  perfection; 
so  I  see  also  that  education  is  needful  in  this  advance ; 
not  being  schooled  and  mechanically  taught,  but  edu- 
cation of  mind  and  spirit,  of  knowledge  and  feeling.  To 
this  end,  our  position  in  a  body  with  senses  is  well 
adapted;  and  in  reference  to  this  body,  we  may  call 
such  education  that  of  head  and  heart  In  this  educa- 
tion, though  it  cannot  be  effected  mechanically,  nor 
received  passively,  yet  an  advanced  man  may  aid  one 
who  is  behind,  and  those  equally  advanced  may  aid  one 
another ;  always  having  regard  to  the  will  of  the  learner, 
which  must  be  engaged  in  the  work,  but  which  may  be 
awakened  and  stirred  up,  as  weU  as  responded  to,  and 
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excited  to  response  by  a  brother-spirit  in  love.  In  the 
advance  of  a  man  towards  adult  perfection,  the  examina- 
tion of  self  (not  merely  of  what  he  has  done^  but  of  what 
he  is,  and  can  do)  is  very  essential ;  and  in  this  exami- 
nation the  question  of  Thought,  Imagination,  and  Fancy 
has  occurred  to  me  as  very  desirable  to  work  out. 
The  result  of  my  application  to  the  subject  is, — 

1.  Thought  is  the  voluntary  application  of  the  mind, 
or  the  power  of  thinking,  to  the  facts  which  are  per- 
ceived. This  application  includes  the  appreciation  or 
valuing  of  the  fact  (the  object,  or  subject),  the  consider- 
ation of  it,  and  of  its  relations  to  or  bearings  on  other 
facts ;  the  reflection  and  meditation  on  facts  and  on  the 
results,  actual  or  expected,  &c.,  &c.  Thought  also 
takes  cognisance  of  the  representations  of  imagination 
and  of  fancy,  as  well  as  of  other  actual  objects  and 
occurrences. 

2.  Imagination  is  the  picturing  to  ourselves,  as  realities, 
the  objects  or  occurrences  which  have  been  appreciated 
by  thought,  or  the  results  which  rationally  may  be 
deduced  from  these  ;  so  imagination,  properly  so  called, 
represents  only  what  does  exist,  or  what  has  existed,  or 
might,  in  conformity  to  truth,  exist. 

3.  Fancy  is  the  bringing  before  ourselves,  and  present- 
ing to  our  mind,  ideas  of  supposed  things  which  either 
are  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  images  of  facts ;  or  which  are 
monstrous  in  themselves ;  that  is,  creations  of  a  voluntary 
exertion  of  mind,  without  reference  to  principles  or 
experiences,  or  truth  or  possibility ;  and,  therefore,  often 
fancy  represents  what  could  not  exist, 

1.  Thought,  by  itself,  when  it  excludes  the  use  of 
imagination  and  of  fancy,  makes  a  man  not  indeed  a 
useless  member  of  the  human  family,  but  certainly  an 
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inferior  servant  in  it — a  gatherer  of  fuel,  a  caterer  of  raw 
food  for  the  feast  of  human  intellectual  life.  But  thought, 
associating  itself  with  imagination,  and  keeping  fancy 
in  control,  procures  and  elaborates  the  material  for  the 
completion  of  God's  glorious  temple  (his  people),  built 
upon  truth,  in  beauty,  to  perfection. 

2.  Imagination,  if  not  joined  with  and  ruled  by 
thought,  is  at  best  amusing  and  playful — a  spice  in  a 
sweet  morsel,  not  a  portion  of  a  real  feast — and  is  apt 
soon  to  degenerate  into  mere  fancy ;  but  when  associated 
with  thought,  it  is  the  glorifier  of  truth,  it  becomes  part 
of  the  life  of  our  existence,  and  its  magic  weaves  the 
mere  threads  of  isolated  truths  into  the  bright  and  beau- 
tiful web  of  poetic  feeling  and  manifestation. 

3.  Fancy,  when  it  is  otherwise  admitted  or  tolerated 
than  under  the  strict  discipline  of  thought,  is  no  more, 
in  real  life,  than  the  laughing  gas  would  be  in  an  enter- 
tainment ;  but,  under  control,  and  kept  from  exercising 
any  command,  fancy  becomes  a  useful  handmaid  to 
thought  and  imagination. 

Thought  alone,  excluding  the  other  two,  is  personified 
in  certain  dry,  unpolished,  uncompanionable,  and  gener- 
ally narrow  and  bigoted  professors  and  scholars,  whether 
in  religious  or  other  scientific  departments. 

Imagination,  without  the  control  and  guidance  of 
thought,  is  personified  in  many  of  our  poetical  writers ; 
and  even  in  the  best  of  them,  imagination  too  often 
usurps  the  judgment-seat  which  ought  to  be  the  tri- 
bunal of  thought.  It  soon  degenerates  into  fancy,  if 
not  accompanied  by  a  real  and  courageous  love  of 
truth. 

Mere  fancy  is  personified  in  all  superstitious  persons, 
and  in  many  writers  of  a  kind  of  poetry,  and  teachers  of 
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a  kind  of  religion,  whicli  meet  an  accordant  string  in  the 
mind  and  heart  of  those  who  do  not  appreciate,  nor  look 
for,  nor  care  for,  truth. 

None  of  these  three  can  be  dispensed  with  by  the  real 
poet  or  true  philosopher. 

That  thought  joined  with  imagination  should  be  most 
desirable,  is  easily  conceived ;  but  that  that  mother  of 
monsters,  fancy,  should  be  also  needful,  may  at  first  seem 
questionable. 

In  order  to  the  most  clear  and  impressive  apprehen- 
sion or  proof  of  some  truths,  it  is  needful  to  swppoae  the 
contrary,  and  to  show  that  this  contrary  cannot  be.  This 
contrary  is  the  pure  conception  of  fancy,  under  the  com- 
mand of  thought,  and  for  the  purposes  of  thought.  In 
that  most  exact  of  sciences,  mathematics,  such  supposi- 
tions, such  productions  of  fancy,  are  needful,  and  the 
clearest  proof  (called  reditctio  adabsurdum)  is  attained  by 
the  use  of  these.  As  their  existence  is  contrary  to  truth, 
so  their  overthrow  proves  the  truth.  And  in  philoso- 
phical research,  and  in  the  highest  philosophy,  that  of 
religion,  the  same  use  of  fancy  is  profitable  and  requi- 
site for  the  education  of  the  child  of  God  in  the  discern- 
ment of  good  and  evil.  The  simplest  use  of  it  is  in 
such  argument  as  this,  *^If  Satan  cast  out  Satan,"  &c., 
or  fancy  evil  casting  out  evil, — and  you  wiU  see  that 
that  which  casts  out  evil  cannot  be  evil,  for  then  evil 
would  be  good ;  that  which  overthrows  the  power  of  evil 
cannot  be  the  power  of  evil,  but  the  fancied  fact  is  that 
Satan,  the  power  of  evil  personified,  does  so,  which  is 
false,  and  the  contrary  thus  shown  to  be  true. 

Fancy^s  power  and  peculiar  department  is  to  create 
ideas  of  impossibilities,  that  is,  of  what,  in  its  own 
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nature,  cannot  be,  as  it  would  contradict  itselE  And  in 
order  to  do  so,  it  loses  sight  of  the  truth ;  for  we  cannot, 
at  the  same  time,  even  fancy  anything  and  its  contrary 
to  be  true.  We  can  imagine  a  plank  four  yards  long, 
and  a  gulf  eight  yards  wide,  but  we  cannot  imagine 
that  gulf  bridged  by  that  plank.  Yet,  putting  out  of 
sight  the  truth  of  the  excess  of  the  measure  of  the  gulf, 
and  looking  only  to  the  existence,  not  to  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  plank  and  gulf,  we  can^wcy  the  one  a  bridge 
for  the  other. 

We  can  imagine  a  good  being,  and  can  call  that  being 
"  God."  We  cannot  imagine  that  good  being  doing  evil. 
But  Fancy,  putting  out  of  sight  the  true  characteristic  of 
the  being,  and  only  looking  to  the  existence  of  God,  can 
picture  "  God  "  doing  "  mZ.'* 

We  can  imagine  a  loving  being;  but  we  cannot 
imagine  that  loving  being  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of 
the  beloved,  or  satisfied  while  the  beloved  suffers.  We 
may  call  the  loving  being  either  "  mother  "  or  "  God ;" 
but  Fancy,  losing  sight  of  the  characteristic,  can  picture 
either  the  mother  or  the  God  indifferent  or  satisfied, 
while  the  beloved  is  suffering. 

This  case  I  have  purposely  introduced,  in  order  to 
draw  attention  to  the  inattention  which  in  important 
matters  we  are  apt  to  show  towards  important  details ; 
for  our  own  consciousness  of  this  habitual  inattention 
will  be  most  useful  to  free  us  from  superstition,  while  the 
knowledge,  by  others,  of  this  tendency  in  us,  gives  them 
a  fearful  power  of  working  upon  us  through  our  fancies ; 
that  is,  without  reference  to  actual  truth,  or  in  contra- 
diction to  it. 

It  is  clear  that  a  mother  may,  as  a  general  rule,  be 
a  loving  being,  yet  we  can  imagine  a  mother  more  than 
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indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  her  child,  even  of  a  child  she 
had  loved. 

But  the  "  indifferent  mother*'  is  not  a  "  loving  mother T 
she  is  changed ;  and  fancy  has  lost  sight  of  that  truth. 
•    And  as  for  the  God  who  is  indifferent,  or  is  satisfied 
while  his  offspring  suffers,  if  such  an  idea  be  not  a  mon- 
strous fancy,  He  is  changed,  He  is  no  more  a  loving  being. 

If  the  loving  God  can  change,  the  idea  may  bear  the 
scrutiny  of  thought,  or  it  may  be  imagined. 

Otherwise  it  is  a  monstrous  idea,  the  child  of  truth- 
neglecting  fancy. 

So  sadly  has  fancy  been  adopted  into  the  place  of 
thought  and  imagination,  especially  in  what  is  called 
poetry,  and  by  false  poets,  that  "  poetic  licence  "  is  an 
expression  for  departure  from  truth;  and  in  German, 
"to  forge,"  "to  feign/'  "to  obtain  by  skill  in  poetry," 
are  expressed  by  the  same  word,  and  that  word  has  the 
word  ^^poet "  for  its  root. 

What  we  think  and  what  we  imagine  is  too  often 
called  "  uncertain ;"  while  what  is  fancied  is  made  the 
foundation  of  our  characters  here,  and  of  our  hope 
hereafter ;  as  if  fancy's  creations  were  very  truth. 

If  we  really  thinh,  then  we  shall  carefully  try  our 
thoughts,  It^i  fancies  creep  in  in  their  place.  When  we 
exert  imagination,  we  should  use  the  same  precaution, 
for  there  is  still  more  danger. 

But  in  the  right  application  and  use  of  thought  and 
imagination,  we  have  the  best  safety  from  the  flights  of 
fancy. 

Thought  will  appreciate,  and  imagination  will  depict, 
the  true  revealed  character  of  God,  and  we  shall  worship 
Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

Thought  will  observe,  weigh,  and  prove  the  cha- 
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racteristics  of  good  and  bad  men,  of  happy  and  miser- 
able men,  and  imagination  will  depict  sufferings  to  be 
shunned  and  joys  to  be  sought  on  earth  and  in  heaven ; 
and  will,  in  the  outlines  of  truth  and  colouring  of  beauty, 
set  before  us  the  way,  the  life,  and  the  truth :  holiness 
in  patience,  and  peace  of  mind  here ;  holiness  in  per- 
fection, and  glory  hereafter. 

And  fancy,  where  shall  her  place  be? 

Our  fancies  shall  be  kept  under,  in  their  proper  posi- 
tion ;  they  shall  be  to  us  stepping-stones  through  floods 
of  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  while  we  keep  them  under 
our  feet,  our  thoughts  shall  embrace  the  universe,  our 
imagination  shall  soar  to  heaven.  We  shall  behold  and 
represent  the  Almighty,  the  Holy,  the  Good,  as  He  is ; 
and  if  we  sink  into  dust  while  adoring  his  glory,  we  soon 
shall  awake  up  in  his  likeness,  and  be  satisfied. 
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DID  GOD  MAKE  IT  NECESSAEY  THAT  MAN 
SHOULD  SIN? 

This  is  not  only  a  curious  question,  "but  it  is  a  neces- 
sary question,  which  forces  itself  upon  the  mind  of 
any  one  who  follows  on  to  know  the  character  of  GrOD, 
as  the  Bible  not  only  permits,  but  requires. 

Perhaps  the  question  is  generally  accompanied  by  the 
idea,  that  unless  GrOD  made  it  necessary,  it  could  not 
have  been  so.  And  the  suggestion  that  this  is  a  mistake, 
may  seem  strange,  almost  blasphemous,  to  a  mind  unac- 
customed to  acquaint  itself  with  GOD — a  mind  trained  to 
look  from  a  distance,  instead  of  drawing  near  to  God  ; 
taught  that  the  unveiling  of  all  mystery  would  be  the 
doing  away  with  all  reverence  of  GoD. 

Too  common  it  is  to  find  a  mind  in  this  state,  a  state 
dishonouring  GOD,  and  disgraceful  to  man,  whom  GOD 
desires  to  acquaint  himself  with  Him,  and  whom  God 
rebukes,  as  for  a  shameful  fault,  for  ignorance  of  Him 
and  of  his  will. 

Yet  all  truths  which  are  principles,  or  which  im- 
mediately depend  upon  principles,  are  eternally  true; 
and  the  necessity  is  equally  eternal,  that  anything  that 
is  according  to  those  eternal  principles  should  be  so. 
Therefore  it  is  impossible  that  God  should  have  made  the 
principles  to  be  so,  for  they  are  eternal^  and  not  made ; 
neither  could  God  have  made  the  necessity  for  anything 
to  be  so  which  is  according  to  those  principles ;  for  the 
necessity  is  eternal,  and  not  made  to  be. 

For  instance,  a  principle,  ox  first  truth,  on  which  others 
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are  founded,  "  that  a  straight  line  lies  evenly  between  its 
two  extremes/'  is  eternal.  This  is  true,  was  true,  ever 
will  be  true,  even  if  there  never  was  a  straight  line 
actually  made.  And  God  did  not  make  this  principle 
to  be  true — ^it  is  so  in  its  own  nature. 

And  a  fact  directly  dependent  thereon  is  also  eternally 
true ;  for  instance,  "  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  en- 
close a  space."  This  truth  God  did  not  Tnake  to  be  true, 
— it  is  eternally  so.  These  truths  have  no  beginning  of 
being  so,  no  time  at  which  they  were  made  to  be. 

So,  also,  an  intelligent  being  is  capable  of  knowing 
and  of  being  ignorant  (we  mean  this  when  we  say 
"  intelligent^^). 

And  if  an  intelligent  being  is  given  an  existence,  it 
must,  at  its  origin,  either  be  ignorant ;  or  must  be  caused 
to  know  by  some  power  not  in  itself;  or  must  acquire 
knowledge  for  itself,  with  or  without  assistance  from  any 
other  being. 

All  this  is  true  upon  principle — GOD  did  not  cause  it 
to  be  so.  If  there  were  no  God,  if  GoD  never  did  any- 
thing, still  it  would  be  eternally  true  that  such  must  be 
the  case  with  an  intelligent  being,  if  any  such  should 
ever  exist,  here  or  anywhere  else. 

To  say  the  contrary  would  be  to  aflSrm  that  intel- 
ligence was  not  intelligence,  or  that  knowledge  and 
ignorance  were  not  knowledge  and  ignorance,  which 
would  be  absurd. 

This  may  seem  very  foolish  talking  to  those  who  are 
not  aware  how,  in  all  true  science,  the  greatest  things 
depend  always  on  such  simple  truths  as  these — truths  so 
simple  that  the  conceited  minds  of  men  naturally  sneer 
at  them ;  and  it  is  only  those  whose  conceit  is  cured  by 
a  real  earnest  feeling  of  their  want  to  know  the  truth, 
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who  know  how  to  value  these  simple  truths,  as  the 
keys  which  unlock  the  treasures  of  science,  of  what- 
ever nature  it  be,  whether  mathematical,  political,  or 
religious. 

Now,  if  it  he  granted  that  an  intelligent  being  must 
either  be  ignorant  from  the  beginning  of  his  being ;  or 
be  given  knowledge  by  a  power  not  in  himself;  or  must, 
with  or  without  aid,  acquire  knowledge  by  observation 
and  experience — ^it  will  follow  from  thence  that  maw,  an 
intelligent  being,  is  in  this  case ;  God  made  him  an  in- 
telligent being,  and  therefore  made  him  imder  the  rule 
of  that  truth — that  eternal  truth,  which  was  not  made 
true,  but  is  so  of  itself. 

God  made  man  also  a  being  capable  of  feeling — of 
feeling  love  and  hatred,  of  feeling  happiness  and  misery, 
of  feeling  satisfaction  and  disappointment. 

God  made  the  beasts  too,  with  something  resembling 
these  capabilities  of  feeling,  though  in  a  lower  degree. 
But  they  are  wonderfully  different  from  men,  not  merely 
in  their  being  a  lower  kind  of  beings ;  but  especially  in 
their  seeming  to  know,  so  much  letter  than  men,  what 
to  love,  what  to  hate,  what  will  give  them  pleasure  or 
pain,  satisfaction  or  disappointment;  so  that,  except 
where  man  interferes  with  them,  the  beasts  and  birds 
appear  to  be  much  wiser  and  better  than  men. 

But  they  are  not  so ;  yet  they  are  evidently  guided  by 
a  truer  knowledge  than  men,  and  actuated  by  more 
wisdom. 

Yes,  knowledge  is  given  to  them  from  a  power  not  in 
themselves.  They  are  not  urged,  nor  helped,  to  learn  by 
observation  and  experience.  The  bird  that  never  saw 
a  nest,  builds  its  nest  as  well  as  the  most  experienced. 
The  animal  that  never  experienced  a  change  of  climate 
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moves  its  habitation,  or  alters  its  habits,  before  the 
change  comes  that  requires  the  alteration.  The  lamb 
loves  (as  a  lamb  can  love)  its  mother  sheep,  and  hates 
and  flees  from  the  wolf,  though  it  never  saw  a  wolf  before. 

In  loving  what  it  is  well  for  it  to  love,  and  in  doing 
what  is  well  for  it  to  do,  the  animal  obeys  true  know- 
ledge and  wisdom,  and  hence  enjoys  such  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  as  its  nature  is  capable  of;  and  the  glory  of 
Him  who  made  it  so,  and  whose  knowledge  leads  it  and 
whose  wisdom  guides  it,  is  as  great  thereby,  as  it  can  be 
by  means  of  beings  so  constituted. 

They  are  not  virtuous  in  doing  these  things.  The 
knowledge  given  them  is  not  theirs ;  the  wisdom  given 
them  is  not  theirs.  If  they  do  not  err,  it  is  because  of 
that  knowledge  and  that  wisdom,  not  their  own.  They 
are  innocent,  but  they  are  not  virtuous.  They  glorify 
Him  who  made  them,  but  they  cannot  partake  of  his 
GLORY.  They  are  his  creatures.  That  partaking  is 
reserved  necessarily  for  his  offspring. 

And  because  man  is  his  offspring,  Grod  does  not  put 
knowledge  or  wisdom  into  him,  as  He  does  into  the 
beasts  and  birds  (which  knowledge  and  wisdom,  influ- 
encing them,  we  call  instinct) .  At  least,  God  does  this  for 
men  only  in  a  very  small  degree,  as  in  infancy — just 
enough  to  preserve  life  till  they  have  an  opportunity, 
by  reason  of  use,  to  have  their  senses  exercised  to  dis- 
cern good  and  evil. 

The  lower  animals,  by  instinct,  obey  God  without 
knowing  why ;  therefore  their  obedience  is  not  virtue, 
nor  would  their  disobedience  be  sin  or  doing  wickedly, 
though  it  would  be  doing  wrong — going  the  wrong  way 
to  be  happy  or  satisfied,  and  destruction  would  be  the 
result. 
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But  man  being  given  a  higher  capacity,  and  being 
intended  by  God  for  a  higher  state — ^being  given  a  life 
from  Grod,  as  His  offspring,  and  a  will  and  a  choice, 
God  would  undo  his  own  work,  and  hinder  his  own  pur- 
pose, if  He  kept  these  his  children  under  the  power  of 
His  knowledge  and  wisdom ;  or  i£  He  guided  them  by 
instinct,  like  beasts  which  obey  they  know  not  why, 
instead  of  by  couneel^  which  they  must  learn  to  know 
and  to  obey,  from  choice. 

So  He  set  man  in  the  world,  gave  him  a  body,  with 
senses,  which  are  capable  of  perceiving  good,  beautifol, 
and  pleasant  qualities,  and  bad,  ui^leasant  qualities,  as 
well  as  a  mind  capable  of  judging  of  causes  and  effects, 
and  of  understanding  advice,  and  comparing  it  with 
experience. 

But  this  very  advice,  whether  given  as  a  hint  or  as  a 
command,  man  cannot  appreciate  unless  God  makes  him 
do  so  by  instinct,  like  a  beast,  or  unless  he  learns  to  do 
so  by  experience. 

He,  therefore,  by  eternal  necessity,  not  being  taught 
instinctively  (which  would  lower  him  to  a  beast),  and 
not  having  learned  by  experience,  is  ignorant,  and  igno- 
rant he  must  be, — till  he  learns. 

God  may  go  on  setting  truth  before  him,  urging  lum, 
beseeching  him  to  observe  and  consider,  and  threatening 
him  or  punishing  him,  in  order  to  act  upon  his  mind,  to 
bring  more  forcibly  home  to  his  feelings  what  is  good 
and  what  is  bad ;  but  unless  God  were  to  give  up  his 
purpose  in  causing  an  offspring  to  be,  who  should  over- 
come evil,  and  reign  at  length  with  their  Father  in 
heaven — unless  He  were  to  fail  in  this  his  intent,  and,  in 
despair  or  impatience,  to  bring  instinct  to  act  upon  men 
as  upon  beasts,  man  must  be  in  ignorance  till  he  leaxns, 
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aad  while  in  ignorance,  lie  plainly  cannot  know  how  to 
choose  the  good  or  refuse  the  evil. 

Th^e  is  but  one  path  to  heaven,  one  line  of  conduct 
which  results  in  happiness,  one  state  of  mind,  heart,  and 
action,  which  can  prevail  in  those  who  are  advancing  to 
heaven,  or  who  can  possibly  enjoy  heaven. 

God  has  not  made  this  to  be  so.  It  is  eternally  so, 
and  could  not  be  otherwise. 

Man  cannot  at  first  know  this  one  path,  this  one 
line  of  conduct  from  the  other  numberless  paths  and 
lines  that  present  themselves;  therefore,  in  ignorance 
he  wanders  astray,  and  when  God  gives  him  a  law 
to  guide  him,  he  does  not  know  that  it  is  good,  nay, 
he  does  not  know  that  GrOD  is  good,  till  he  learns 
it.  If  he  knew  it  without  Ihis,  it  would  be  mere  animal 
ijistinct. 

Therefore  he  sins,  he  does  wrong,  he  gets  a  habit 
of  doing  wrong.  GrOD  must  have  known  this  certain 
result  of  the  certain  original  ignorance  of  intelligent, 
untaught,  inexperienced  beings;  and  God  would  not  have 
it  otherwise,  because  the  only  possible  alternative  would 
be  for  God  to  enter  in  with  power,  and  undo  his  work, 
and  deprive  his  offspring  of  the  possibility  of  ever 
reigning  with  Him  over  creation,  and  deprive  Himself 
of  the  pleasure,  the  glory  He  intended  to  Himself  in 
having  such  an  offspring. 

God  did  not  make  it  necessary  lliat  man  should  sin ; 
but  God  knew  it  was  certain  that  such  a  being  would 
sin,  would  be  ignorant,  and  mistaken,  and  so  love  amiss, 
choose  wrong,  trust  wrong,  do  wrong ;  and  God  provided 
accordingly  for  the  salvation  of  his  people  from  all  this, 
that  is,  from  their  sins — not  hurriedly,  not  suddenly, 
not  so  as  to  bridle  them  like  beasts,  and  rule  them  like 
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slaves,  bnt  with  patience,  with  long-snffaing,  widi  lore, 
with  self-deTotioii. 

Whosoerer  thus  sees  that  the  fiJl  of  man  was  certain, 
will  not  trj  to  eaxuse  sol,  for  he  will  understand  that  m 
is  choosing  and  doing  what  is  his  own  misery  and  destrmc 
tion.  Whether  there  be  room  for  blame  or  not,  he  will 
want  to  be  saved  from  doing  this;  and  if  he  reaDj-  does 
want  to  be  saved,  and  if  he  learns  to  see  €rOD  as 
his  Saviour  as  well  as  Father,  he  will  blame  himself 
sincerely  for  slighting,  dishonouring,  disobeying  rfiat 
good  GrOD ;  he  will  not  possibly  dream  of  winning  his 
Grod's  love  by  his  own  goodness,  for  he  will  know  and 
feel  that  goodness  is  what  he  wants  to  get.  He  will  see 
that  having  in  his  ignorance  sinned ;  and  then,  in  the 
habit  of  sin,  sinned  against  knowledge,  he  could  but 
have  sunk  for  ever,  and  ever,  and  ever,  if  GrOD  were  not 
what  He  is — gracious,  loving,  unchanging ;  never  pro- 
voked to  treat  his  ofl&pring  as  beasts,  by  placing  them 
under  his  own  authoritative  guidance,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  deprive  them  of  choice  and  fireedom ;  never  provoked 
to  give  up  teaching  them,  pleading  with  them,  and  even, 
with  pain  to  his  own  heart,  chastising  them,  so  long  as 
they  continue  in  error.  In  short,  he  who  will  tbilow  up 
this  subject  from  its  simple  beginning  to  its  e:xalted 
and  wondeifol  end,  will  see  and  feel  how  good  Grod  is ; 
let  us  not  say,  although  He  made  man  so  that  his  fsSl 
was  sure,  but  h  cause  He  made  man  so  free,  and  leffc  hiTn 
so  free,  that  his  fiJl  was  certain,  as  certain  as  his  original 
Ignorance. 

If  this  were  all,  then  Grod  would  be  indeed  as  bad  as 
some  paint  Him — ^worse  than  any  ever  painted  Satan. 

But  this  is  not  aU;  if  GrOD,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
Ucsaedness  of  having  an  oj^tpring  to  reign  witifi  Him,  as 
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well  as  a  creation  to  obey  his  decrees,  gave  existence  to 
intelligent,  spiritual  beings,  free — ^yet  ignorant,  and  there- 
fore certain  to  destroy  themselves — He  did  so  with  the 
purpose  of  saving  them  from  destruction,  and  in  the 
determination  to  plead  with  them,  to  devote  Himself 
for  them,  to  show  them  that  He  is  grieved  for  them,  to 
prove  to  them  that  his  end  is  not  gained  so  long  as  they 
persevere  in  error  and  in  self-destruction.  GoD  in  Christy 
reconciling  the  world  to  Himself,  shows  this,  and  they 
who  see  it  are  Christians. 

This  nde  of  God,  not  to  interfere  so  as  to  reduce  men 
to  the  condition  of  beasts  urged  by  instinct,  does  not  at 
all  imply  that  God  never  overcomes  our  will  by  mere 
power ;  but  if  He  does,  the  result  is  his,  not  ours.  He 
has  not  forced  us  to  willy  but  to  act  without  our  will, 
and,  so  far,  we  are  neither  virtuous  nor  wicked  in  what 
is  done  by  Him  through  our  mere  instrumentality. 

In  his  beneficence  God  may  sometimes  thus  act,  to 
prevent  dreadful  evils,  and  to  bring  about  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy. 

This  last,  however,  it  would  seem,  God  does  more 
frequently  by  temporary  non-interference,  by  withholding 
for  a  season  his  pleading,  his  drawing  love.  For  though 
it  is  a  real  choice  by  which  man  rejects  the  good  and 
selects  the  evil,  or  the  contrary,  yet  that  choice  plainly 
cannot  make  objects  for  itself,  but  man  can  only  choose 
what  God  is  pleased  to  offer  to  him,  and  when  God 
offers  it ;  so,  if  GoD,  for  a  season,  withholds  any  renewed 
act  of  grace,  the  man  who  has  chosen  the  wrong  course 
will  go  on  in  it,  and  to  his  own  hurt  fulfil  his  own  evil 
purpose,  and  learn  a  lesson  which  required  all  this. 
This  will  be  equally  the  case  with  a  nation.  And  any 
one  could  predict  with  certainty  the  condition  of  a  man 
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or  a  people  who,  in  a  downward  course,  are  left  to  them- 
selves :  that  they  would  sink  lower  and  deeper,  as  long 
as  they  are  so  left. 

When  God  does  teach  and  plead  by  his  renewed 
counsel,  and  by  the  renewed  manifestation  of  his  love, 
it  is  not  to  prevent  destruction  to  him  who  sinSy  but  to 
prevent  him  from  going  on  sinning — ^not  merely  to  save 
man  from  being  destroyed,  but  to  save  him  who  is 
destroyed. 
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Uncertainty  as  to  results  or  consequences  tends  to 
prevent  a  certainty  of  motives.  The  more  reason  we  see 
to  be  certain  of  the  results,  the  more  we  are  influenced 
by  the  motives  to  seek  or  to  avoid  those  results. 

This  shows  itself  in  the  little  effect,  in  society,  of  the 
motives  to  go  on  in  the  way  to  heaven,  or  to  hold  back 
from  the  way  to  hell. 

The  ordinary  theology  which  represents  God  as  being 
arbitrary,  or  acting  upon  his  own  will,  without  being 
influenced  by  events  or  circumstances,  and  as  being 
inscrutable,  or  acting  so  as  to  have  his  rules  of  action 
beyond  all  investigation  and  understanding,  leads  to  the 
introduction  of  ideas  into  our  religion  which  deceive 
us ;  and  while  most  men  suppose  such  ideas  of  God 
render  our  expectations  sure  with  regard  to  heaven  and 
hell,  they  really  have  quite  the  opposite  tendency. 

God  is  represented  as  meeting  a  difficulty,  in  the  way 
of  our  salvation,  by  a  scheme  which,  it  is  generally 
affirmed  and  admitted,  would  never  have  entered  into 
man's  contemplation,  being  quite  out  of  the  ordinary 
course,  and  a  mystery  beyond  comprehension. 

The  necessity  for  this  scheme  arises,  as  is  affirmed, 
from  the  impossibility  that  a  jtist  God  can  freely 
forgive. 

And'  it  is  explained  that  Christ's  saving  us  from  our 
sins  means  saving  us  from  the  punishment  of  our  sins. 

As  if  the  punishment  was  "  sin, 
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However^  tliis  being  asserted,  then  it  is  taught  that 
Grod  punished  Jesus,  though  innocent,  in  the  place  or 
instead  of  the  guilty. 

And  Grod  is  represented  as  haying  thus  provided  a 
means  whereby,  on  fuU  satisfaction  being  receired  by 
Him  for  the  sins  of  ally  He  msij  freely  forgive  the  sins 
of  those  who  believe* 

Without  attempting  to  compare  the  ideas  of  receiving 
fuU  satisfactim,  and  then  being jti«^  in  forffiving,  we  will 
only  consider  how  infinitely  beyond  the  reason  and  the 
imagination  of  man  this  scheme  is. 

According  to  it  man  is  in  a  condition,  through  sin,  in 
wliich,  as  £eu:  as  he  could  see  or  conceive,  he  was  hope- 
lessly lost 

But  Grod  is  said  to  reveal  this  scheme  of  salvation, — 
and,  beyond  all  hope  or  possibility  of  expectation,  a  good 
many  sinners  are  to  be  saved ;  but  so  that  we  must  not 
suppose  that  aU  shall  be  saved.  Many  may  be  firmly 
persuaded  that  they  are  among  those  to  be  saved,  judg- 
ing by  their  own  estimate  of  their  own^^l^  or  of  their 
own  holiness;  but  some  of  these  we  may  expect  to  see 
mistaken  and  disappointed.  Who  can  then  be  certain 
that  he  may  not  end  by  being  so  ? 

K  this  scheme  were  true,  the  utmost  certainty  of 
heaven,  of  ultimate  happiness,  that  any  one  could  have, 
would  then  be  this  i  ^  Jf  I  am  not  mistaken  in  my 
estimate  of  my  ^th  or  of  my  holiness,  then  I  have  safe 
ground  of  hope." 

This  is  not  certainty,  but  very  absolute  uncertainty. 

Again,  as  to  hell : 

When  (as  it  is  asserted)  men  were  lost,  so  that  (as  is 
affirmed)  Grod's  word  secured  their  endless  damnation, 
and  man's  wisdom  could  conceive  no  possible  escape. 
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Grod,  contrary  to  all  that  man  had  reason  to  expect, 
found  a  way  to  prevent  that  from  coming  upon  sinners 
which  He  had  threatened ;  and  we  are  told  that  we  must 
believe  that  his  word  is  kept  as  to  the  death  of  the  guilty, 
if  He  punishes  an  infinitely  great  Innocent  Person  in- 
stead ;  and  that  He  is  then  just  in  forgiving  as  many  as 
believe  this. 

Now,  if  God  did  this  once.  He  could,  perhaps,  do  it 
twice.     Keasoning  from  analogy,  we  might  expect  it. 

And  it  will  not  do  to  say,  God  has  given  us  no  reve- 
lation of  any  such  intention.  He  has  not  as  yet,  nor 
is  it  pretended  that  He  gave  any  notice  of  the  other 
scheme  till  He  thought  jit  to  do  so.  Men  were  long  in 
darkness  about  it,  as  we  are  told  now. 

Till  then,  according  to  that  scheme  itself,  man  had  as 
little  right  to  expect  salvation  from  his  doom,  as  he  has 
now  to  expect  that  God  will  find  a  way  to  fulfil  his 
word  about  hell,  without  damning  the  unbelievers  at  aU, 

It  is  not  pretended  that  from  the  scheme,  if  received, 
it  could  be  argued  certainly  that  God  would  again  find 
a  way  of  satisfying  his  justice  without  the  destruction 
threatened ;  but  only  that  He  might  do  so. 

And  the  damnation  of  unbelievers  is  so  far  uncertain. 

It  does  not  depend  on  the  assurance  of  God's  word ; 
for  if  He  found  out  a  way  once  to  satisfy  that  word, 
without  doing  or  sufiering  to  be  done,  to  the  threatened 
persons,  the  things  threatened,  it  is  plainly  possible  that 
He  might  do  it  again ;  and  if  we  are  taught  that  we 
must  believe  that  He  keeps  his  word,  by  this  scheme, 
assuredly  the  same  teachers  cannot  deny  that  we  may 
believe  that  He  could  possibly  and  might  probably  do  a 
similar  thing  again,  without  more  violence  to  his  truth. 

Our  hope  of  heaven,  then,  according  to  this  scheme  of 
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salvation,  depends,  in  each  man's  case,  on  his  judgment 
of  himself.  He  is  told  he  cannot  be  sure  of  any  one 
else,  which  makes  it  plain  how  he  is  to  be  sure  for  him- 
self; and  that  it  is  not  because  Grod's  eternal  purpose  is 
to  save  sinners — for  that  would  make  him  as  sure  for 
any  and  for  all  as  for  himself— hut  simply  because  he 
feels  sure  that  he  is  a  believer  (in  the  sense  that  the  Bible 
speaks  of  believers),  and  that  he  is  right  in  his  judgment 
of  himself,  though  thousands  of  others,  who  think  they  too 
are  safe  in  the  same  way,  are  probably  horribly  mistaken. 

And  is  this  certainty  ? 

A  hope  of  heaven,  depending  on  a  man's  judgment  of 
himself,  a  fallible  man ! 

And  as  for  his  expectation  of  hell  for  unbelieving 
sinners : 

It  depends  on  his  persuasion  that  Grod  will  not  again 
(as  He  is  said  to  have  done  once)  do  something  exactly 
contrary  to  what  his  plain  words  naturally  convey ;  that 
God  will  not  again  find  a  way  to  satisfy  Himself  by 
some  means  as  utterly  beyond  our  comprehension  or 
expectation,  as  the  means  He  is  said  to  have  found  to 
prevent  the  punishment  firom  being  executed  on  the 
former  occasion,  as  it  was  threatened. 

AVho  can  say  he  may  not  be  mistaken  in  both  case  s ; 
or  that  he  is  forming  a  ri^t  judgment  on  a  subject 
in  which  man  is  peculiarly  liable  to  err — that  is,  on  his 
own  spiritual  state? 

And  diat  he  is  £>iming  a  ri^t  judgment,  when  he 
biiiiL-  iji^i  Will  Liv^    .:         not  do  again  what  He  once 
^  aometfaing  of  the  -     ic  nature? 

it  be  ttp^ai^;  it  is  not  aigued  that  a  man  is 

mistaken  as  to  liis  hope,  or  as  to  hell,  but 

>  ia  either  case;  upon  the  supposition 
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of  the  truth  of  the  scheme  of  salvation  from  punishment 
by  vicarious  substitution,  or  punishing  the  innocent 
instead  of  the  guilty. 

Whether  it  be  acknowledged  to  be  little  understood, 
or  whether  it  be  supposed  to  be  well  understood,  that 
scheme  leaves  the  man  who  thinks  about  it  in  un- 
certainty. 

And  what  is  the  certainty  worth,  of  the  man  who  does 
not  think  about  it  ? 

Many,  very  many,  are  uncertain  about  both  heaven 
and  hell,  because  they  try  to  trust  their  own  faith,  and 
do  not  trust  God's  faithfulness. 

How  different  is  the  certainty  of  the  real,  scriptural, 
reasonable  truth — 

That  there  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked ! 

That  God  Himself  having  made  man  in  his  own 
image,  his  own  offspring — a  thinking,  reasoning,  feeling 
spirit,  with  a  feeling  body ;  after  causing  such  a  being 
to  be,  could  not  make  him  happy  while  sinful,  nor 
deliver  him  from  misery  while  hating  the  good  and 
choosing  the  evil,  nor  save  him  from  going  to  hell  if  he 
dies  in  that  state. 

It  is  impossible  that  any  substitution  of  punishment 
can  make  a  wicked  man  happy,  or  save  him  from  the 
effect  of  his  own  evil-doings.  Nothing  can  save  him 
from  that  destruction  and  misery  (which  is  bad  here  and 
hell  hereafter),  except  such  a  change  in  himself  as  he 
can,  of  himself,  never  even  seek  for;  a  change  from 
hating  good  to  loving  good;  a  change  from  being  a 
slave  to  evil  habits,  and  so  doing  evil,  to  being  free  from 
evil  habits  and  influences,  free  and  willing  to  do  right ; 
a  change  which  is  wrought  by  grace  through  faith,  and 
is  salvation  from  sin. 
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That  God  is  good,  is  the  ground  of  certainty  that 
the  wicked  man  must  be  in  the  misery  and  destruction 
which  his  condition — in  this  life  or  in  the  next,  in  this 
body  or  out  of  it — renders  him  capable  of  suflfering. 
And  this,  enhanced  in  the  future  state  by  the  higher 
condition  of  power  to  feel  and  appreciate  good  and  evil, 
is  hell — certain  hell.  God  Himself  could  not  make  it 
otherwise  than  that  a  spirit,  full  of  hatred  and  enmity 
to  his  Father  and  King,  full  of  evil  passions  and  evil 
deeds,  should  be  in  hell,  unless  God  can  cause  any- 
thing to  be  so  and  not  to  be  so,  at  the  same  time, 
which  is  absurd. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  go  into  the  proofs  that  GoD 
is  good;  but  only  to  point  to  the  goodness  of  God,  espe- 
cially as  shown  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  imto 
Himself;  leading  men  whom  nothing  less  than  the 
blood  of  Jesus  would  satisfy  that  God  is  love — leading 
them  to  see,  and  admire,  and  love  goodness  in  GoD. 

The  certainty  of  heaven  depends  on  the  truth  of  God's 
goodness,  God's  love,  which  never  fails. 

Our  present  enjoyment  of  this  certainty  depends  on 
our  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  our  belief  of  and  trust 
in  God  our  Saviour. 

Our  enjoyment  is  our  clinging  to  Him. 

Our  security  is  his  unfailing  love. 

Some  years  ago  I  knew  a  small  farmer,  who  was  a 
religious  man,  and  had  this  testimony  to  his  goodness 
and  sincerity,  that  his  neighbours  resorted  to  him  con- 
stantly for  advice,  on  other  matters  as  well  as  on  reli- 
gion. He  was  an  old  man,  well  esteemed  by  rich  and 
poor. 

He  fell  sick,  and  in  his  sickness  sought  consolation 
in  his  religion. 
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It  failed  him ! 

I  heard  him  say,  "  It  is  all  v^iy  well  while  it  is  not 
tried  and  put  to  sore  proof,  as  it  is  with  me  now.  But 
oh,  it  fails  when  it  is  thus  proved.  It  won't  do!  it 
won't  do  I  My  faith,  my  hope,  where  are  they  ?  what 
are  they  worth  ?  I  am  dying,  and  dying  without  com- 
fort, without  hope." 

Many  heard  him  with  me. 

He  did  not  then  die. 

He  recovered,  and  with  returning  health  he  sought 
again  the  light  of  truth,  the  consolation  of  looking  to 
a  God  of  love. 

He  came  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  obtained  mercy 
and  found  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need. 

Some  months  after,  I  was  in  his  house,  and  several 
neighbours  with  me. 

We  spoke  about  his  illness,  his  recovery,  his  happi- 
ness. He  said,  "Oh,  yes,  friends,  God  has  done  all 
things  well ;  I  love  my  God,  and  can  say,  all  things 
that  have  happened  me,  even  those  sorest  at  the  time, 
work  together  for  good." 

"  How,"  said  another  old  farmer,  "  how  can  you  say 
that?  Do  you  forget  that  you  denied  your  God,  and 
cast  off  all  dependence  on  Him,  and  said  religion  failed 
when  tried  sorely?" 

"No,  my  friends,^^  said  the  old  man;  "I  do  not 
forget ;  I  did  say  my  religion  failed  when  I  was  tried, 
and  so  it  did;  but  why?  because  I  depended  to  my 
grip  of  God,  instead  of  Ood'a  grip  of  me.  I  thought 
I  believed  in  Him  and  loved  Him,  so  that  I  might  be 
sure  of  salvation.  And  it  was  because  He  loved  me  too 
much  to  leave  me  holding  to  such  a  rotten  rope,  that 
He  let  me  fail  so  terribly,  that  I  thought  there  was  rvo 
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hope  when  that  hope  failed  me.  And  I  denied  my 
God ;  I  let  go  my  grip.  But  love,  love  never  faileth. 
And  God  is  love.  And,  oh,  my  ji'oy  is  to  cling  to  Him ; 
but  still  that  is  not  the  ground  of  my  hope  now." 

"  Do  you  see  that  young  woman  "  (his  married  grand- 
daughter), "  with  the  little  child  at  her  breast?  How  it 
clings  to  her,  and  draws  life  and  joy  from  her  bosom ! 
Aye,  let  it  cling;  let  it  be  happy  in  clinging;  let  it 
draw  its  life  so  from  her  bosom.  But  it's  not  the  little 
arms  of  it  that  keep  it  there;  it's  not  its  love  that  keeps  it 
there.  It's  her  arms  that  hold  it ;  it's  her  grip,  not 
its  grip,  that's  to  depend  on. 

*'  So  I  am  now  with  regard  to  my  God : 

"%grip,  my>y. 

"  His  grip,  my  dependence^ 

The  same  unchangeable  character  of  God,  and  change- 
able character  of  man,  which  ensure  the  persevering 
love  of  God  to  his  offspring,  and  his  persevering  in 
setting  the  truth  before  him,  whereby  alone  he  can  be 
made  free ;  his  persevering  in  his  work  of  seeking  and 
saving  that  which  is  lost,  till  he  shall  be  satisfied  with 
his  success:  these  unchangeable  and  changeable  cha- 
racters of  God  and  man  insure  the  misery  and  destruc- 
tion of  man,  as  long  as  he  continues  at  enmity  against 
God,  choosing  death  and  evil  in  place  of  life  and  good. 
Enmity  and  evil  may  last  long ;  and  so  long  their  effect 
is  certain — a  hell  in  man  here,  man  in  hell  hereafter. 

Long !     But  Ood  is  love,  and  love  never  faileth. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  end  of  the  world,  or  the  coming 
of  the  Lord,  so  in  the  case  of  any  one  sinner  being 
saved  from  his  sin,  there  is  no  time  given,  so  that  we 
can  say,  "within  such  and  such  a  time;"  for  time  has 
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nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  As  God  has  given  us 
an  existence,  with  capacity  to  will  and  to  choose ;  so 
He,  when  He  pleads  with  us,  says  always,  ^^  NowT^ 
"Now  is  the  accepted  time,  now  is  the  day  of  salva- 
tion." This  eternal  "now^^  is  essential  in  God's  own 
character. 

He  who  believes  it,  as  God  says  it,  cannot  make  it  an 
excuse  for  deferring.  And  in  proportion  as  the  meaning 
is  understood,  and  the  truth  believed,  will  it  be  taken 
hold  of  by  those  whose  state  in  misery  and  destruction 
needs  salvation  from  sin.  It  is  not,  "Now  sinners 
may  come  to  heaven^  No ;  a  great  gulf  is  fioced  be- 
tween the  sinner  and  heaven,  between  the  unbeliever 
and  life. 

If  we  could  fancy  that  gulf  crossed — the  sinner  in 
heaven — the  unbeliever  in  life — heaven  would  be  hell, 
and  life  would  be  spirit-death.  No ;  I,  you,  anyone,  all, 
must  each  and  every  one  be  no  longer  the  sinner,  nor 
the  unbeliever,  before  we  can  have  life  or  heaven.  The 
gulf  is  between,  not  merely  after  we  die,  but  eternally, 
between  the  sinner  and  happiness  (I  must  be  saved 
from  my  sins)^  between  the  unbeliever  and  life;  I  must 
be  saved  hj  faith — faith  which  purifies  the  heart,  faith 
which  worketh  by  love. 

And  when  shall  this  be,  for  me,  for  you,  for  any  ? 

After  all  this  talk  about  certainty,  if  the  time  be  un- 
certain, if  the  event  be  unfixed  in  its  season,  of  what  use 
the  certainty  ?     May  it  then  never  be  ? 

He  who  gave  me  and  you  freedom  of  will,  does  not 
restrict  us  in  this  respect.  He  does  not  by  a  decree  fix 
the  time,  which  would  indeed  imply  that  He  decreed  the 
means  too,  and  that  we  had  no  real  free  will  in  the 
matter. 
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As  far  as  God's  good-will  towards  man  is  concerned, 
He  says,  "Now!" 

It  lies  with  us  to  defer  the  time,  to  continue  in  un- 
belief, to  defer  joy  and  peace,  to  continue  in  misery  and 
destruction. 

And  if  we  believe  not,  still  He  continueth  holy ;  He 
cannot  deny  himself. 

He  will  not  fix  the  time,  because  He  will  haTe  us, 
each  for  ourselves,  to  fix  it. 

And  will  all  at  last  do  so  ? 

In  answer  I  would  ask,  "  Will  truth  overcome  error  ?  " 
If  not,  "  Is  falsehood  stronger  than  truth  ?  "  Though  we 
cannot  fix  the  length  of  the  struggle,  still  we  know  the 
8tr(mger  must  overcome,  or  else  the  other  would  be  the 
stronger. 

Such  is  a  philosophical  argument,  that  all  shall  at 
last  see  the  truth  and  be  made  firee — ^shall  believe  and  be 
saved. 

A  Scripture  proof  is,  "  Then  cometh  the  end,  when 
He  shall  have  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.  The  last 
enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death." 

There  are  plenty  of  proofs  that  the  event  shall  come, 
which  Jesus  came  to  bring  about, — the  salvation  of 
God's  ofispring  from  their  sins. 

This  is  certain,  because  GOD  is  certain. 

The  time  is  uncertain,  because  we  are  uncertain. 

But  God^s  certainty  is  eternal:  our  uncertainty  is 
not  eternal :  therefore  I  have  such  certain  hope. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHER,  THE  POET,  THE  GENTLEMAN,  AND 
THE  EELIGIOUS  MAN,  IN  THE  CHRISTLAlN. 

The  philosopher,  the  poet,  the  religious  man:  how 
wide  is  the  supposed  difference  between  these ! 

Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with  their  classics  and  mathe- 
matics ;  Belgravia  and  Exeter  Hall,  with  their  polished 
society,  and  their  serious,  religious  meetings, — how  often 
the  frequenters,  the  votaries  of  each,  are  apt  to  extol  their 
own,  and  decry  the  pursuits  of  the  others  I 

How  generally  is  it  supposed  that  the  mathematical 
strictness  and  discriminating  accuracy  of  the  philosopher, 
the  bright  imagination  and  the  inspiring  expression  of 
the  poet,  the  polished  courtesy  and  elegant  address  of 
the  finished  gentleman,  the  serious  devoutness  of  the 
man  of  religious  habits,  are  opposed  and  hostile  to  one 
another ! 

The  admission  of  the  idea  of  this  supposed  natural 
hostility  and  necessary  opposition  produces  a  real,  but 
most  unnatural,  unnecessary  hostility  between  these 
characters. 

The  idea  must  be  repudiated.  The  true  philosopher 
will  ever  be  led  by  the  investigation  of  truth  to  the 
admiration,  the  adoration  of  it ;  and  instead  of  supposing 
that  the  depicting  of  bright,  beautiful,  glorious  scenes, 
acts,  and  expectations,  is  the  province  of  a  truth-despising 
fancy,  true  philosophy  will  lead  him  to  see  that  all  the 
fancies  of  unphilosophical  poets  fall  immeasurably  behind 
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the  truth  in  brightness,  beauty,  and  glory.  The  true 
philosopher  may  never  write  a  poem ;  but  he  will  be  a 
poet — seeing,  feeling,  and,  in  some  shape,  uttering  truth, 
in  its  own  brilliant,  exciting,  triumphant  beauty ;  and 
with  his  foot  upon  his  mathematical  point,  or  upon  his 
chemical  analysis,  or  logical  syllogism,  his  head  wiU  reach 
and  his  hand  will  grasp  the  starry  heavens,  the  out- 
spread creation,  the  doings  of  the  great  Intelligence,  and 
the  purposes  of  the  all-wise  God. 

But  while  he,  standing  on  his  point,  on  his  analysis, 
or  syllogism,  looks  only  at  his  narrow  department,  and 
not  around  and  upwards,  to  all  the  glories  to  which  the 
legitimate  following  up  of  any  truth  must  lead, — ^he  de- 
secrates philosophy,  he  degrades  himself,  and  he  insults 
his  God,  who  made  him  for  a  wider  sphere,  for  a  better 
end ;  he  is  as  mere  a  mechanic  as  any  grinder  that  ever 
turned  a  wheel. 

The  poet,  impelled  by  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  and 
by  a  kind  of  inspiration  which  delights  in  expressing 
the  beautiful  beautifully,  seeks  the  satisfaction  of  his 
passion — often  at  first  in  the  exercise  of  unphilosophical 
fancy,  and  in  fanciful  expressions ;  and  he  thus  sees  and 
paints  brilliant  pictures,  glittering  with  deceptive  bright- 
ness, or  dazzling  with  false  glories. 

There  are  many  minds  which  seek  not  truth,  which 
are  too  unphilosophical,  and  which  take  pleasure  in 
having  the  imagination  morbidly  excited  by  that  which 
gives  them  no  trouble  either  to  collect  or  to  apply.  Such 
minds  find  pleasant,  though  not  wholesome  diet  in  the 
pictures  of  the  fanciful  poet.  They  applaud  him ;  he 
drinks  their  applause,  is  intoxicated,  and  mistakes  it  for 
fame.  He  supposes  that  in  the  realms  of  fancy  brighter 
scenes  are  to  be  found,  higher  flights  to  be  made,  more 
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glory  to  be  attained,  than  in  the  realms  of  serious  truth  ; 
he  pities,  despises  the  philosopher,  with  his  triangles, 
his  retorts,  or  his  logic ;  and  setting  up  his  classical  flag 
in  opposition  to  the  standard  of  science,  he  shows  that 
he  knows  not  the  brightness,  the  glory,  the  truth  of  true 
science ;  he  increases  in  his  ignorance  and  bigotry,  and, 
mistaken  himself,  he  misleads  others ;  makes  to  himself 
a  world,  and  lives  in  it  a  mere  butterfly. 

But  the  true  poet,  in  earnest  to  see,  to  know,  to  feel, 
and  to  express  the  fulness  of  the  beautiful,  will  read 
over  and  will  reflect  on  the  fancies  he  has  created  and 
has  described;  and  while,  perhaps,  admiring  his  own 
work,  feeling  a  degree  of  elegance  in  the  form  in  which 
he  has  clothed  his  ideas,  he  will  feel  still  an  unsatisfied 
yearning — he  will  be  conscious  of  a  painted  lie — ^he  wiU 
be  convinced  that  there  is  brighter  brilliancy,  that  there 
is  higher  exaltation,  that  there  is  more  splendid  glory 
than  he  has  expressed  and  than  he  can  fancy.     If  there 
is  such,  then  it  is  true.     And  the  poet,  driven  by  poetic 
frenzy,  becomes  an  enthusiastic  seeker   of  truth.     A 
bright  fancy  that  consists  not  with  truth  will  gall  his 
soul,  when  it  is  observed  in  his  roughest  sketch,  or  in 
his  most  finished  writing ;  as  lines  out  of  true  perspec- 
tive, or  colours  out  of  true  keeping,  gall  the  eye  of  his 
brother  artist,  who  delineates  his  poetry  upon  his  canvas, 
but  whose  errors  are  more  evident  to  the  outward  senses 
of  ordinary  men.     And  the  poet  will  find,  as  his  mind 
grasps  truth  after  truth,  that  there  is  a  brightness  in 
every  mathematical  fact^  a  brilliancy  in  every  chemical 
jyroofy  a  beauty  in  every  logical  concltision,  and,  above 
all,  a  glory  in  every  truth,  which  the  mere  mathematician, 
chemist,  logician,  historian,  never  dreamed  of;  anymore 
than  the  mere  compounder  of  ink,  or  grinder  of  colours, 
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dreams  of  the  productions  of  the  poet  and  painter,  to 
which  they  lend  their  nnconscious  aid. 

Yet  he  who  despises  his  inkmaker,  he  who  despises 
his  colour-grinder,  is  not  a  poet — fails  in  the  philosophy 
of  his  art — or  he  would  neither  despise  one  who  ministers 
to  his  wants,  nor  feel  otherwise  towards  him  than  with 
sincere  desire  that  he  might,  with  his  lowly  handiwork, 
possess  the  soul  and  the  happiness  of  the  true  poet.  And 
indeed  it  may  be  so.  Many  an  inkmaker  may  "be  a  more 
real  poet  than  the  admired  laureate  who  consumes  his 
ink ;  and  many  a  colour-grinder  may  have  a  more  just 
appreciation  of  the  essentially  beautiful  and  true,  than 
the  artificially-formed  limner  who  uses  his  colours. 
Any— every  inkmaker  and  colour-grinder  may  be  a  true 
poet,  appreciating  and  manifesting  the  truth  in  "beauty, 
and  the  beautiM  in  truth.  This  is  true ;  and  the  poet- 
mind  will  feel  a  ray  of  divine  delight  in  the  reception  of 
this  truth. 

So  will  the  true  poet  look  upon  the  mere  mathema- 
tician, mere  chemist,  &c. ;  so  will  the  true  philosopher 
look  upon  the  mere  writer  of  poems,  the  mere  painter  of 
pictures.  The  true  poet  will  have  too  much  love  of 
wisdom  and  reverence  for  truth;  the  true  philosopher 
too  much  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  reverence  for  the 
lovely,  to  despise.  These  cannot  even  revenge  their 
wrong  (when  mere  gropers  despise  them),  by  despising 
their  despicable  despisers.  They  cannot  like  to  do  so. 
The  mind,  imbued  with  love  to  the  true  and  beautiful, 
can  find  no  joy  in  despising,  but  much  in  helping  the 
despicable  to  become  respectable. 

The  real  gentleman — that  is,  one  whose  aim  and  satis- 
faction is  to  please  and  to  be  pleased,  and  who  for  this 
end  cultivates  himself— if  be  be  sincere  in  his  profession. 
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will  be  driven  by  it  into  the  pursuit  of  the  "  true,^^  and 
into  the  cultivation  of  the  "  heautiful ;^^  that  is  to  say, 
into  philosophy  and  into  poetry. 

He  who  desires  to  please  and  to  be  pleased,  will  soon 
find  that  mere  ordinary  courtesy  and  civility  will  not 
bring  him  to  his  object.  To  please,  he  must  do  more 
than  minister  to  the  passing  wish  of  others ;  and  to  be 
pleased,  he  must  have  more  than  a  ministering  to  his 
passing  wish  :  there  must  be  more  than  a  mutual  blind- 
ness to  each  other's  weaknesses,  and  submission  to  each 
other's  caprices;  more  than  a  careful  abstaining  from 
what  may  be  grating  to  the  feelings  ;  more  than  a  punc- 
tilious attention  to  conventional  propriety.  There  must 
be  a  real  care  for  each  other's  happiness,  or  else  the 
attempt  will  be  found  so  hopeless  as  to  be  given  up  in 
despair,  or  carried  on  without  an  idea  of  attaining  the 
desired  end,  but  merely  as  the  smoothed  road  through 
the  rough  world — a  veil  which  covers  the  appearance  of 
disappointment,  a  mask  which  wears  the  appearance  of 
satisfaction. 

It  may  seem,  at  first,  that  the  idea  of  caring  for 
each  other's  happiness,  and  allowirig  our  own  to  depend 
on  the  happiness  of  others,  is  the  surest  way  to  be  dis- 
satisfied. 

But,  do  what  we  will,  our  pleasure  does  depend  upon 
those  around  us ;  and  this  truth  pervades  all  our  exist- 
ence, even  as  regards  those  pleasures  which  are  most 
personaL  We  cannot  enjoy  quiet  unless  others  will  be 
quiet ;  for  he  does  not  enjoy  quiet  who  deprives  himself 
of  all  the  enjoyments  of  social  life  to  seek  quiet  in  soli- 
tary existence.  We  cannot  hear  what  is  harmonious, 
nor  taste  what  is  delicious,  unless  others  will  be  pleased 
to  minister  to  our  pleasures;  and  when,  by  the  mere 
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exercise  of  power  or  of  wealth,  we  cause  others  to  choose  to 
minister  to  our  pleasures,  we  find  both  that  the  pleasures 
so  obtained  are  unsatisfying,  and  that  the  unwilling 
or  unloving  ministers  to  our  pleasures  minister  to  our 
annoyance  in  a  thousand  ways.  While  there  is  not 
mutual  desire  for  each  other's  happiness,  the  unfaith- 
fulness of  those  we  trust,  and  the  carelessness  of  those 
we  employ,  cause  vexation  and  annoyance,  even  if  we 
are  not  immediately  exposed  to  loss  from  robbery  at 
the  hands  of  the  dishonest,  or  of  injury  at  the  hands  of 
the  violent. 

The  man  who  desires  either  to  please  or  to  be  pleased, 
will  soon  find  that  these  are  necessary  to,  and  depend 
upon,  each  other.  The  dissatisfied  man  will  never 
please,  and  the  man  with  whom  others  are  dissatisfied 
will  never  be  pleased.  He  will  find,  that  to  please  and 
to  be  pleased  we  must  contribute  to  each  other's  happi- 
ness, and  receive  contribution  to  our  happiness  from  each 
other.  In  earnest  in  his  gentleman  spirit,  he  will  look 
around  for  means;  sincere  in  his  desire  to  please,  he 
will  look  within  him  for  sources  of  success.  A  poetical 
imagination  may  represent  to  him  a  state  of  social  life 
in  which  his  aim  might  be  attained;  but  false  phi- 
losophy will  whisper,  such  a  state  is  mere  fancy,  and 
not  to  be  realized, — false  philosophy  which  takes  its 
maxims  from  the  cant  of  the  day,  and  which  is  so  far 
from  loving  wisdom,  that  it  will  not  inquire  after  truth. 
But  though  the  sincere  gentleman  may  be  staggered  by 
the  assertion  of  false  philosophy,  and  be  tempted  either 
to  fling  away  the  representations  of  poetry  as  lying 
vanities,  or  to  retain  and  nourish  them  as  pleasant 
dreams,  which  may  delude  his  soul  into  joy,  or  may 
prevent  the  disquieting  efiect  of  what  he  supposes  to  be 
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the  stem  truth,  nevertheless  this  temptation  will  cure 
itself,  if  there  be  a  root  of  sincerity ;  and  the  mind  of 
a  gentleman  will  find  all  this  so  unsatisfactory  as  a 
source  of  pleasure,  so  insufficient  as  a  motive  in  life, 
that  his  sincere  wish  to  please  and  to  be  pleased  will 
drive  him  to  inquire  whether  there  be  not  a  principle  of 
truth  at  the  root  of  those  brighter  hopes,  which  false 
philosophy  dares  to  call  mere  poetical  fancies. 

This  spirit  of  inquiry  is  the  soul  of  philosophy.  **  I 
want  to  know  the  truth,"  is  the  cry.  "  I  am  resolved  to 
hold  the  truth,"  is  the  resolve  of  the  sincere  gentleman 
and  of  the  real  philosopher.  And  in  the  imion  of  these 
the  philosopher  will  prove  to  the  gentleman  that  so  far 
from  the  poet  having  overdrawn  his  picture,  he  has  not 
yet  conceived  the  boundless  outline,  or  the  brilliant 
colouring  which  the  truth  justifies.  The  gentleman  will 
not  become  therefore,  of  necessity,  a  professed  mathe- 
matician, chemist,  logician — because  great  truths  are 
wrought  out  in  these  departments — ^but  he  will  despise 
no  department  that  brings  truth  to  light,  or  which 
helps  to  cultivate  in  the  human  mind  the  habit  of 
searching  for,  discriminating,  and  appreciating  truth. 

Everything  philosophical,  everything  poetical,  is  pressed 
into  the  service  of  the  sincere  gentleman,  and  his  heart 
acknowledges  an  equal,  and  rejoices  as  in  a  brother, 
much  more  in  the  peasant  whose  rough  hand  testifies, 
while  his  unpolished  words  declare,  that  he  sincerely 
seeks  his  pleasure  in  pleasing,  his  happiness  in  con- 
tributing to  the  happiness  of  others,  than  in  the  noble, 
who,  despising  or  despairing  of  the  poetical,  and  misap- 
plying or  depreciating  the  philosophical,  tries  to  be 
refined  and  satisfied  in  himself,  let  others  be,  or  do,  or 
suffer  what  they  may. 
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There  is,  by  the  way,  no  condescension  in  the  act  of 
the  more  wealthy  or  more  educated  gentleman,  in 
acknowledging  the  gentleman-peasant  or  mechanic  when 
he  meets  with  him — ^this  is  merely  the  acknowledgment 
of  a  truth;  but  there  is  great  degradation  in  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  any  one  as  a  gentleman,  whose  title  is 
merely  in  his  wealth  or  intellectual  education.  The 
rich  man  who  affects  to  condescend  as  a  favour,  or  the 
poorer  man  who  seeks  that  condescension  as  a  favour — 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  knows  the  spirit  of  a 
gentleman ;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  filled  with, 
and  impelled  by,  the  sincere  desire  to  please  and  be 
pleased.  If  the  poor  man  is  worthy  of  it,  he  will  be, 
almost  imconsciously,  aware  that  when  he  meets  a 
brother  in  that  spirit,  the  brotherhood  will  be  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  those  who  would  have  an  equality  with  their 
wealthier  or  more  educated  fellow-men  on  any  other 
ground  than  equality  of  desire  for  each  other's  welfare 
and  happiness,  would,  if  rich,  be  the  veriest  tyrants  and 
tramplers  of  the  poor.  Let  the  poor  beware  of  them. 
Their  cry  is  often,  "  Down  with  the  rich !  "  Their  in- 
variable maxim,  if  they  get  up  in  the  world,  is,  "  Keep 
down  the  poor !  " 

An  effect  of  the  unnatural  and  unreasonable  disunion 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  true  philosopher,  the  true 
poet,  and  the  true  gentleman,  is  the  very  false  position 
of  the  most  polished  part  of  the  wealthier  and  more 
educated  classes. 

The  principle,  to  please  and  be  pleased,  is  acknow- 
ledged in  words,  but  the  supposed  hopelessness  of  carry- 
ing out  the  principle  to  the  highest  poetical  height,  and 
on  the  deepest  philosophical  foundation,  has  led  to  a 
trifling  away  of  the  gentleman  into  the  man  of  pleasure. 
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whether  that  pleasure  be  sought  in  the  frivolities  of  so- 
called  fashionable  or  gay  life,  or  in  the  senate,  the  camp, 
the  variety  of  travel,  or  other  apparently  rational  lines. 

The  asserted  impossibility  of  making  others  happy, 
and  the  consequently  supposed  absurdity  of  troubling 
ourselves  about  it,  at  least  so  as  to  make  it  a  principle 
of  our  whole  existence,  have  obtained  such  influence  as 
to  spoil  many  a  gentleman,  and  turn  his  feet  from  the 
path  which,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  exalted 
poetry  and  of  the  strictest  philosophy,  would  lead  him 
towards  the  pinnacle  of  a  gentleman's  ambition,  and 
make  him  progressively  happy  in  rendering  others  so ; 
while  the  assured  hope  of  ultimate  success  would  give 
him  support  under  discouragement,  and  make  him 
advance  in  the  science  and  practice  of  pleasing  and 
being  pleased,  where  circumstances  would  otherwise 
render  him  obnoxious  and  miserable,  or  at  least  insipid 
and  discontented. 

He  who  sincerely  desires  to  please  and  to  be  pleased — 
thus  soaring  upon  the  wings  of  poetry,  but  established 
upon  the  rock  of  truth,  by  the  industry  of  philosophy 
— ^will  find  a  beau-ideal  suggested  by  the  former,  and 
always  more  than  confirmed  by  the  latter, — a  living 
ofispring  of  the  principle  of  the  good,  the  beautiful,  the 
glorious,  which,  while  philosophy  ratifies  as  a  truth,- 
experience  vainly  searches  for  as  a  fact. 

Yet  the  mind  is  convinced,  the  heart  is  won;  the 
whole  being  worships  the  ideal  of  good,  beautiful, 
glorious,  even  under  the  impression  that  while  poetry 
suggests  that  such  might  be,  and  philosophy  proves 
that  such  is,  yet  experience  says,  such  does  not  exist. 

An  indistinct,  half-suppressed  yearning  after  that 
greatness,  which  the  spirit  of  the  poet  and  the  mind  of 
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the  phflosopher  perceives  shoiJd  be,  and  feels  mnst  Ik, 
leads  man  to  religion.  He  worships ;  bat  he  worships 
he  knows  not  what  The  tendency  to  worship,  joined 
with  the  want  of  a  distinct  idea  of  the  nature  of  that 
which  we  worship,  places  man  in  a  position  of  weak- 
ness, which  is  taken  advantage  of  bj  the  spirit  of  domi- 
nation over  minds  and  consciences,  which  roles  the 
hearts  of  manj,  when  it  finds  itself  in  a  position  to 
nsnrp  the  power  over  others  to  which  their  ignorance, 
their  carelessness  about  truth,  and  their  fearfblness  lays 
them  open.  Hence,  taking  the  name  of  teachers,  spiri- 
tual tyrants  have  arisen;  and  in  order  effectually  to 
shut  the  book,  which  above  all  others  calls  men  to  firee 
use  of  intelligence  and  reason,  to  firee  exercise  of  mind 
and  body,  these  false  teachers  pretend  to  take  that  book 
for  their  foundation,  and  maintain  that  tt  gives  them 
authority,  that  it  forbids  the  mass  of  mankind  to  inquire, 
to  reason,  to  draw  conclusions  for  themselves.  And  they 
have  the  assurance  to  assert  that  when  that  book  caUs 
men  to  search,  it  means  that  they  should  submit  to  what 
these  teachers  say;  and  when  it  calls  men  to  under- 
stand, it  means,  to  receive  what  these  teach,  and  to 
accept,  without  questioning,  what  they  give  for  expla- 
nations.    And  the  people  love  to  have  it  so. 

Thus  the  mass  of  the  religious  world,  imprisoning 
poetry,  fettering  philosophy,  miserably  maiming  the 
essential  character  of  the  gentleman,  takes  up  a  kind  of 
religion,  in  which  the  only  well-developed  truth  is  that 
gloried  in  by  the  dominators  over  the  minds  and  con- 
sciences of  others, — the  truth  that  the  mass  are  slaves, 
submissive  to  the  audacious  usurpation  of  the  few.  But 
those  few  are  as  grossly  deceived,  as  utterly  enslaved  as 
their  dupes  and  slaves;  many  of  them  reaUy  belong 
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to  the  common  mass,  and  are  as  much  the  victims  of 
superstition  as  the  people  who  submit  to  them.  They 
fancy,  for  want  of  thought,  that  this  is  the  divinely-in- 
stituted order  of  things ;  and  putting  the  word  "  Church  " 
instead  of  "assembly"  or  "congregation,"  "  GospeV^ 
for  "  good  tidings,^^  and  then  giving  to  the  word  "  Church  " 
the  meaning  of  "  clergy,"  and  limiting  it  to  a  peculiar 
caste,  and  giving  to  the  word  "  Gospel "  the  meaning  of 
a  "compulsory  code  of  faith  and  practice,"  they  are 
deceived,  and  deceive  others,  and  think  they  are  the 
successors  of  Paul,  Peter,  and  John,  and  the  followers 
of  Jesus. 

There  are  others,  among  the  leading  few,  who  are 
more  cunning,  and  think  themselves  wiser.  These  know 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  are  deceived,  and  make  it 
their  glory  to  deceive  them,  and  their  happiness  to  rule 
over  the  faith  of  others,  and  to  have  command  of  their 
ways.  These  are  the  most  miserable  deceivers  of  all 
men — self-deceived.  The  others  worship  they  know  not 
what ;  these  know  what  they  worship,  and  that  it  is  a  lie. 
Yet  they  set  their  glory  in  it,  they  seek  their  happiness 
in  it. 

But  the  mind  and  heart,  which  sincerely  desires  to 
please  and  be  pleased  (the  gentleman),  following  up  the 
suggestions  of  the  intellectual  imaginations  (or  poetry), 
and  doing  so  with  sincere  love  of  the  truth,  and  witli 
faithful  investigation  (which  is  the  essence  of  philo- 
sophy)— this  mind  and  heart  cannot  endure  to  be  de- 
ceived, much  less  can  it  endure  to  deceive ;  this  mind 
cannot  endure  to  be  domineered  over,  much  less  can  it 
endure  to  domineer;  this  mind  is  often  uneasy,  this 
heart  often  sad.  But  the  man  of  this  character  does  not 
stand  still  on  the  path  of  uneasiness  and  sadness ;  he 
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presses  forward  towards  the  truth,  feeling  that  the  tmth 
alone  can  make  him  free. 

He  is  conscious  of  a  capacity  for  more  than  the 
highest  flights  of  poetical  imagination  have  conceived, 
for  more  than  the  profoundest  philosophical  researches 
have  approached.  He  finds  within  him  and  around  him 
objects  which  command  his  attention,  subjects  which 
require  his  investigation ;  and  all  speak  more  and  more 
of  the  greatness  of  "  the  great ;"  of  the  goodness  of  "  the 
good;"  of  the  happiness  of  the  great  and  good;  of  the 
identity  of  the  essentially  good,  the  essentially  great, 
and  the  essentially  happy. 

Such  a  man  may  be  involved  in  much  of  the  supersti- 
tion of  his  companions  in  the  world ;  early  education, 
long  habits,  the  power  of  example,  may  conduce  much  to 
this ;  but  with  outward  submission  to  spiritual  domina- 
tion— in  outward  form  worshipping  a  name,  which  does 
not  convey  the  idea  of  the  great  goodness  and  the  good 
greatness  to  his  mind  and  heart — ^he  yet  soars  above  the 
domination,  and,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  he  worships  his 
best  idea  of  truly  good  and  great. 

Often  he  is  unconscious  of  this ;  he  fancies  sincerely 
that  his  worship  is  really  what  it  is  outwardly ;  but  no : 
his  desire  to  please  and  to  be  pleased  is  too  sincere,  his 
imagination  of  the  beautiful  and  of  the  free  is  too  vivid, 
his  love  of  true  wisdom  is  too  deep,  to  allow  him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  to  worship  a  character  which  is  not, 
in  his  eyes,  as  sincere,  as  sympathising,  as  beautiftd, 
as  free,  as  consistent  with  truth  and  wisdom,  as  his 
own  highest  flight  can  imagine,  or  deepest  thought 
apprehend. 

So  it  may  often  occur  that  he  is  apparently  an  idolater, 
bowing  down,  if  not  to  a  picture  or  statue,  yet  to  an  image 
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drawn  by  men's  invention,  which  his  imagination  revolts 
from,  which  his  mind  rejects  the  more,  the  more  it 
investigates,  and  which  utterly  fails  to  meet  his  idea  of 
the  desire  of  pleasing  and  being  pleased  being  the 
characteristic  of  a  good  and  intelligent  being. 

While  an  idolater  thus  in  his  outward  religion,  but 
without  being  conscious  of  it,  he  may  as  unconsciously 
be  an  atheist  in  his  spiritual  religion.  His  real  object 
of  worship  may  be  merely  his  conception  of  the  attri- 
butes which  would  make  that  being  his  true  God  who 
should  unite  them  in  himself.  He  worships  a  phantom 
of  his  own  imagination,  which  he  supposes  does  not 
exist  as  a  reality — as  indeed  it  does  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing ;  for  when  he  proceeds,  and  discovers  that  there  is 
a  true  God,  he  finds  that  the  greatness  of  his  goodness, 
and  the  goodness  of  his  greatness,  utterly  transcend  all 
the  ideas  and  hopes  of  him  whose  characteristic  is  the 
desire  to  please  and  be  pleased — all  the  imaginations  of 
the  poet,  all  the  researches  of  the  philosopher. 

Doubtless  a  sincere  mind,  beginning  with  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  gentleman,  the  poet,  or  the  philosopher, 
and  following  up  his  aim  fully,  through  the  other  two 
characters,  might,  by  the  study  of  the  inward  and  out- 
ward world,  the  investigation  of  spiritual  and  material 
phenomena,  attain  to  very  advanced  ideas  and  well- 
grounded  opinions  about  the  truth,  and  about  the  Creator 
of  things  and  Father  of  men.  We  may  not  put  bounds 
to  the  possible  advance  of  a  sincere  lover  of  the  good,  ad- 
mirer of  the  beautiful,  and  follower  of  the  true,  in  this  path. 

But  if  it  were  told  him  that  a  writing  existed  which 
pointed  out  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  surely  he 
would,  in  sincerity  and  in  wisdom,  acquaint  himself 
with  it,  and  aid  himself  by  it. 
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And  if  he  found  this  writing  miflnsed  by  one,  abused 
by  another,  misrepresented  and  decried,  or  cried  up  as 
if  it  were  itself  God,  he  would  not,  if  he  were  sincere 
and  wise,  therefore  reject  it,  nor  fsdl  to  investigate  a 
writing  of  so  great  pretension. 

He  is  indeed  foolish  who  adores  a  book  as  if  it  were 
God,  and  who  blindly  receives  its  dogmas  and  dictates 
as  if  it  were  not  only  God,  but  an  arbitrary,  despotic 
God.  But  surely  he  is  not  less  foolish,  less  far  from 
the  free  cultivation  of  truth  in  himself,  who,  by  the  folly 
of  another,  in  worshipping  with  slavish  worship  such  a 
book,  is  led  to  turn  aside  from  that  which  may  contain 
mighty  facts,  may  relate  important  realities,  may  de- 
velop genuine  principles,  may  reveal  the  truth.  If  he 
calls  the  first  a  slavish  fool,  he  is  himself  the  foolish 
slave  of  the  slavish  fooL 

The"  true  philosopher,  poet,  or  gentleman,  by  which- 
ever of  these  characters  he  has  begim,  will  have  given 
himself  to  the  investigation  of  the  other  departments, 
as  a  determined  and  anxious  discoverer  gives  himself 
to  the  investigation  of  a  new  country ;  he  will  not  be 
deterred  by  evil  reports,  bad  maps,  erroneous  descrip- 
tions ;  he  will  see  for  himself.  He  must  do  so ;  the 
sincerity  and  reality  of  his  discoverer^s  spirit  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  do  otherwise;  and  if  he  finds 
himself  on  any  occasion  slavishly  depending  on  the 
assertion  of  others,  he  acknowledges  to  himself  his 
fault,  because  he  feels  it  gall  him,  he  finds  it  hinder 
him,  and  he  renews  the  research,  using  every  means 
and  appliance  to  facilitate  it,  but  using  none  so  as  to 
blind  his  eyes,  or  usurp  the  place  of  his  own  reason. 

So  will  the  philosopher,  poet,  gentleman,  do  in  the 
region  of  religion.     Is  he  bom  in  Eastern  lands  ?     He 
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will  try  and  will  test  the  claims  of  those  books  and 
systems  by  which  he  there  finds  the  millions  are  led. 
K  his  lot  be  cast  in  the  Western  world,  he  will  take  up 
the  book  of  the  Christian  churches  first,  and  in  either 
case  will  investigate,  as  the  discoverer  would  do  in  a 
new  country. 

If  he  finds  the  system  or  the  book  claims  uninquiring 
submission  to  its  dogmas  and  to  its  priesthood,  he 
will  examine  again,  lest  he  too  rashly  reject  as  false 
what  may  have  the  kernel  of  truth  in  it ;  but  he  will 
not,  {becaiise  he  cannot,)  receive,  as  a  revelation  of  truth, 
a  system  or  a  book  which  begins  by  requiring  blind 
submission ;  he  knows,  he  feels  that  its  claim  to  satisfy 
— that  is,  to  make  happy — is  a  lie.  The  satisfaction  of 
an  unthinking  creature,  an  ox  or  an  eagle,  may  be  con- 
sistent with  uninquiring  submission  to  the  will  of  an- 
other, but  their  pleasure  cannot  be  called  happiness. 

But  if  there  be  a  book  which  reveals  truth,  if  there  be 
a  system  which  leads  to  happiness,  these  will  treat  of 
irrational  creatures  as  such,  and  of  intelligent  beings  as 
such;  and  the  religion  of  intelligent  beings  will  be 
founded  on  such  revelation  and  on  such  system. 

The  region  of  the  Bible  and  the  Christian  system  has 
been  visited  and  treated  of  by  many  discoverers ;  but, 
unhappily,  by  too  many  who  have  been  unfaithful  or 
incompetent. 

These  have  represented  the  Bible  as  a  book  which 
first  requires  unconditional  submission  to,  as  well  as 
reception  of,  all  that  is  written  or  printed  in  this  book, 
and  which  then  draws  a  character  of  God  such  as  no 
firee  man  can  admire  and  adore,  and  a  picture  of  man 
which  is  belied  by  every  consciousness  which  the  firee 
inquirer  possesses  and  is  aware  of. 
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He  feels,  "  If  there  be  such  a  being  as  this  asserted 
God,  he  can  be  no  God  in  this  temple — ^my  heart.  K 
there  be  such  creatures  of  this  God  as  these  men,  who 
can  unconditionally,  and  without  imderstanding,  receive 
doctrines,  and  be  happy,  they  know  not  how,  in  the 
worship  of  this  God,  I  am  not  one  of  these  creatures. 
It  is  not  that  I  will  not ;  I  can  not  worship  that  which 
I  do  not  see  is  good, — ^much  less  a  being  who  will  not 
admit  of  an  examination  of  his  goodness." 

But  if  he  be  a  free,  a  sincere  inquirer — ^a  gentleman, 
poet,  philosopher — he  will  not  be  blinded  by  the  false 
assertions,  so  as  to  become  a  slave  to  the  false  system, 
nor  so  as  to  reject,  upon  these  false  assertions,  a  book 
which  indeed  offers  itself  freely  to  the  free  man ;  invites 
investigation  of  every  word ;  repudiates  the  idea  of  any- 
thing being  considered  as  rightly  received  until  it  is 
understood;  represents  a  God  perfectly  good,  and  a 
race  of  men,  the  offspring  of  that  God,  advancing, 
through  a  childhood  and  education,  to  goodness  and  to 
companionship  with  their  Father;  which  farther  de- 
clares to  these  children  their  true  existence  and  the  pur- 
pose of  it — reveals  the  true  freedom,  not  in  independence 
of  each  other,  or  of  their  Father,  but  in  mutual  attach- 
ment. The  children  are  shown  to  be  led,  in  freedom 
and  to  freedom,  by  a  fatherly  leading,  without  which 
they  could  never  attain  to  adult  perfection ;  it  is  not  the 
mechanical  leading  of  force  and  compulsion,  but  the 
spiritual  leading  of  a  Spirit  Father  leading  his  spirit 
children ;  it  is  intelligence  led  by  intellect,  affection  led 
by  love,  reason  led  by  reasoning,  freedom  led  freely, 
when  man  is  led  by  God. 

And  if  the  inquirer  find  the  Bible  to  be  a  book  that 
commends  itself  to  his  heart  and  conscience,  he  will 
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receive  it ;  it  will  take  him  captive,  yet  a  free  captive : 
for  it  will  be  love  which  will  constrain  him  ;  it  will  be 
truth  that  fetters  him  ;  he  will  choose  the  good,  in  the 
high  consciousness  that  he  does  choose  it,  while  he  will 
adore  that  goodness  which  reveals  the  real  good  to 
him;  he  will  worship  that  love  which  awakes  to  life 
in  him  the  dead  spirit,  the  dormant  capabilities,  and 
which,  giving  him  new  life,  opens  his  eyes  to  see  and 
his  heart  to  feel  the  truth ;  opens  his  eyes  to  see  that 
there  is  a  Being  who  is  almighty,  and  his  heart  to  feel 
that  the  very  essence  of  that  Being  is  love. 

Shaking  himself  from  his  death-sleep,  freeing  himself 
from  the  domination  of  usurped  authority  over  his  mind 
and  conscience,  he  will  prove  all  things,  as  that  book 
exhorts  him  to  do;  he  will  test  and  prove  this  book 
itself,  and  hold  fast  all  in  it  that  is  proved  good.  And 
if  anything  in  this  book  is  foimd  which  he  does  not  see 
to  be  true  and  clear,  nor  feel  to  be  convincing  and 
powerful,  this  he  will  not  hold  fast  as  he  does  that 
which  he  has  proved;  he  cannot;  and  if  he  says  he 
does,  he  deceives  himself.  That  which  a  man  accepts 
and  submits  to  imder  authority,  without  evidence  in  his 
understanding  and  in  his  heart,  he  does  not  hold  in  the 
same  way  as  he  does  that  which  both  head  and  heart 
have  proved  and  approved. 

There  are  many  zealous  men  who  have  received  the 
whole  Bible  on  authority^  and  no  part  on  higher 
ground.  They  have  not  perceived  that  the  Bible  itself 
teaches  them  the  higher  kind  of  reception,  and  appeals 
both  to  head  and  heart ;  and  they  think  that  those  who 
hold  the  portions  of  Scripture  which  have  proved  them- 
selves to  heart  and  mind,  more  highly  than  they  hold 
those  which  remain  incomprehensible,  or  seem  contra- 
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dictory  to  them, — they  think  these  men  are  less  believers 
in,  and  esteemers  of,  the  Bible  thaif  themselves ;  they 
call  them  so ;  and,  by  hard  names  and  violent  asser- 
tions, they  often  deter  timid  souls  from  proving  all 
things,  and  excite  rash  souls  to  hold  fast  nothing. 

But  the  character  we  have  described,  in  the  hearty 
desire  to  please  and  be  pleased,  in  the  spirit  of  the  poet, 
and  with  the  mind  of  the  philosopher,  will  find  the 
glorious  liberty  of  a  son  of  God  in  the  Bible  ;  he  will 
hold  fast,  and  use  for  his  foundation  and  guidance,  only 
what  he  has  so  far  proved;  he  will  neither  timidly 
allow  himself  to  be  forced  to  acknowledge  what  he  does 
not  yet  know,  or  to  profess  what  he  does  not  yet  feel ; 
neither  will  he  rashly  permit  himself  to  be  excited  to 
throw  away  whatever  his  mind  has  not  yet  compassed, 
or  his  heart  been  as  yet  able  to  feel,  or  even  what  may 
seem  to  him  contradictory.  He  will  hold  fast  what  he 
has  proved,  and  will  prove  more  and  more,  and  find 
that  much  that  was  at  first  dark  and  doubtful  becomes 
clear  by  holding  fast  what  has  been  already  proved. 
And  when  he  is  reproached  for  this  strict  proving 
before  he  will  hold  fast,  as  if  this  were  doubting  God, 
he  will  answer,  "  The  Bible  has  taught  my  heart  and 
mind  to  do  so."  It  satisfies  every  demand  of  the  philo- 
sopher, poet,  the  gentleman,  and  the  man  of  religion ; 
and  so  he  becomes  a  Christian^  and  grows  in  grace  and 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
He  feels  and  he  shows  the  efiect  of  that  invisible,  divine 
influence  which  led  him  into  truth,  and  therefore  into 
freedom — that  Holy  Spirit  of  God  without  which  he 
could  neither  know  nor  be,  neither  have  nor  hold  good. 
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MEDITATIONS  AND  IDEAS. 
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FALSE  PRESUMPTION  AND  FALSE  HUMILITY. 

Among  the  many  errors  about  presumption  and  hu- 
mility, it  is  a  striking  one,  that  men  will  dare  to  decline 
the  examination  of  any  religious  question,  on  the  plea 
that  it  is  too  high,  too  deep,  or  inscrutable. 

Either  they  should  decline  all  attempts  to  understand 
anything  about  God  or  his  word,  or  else  they  should 
not  be  so  inconsistent  as  to  decline  to  examine  and  try 
to  understand  the  highest  and  deepest  things. 

To  decline  .all  attempt  to  understand  is  too  manifest 
a  defiance  of  God^s  word  and  of  common  sense. 

When  we  speak  of  understanding  by  examination,  or 
of  finding  the  meaning  by  research,  we  either  mean  this 
— wiihaut  divine  aid,  or  with  divine  aid. 

Do  those  who  would  limit  our  attempts  in  understand- 
ing to  the  most  simple  and  plain  truths,  pretend  that  the 
most  simple  can  be  rightly  understood  without  divine 
assistance  ? 

Or  do  they  maintain  that  the  highest  and  deepest 
things  are  not  to  be  understood  with  divine  assistance  ? 

The  man  of  true  humility  will  not  fancy  that,  without 
the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  he  will  be  able  to  receive  the 
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things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  even  the  most  simple  of 
them,  so  as  to  understand  them  aright. 

And  he  will  not  doubt  that,  by  that  Spirit's  guidance, 
he  shall  be  led  into  all  truth  step  by  step ;  if  he  is  not 
so  presumptuous  as  to  believe  that  he  can,  unassisted, 
attain  to  anything  worth  knowing. 

Neither  is  he  so  presumptuous  as  to  doubt  that  God, 
by  his  Spirit's  teaching,  will  lead  him  into  all  truth,  to 
understand  all  that  the  Spirit,  working  in  him,  would 
search,  that  is,  "  even  ike  deep  things  of  Ood>^ 

Let  us,  then,  expect  an  answer,  when  our  research  is 
accompanied  with  a  prayer,  that  we  may  be  "  filled  with 
the  knowledge  of  God's  will,  in  aU  wisdom  and  spiritual 
understanding." 

GOD  I   BE  PBESENT. 

When  I  ask  God  to  he  present^  I  do  not  seek  that 
God  should  move,  to  be  here ;  nor  that  He  should  shine, 
to  be  visible ;  but  I  desire  that  I  may  be  aware  that 
He  is  here,  and  that  I  may  see  his  brightness. 

I  am  always  in  his  presence — ^present  to  Him,  for  He 
sees  me  as  I  am. 

DOUBT. 

He  doubts,  who  is  afraid  to  try  his  faith.  If  he  had 
no  doubty  he  could  not  fear  that  his  foundation  might 
be  shaken. 

FEELINGS. 

The  feelings  or  affections  must  be  excited,  in  order  to 
any  improvement  in  character. 

These  can  be  partially,  and  for  a  passing  time  excited, 
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by  means  that  do  not  convince  the  mind,  and  may  so 
lead  to  a  partial  and  passing  improvement. 

But  an  experienced  and  inspired  writer  tells  us  how 
and  when  the  whole  heart  or  affections  are  to  be  engaged 
in  the  right  way : 

"  Give  me  understanding ^  and  I  shall  keep  thy  law ; 
yea,  I  shall  keep  it  with  my  whole  hearth 

UNDERSTANDING  AN  ARGUMENT. 

Though  it  is  not  certain  that,  if  I  really  wish  to 
understand  the  argument,  I  shall  be  able  to  do  so ;  it  is 
at  least  certain,  that  if  I  wish  to  misunderstand  an  argu- 
ment which  opposes  my  present  views,  I  shall  succeed 
perfectly. 

Alas !  that  any  one  should  satisfy  himself  with  such 
a  success. 

A  sincere  desire  to  understand  will  generally  enable 
one  to  understand  even  an  ill-expressed  argument ;  while 
the  best  expressed  will  be  open  to  cavils  and  miscon- 
ceptions, even  when  on  the  side  of  truth,  if  one  is  not 
really  desirous  of  understanding  fairly  what  one's  oppo- 
nent really  intends. 

SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Science  is  TmowUdge^  and  the  word  is  generally  ap- 
plied and  understood  as  meaning  such  knowledge  as  is 
acquired  by  application  of  the  mind  in  study,  obser- 
vation, and  reflection. 

Art  is  the  application  of  science  so  as  to  produce  an 
effect. 

Science  is  what  truth  effects  in  the  mind. 

Art  is  what  the  scientific  mind  produces  in  action. 

D  D 
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Science,  j^&e?y  so  called,  which  is  a  mere  pretension, 
produces,  in  action,  that  art  which  is  deceit ;  and  hence 
the  difference  between  an  artist  and  an  artfdl  man.  The 
latter  is  doubly  hateful  as  a  deceiver,  and  as  throwing  a 
false  and  degrading  shade  oyer  true  art. 

TKULY  RELIGIOUS. 

A  man  is  truly  religious,  when  his  desire  is  for  him- 
self  to  be  good,  and  for  his  brethren  to  be  happy,  and 
when  he  sees  hope  of  his  desire,  in  his  God. 

This  is  but  a  beginning ;  but  if  real,  it  will  have  an 
end  accordingly. 

SELFISHNESS. 

Selfishness  in  religion  worships  the  idol  of  a  selfish 
God,  made  by  the  selfish  man's  fancy. 

And  the  worship  of  this  false  God  leads  to  deeper 
selfishness. 

DISLIKE  TO  SCRUTINY. 

He  that  dislikes  to  scrutinize  his  own  faith,  desires 
that  others  should  so  scrutinize  theirs  as  to  agree  with 
him.  He  will  not  question  himself,  and  dislikes  to  be 
questioned.  He  will  insist^  so  as  often  to  persuade^  but 
will  never  jprove,  so  as  to  convince. 

TRUE  AND  FALSE  MINISTERS. 

So  unselfish,  so  devoted  to  serve  others,  is  the  true 
"  Minister  of  the  Oospel,^'  that  he  feels  his  mission  is 
only  then  fulfilled  when  he  has  led  those  whom  he 
teaches,  to  be  able  to  do  without  him. 
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False  ministers  always  seek  to  secure  their  ovm  posi- 
tion, and  to  keep  those  whom  they  teach  under  them 
and  dependent,  unahle  to  do  without  them. 

No  man  has  learned  truly  to  value  and  honour  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  till  he  has  learned  to  do  without 
him,  till  the  minister,  like  Paul,  has  taught  him — if  in 
his  presence,  yet  much  more  in  his  absence^  to  work 
out  his  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling ;  for  it  is 
God  who  worketh  in  him  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure. 

'isms. 

All  the  'isms,  from  Calvinism  to  Arminianism,  from 
Optimism  to  Fourierism  or  to  Socialism,  have  a  vein  of 
truth.  But  the  error  is,  generally  or  always,  in  the 
one-sidedness  of  the  view  taken. 

If  it  were  possible  that  Divine  power  should  try  to 
bring  out  the  excellency  of  Optimism  without  all  the 
liberty  of  Socialism,  or  to  establish  the  perfect  sove- 
reignty contended  for  by  Calvinism,  without  the  free 
will  and  universality  of  Arminianism  and  Fourierism, 
the  attempt  must  fail,  because  it  involves  self-contra- 
diction. 

That  the  best  condition  should  be  without  the  most 
true  and  perfect  freedom  and  brotherhood,  or  that  the 
most  complete  sovereignty  can  be  unless  where  the  sub- 
jects obey  from  love — from  discriminating  and  choosing 
love — is  nonsense. 

It  is  not,  then,  by  contradicting  him  who  maintains 
that  all  is  for  the  best,  or  him  who  declares  that  men 
should  be  free  to  advance,  or  him  who  defends  the  doc- 
trine of  the  complete  sovereignty  of  Gx)d,  or  him  whose 
doctrine  is  the  free  will  of  man,  that  we  shall  do  good ; 

dd2 
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but  by  showing  that  all  is  letter  than  the  optimist  has 
dreamed ;  that  freedom  in  rational  advance  is  more  open 
than  the  rationalist  has  imagined;  that  the  idea  of 
God's  sovereignty  is  cramped  much  more  than  glorified 
by  the  Calvinist's  creed,  and  man's  liberty  fettered  by 
the  Arminian  doctrine, — for  both  are  more  really  perfect 
than  these  creeds  or  doctrines  have  been  able  to  ex- 
press it. 

WHAT  I  MOURN  FOR. 

I  do  not  mourn  that  Lam  not  forgiven  by  my  Grod, 
but  I  mourn  that  I  am  not  better. 

I  can  as  little  doubt  my  God's  forgiveness,  as  I  can 
doubt  my  continual  need  of  it,  when  I  look  to  Jesus, 
and  see  what  Ood  is,  and  what  /  ought  to  he,  manifested 
in  Him. 

AS  A  NURSE  CHERISHETH   HER  CHILDREN. 

And  how  does  she  cherish  them  ? 

Not  so  as  to  keep  them  dependent  on  her  spoon- 
feeding and  her  leading-strings,  but  so  as  to  fit  them  to 
feed  themselves  and  to  walk  alone. 

And  does  the  cherishing  nurse  thereby  lose  the  love  of 
her  adult  nurslings  ? 

Oh,  if  there  were  more  such  cherishing  nurses,  there 
would  be  less  dominion  over  men's  faith  by  teachers, 
and  much  more  hold  by  them  upon  men's  affections. 

Christ's  system. 

Christ's  system  is  calculated  to  lead  his  people  to 
overcome  as  He  overcame,  and  to  sit  with  Him  on  his 
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throne.      Do    any  political  or  religi<ms  leaders  now 
attempt  to  follow  this  example  ? 

SELFISH  RELIGION. 

While  a  man's  religion  is  selfish,  he  will  imagine  to 
himself  a  God  to  be  propitiated,  to  save  him  from  the 
punishment  he  deserves. 

When  a  man's  religion  ceases  to  be  selfish,  he  will 
seek  and  find  a  God  to  save  him  from  committing  sin, 
and  so  deserving  punishment. 

Theology  too  often  points  out  the  imagined  Saviour 
from  punishment. 

The  Bible  points  out  the  real  Saviour  from  sin. 

Men  often  acknowledge  this,  and  yet,  in  their  selfish- 
ness, go  back  to  the  imagined  salvation  from  punish- 
ment rather  than  go  forward  to  the  real  salvation  from 
their  sins. 

WONDER,  WONDERFUL. 

These  words  are  used  with  very  different,  though 
kindred,  meanings. 

That  is  "  wonderftd,"  or  causes  one  to  "  wonder," 
which  produces  a  great  emotion  in  the  mind,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  either  very  excellent  and  beautiful, 
or  in  consequence  of  its  being  merely  contrary  to  what 
one  thought  there  was  reason  to  expect. 

Sometimes  these  are  united,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
miracles,  and  in  many  other  cases,  where  the  thing 
observed  is  both  beauteous  or  excellent,  and  at  the  same 
time  startling,  from  its  unexpectedness. 

Sometimes  the  thing  is  merely  unexpected,  or  con- 
trary to  what  is  thought  at  all  likely ;  then  the  wonder 
is  mere  astonishment. 
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Sometimes  it  is  exactly  wliat  we  see  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, but  so  excellent  or  beautiful  as  to  cause  mucli 
emotion ;  then  we  call  it  admiration.  To  one  who  has 
not  conceived  the  excellency  and  beauty,  the  goodness 
of  God's  character,  his  love  to  man  is  "  wonderful "  in 
the  sense  of  "  astonishing."  Such  a  one  thinks  there 
was  no  reason  to  expect  such  love. 

But  to  one  who  has  learned  to  know  that  God  is 
essentially  and  perfectly  good,  his  love  causes  the 
"  wonder  "  of  admiration.  Such  a  one  could  expect  no 
less  from  such  a  Being. 

But  if  he  does  not  wonder  with  astonishment  at  God's 
love,  he  who  so  knows  and  admires  the  consistent 
excellency  of  God  does  wonder  with  astonishment  at 
the  enmity  of  man  to  God,  the  opposition  of  man  to 
goodness ;  and  chiefly,  he  wonders  with  astonishment  at 
himself, — a  being  who  can  feel,  can  discern  good  and 
evil ;  and  yet  who  so  continually  chooses  the  evil,  and 
refuses  the  good. 

The  more  we  contemplate  God  in  his  love,  and  man 
in  his  sin,  the  more  we  "  wonder  at  each ;"  but  with 
how  different  a  wonder — the  more  we  find  each  "  won- 
derful," but  how  oppositely  wonderful! 

BLAME. 

He  is  to  blame  who  deserves  punishment  for  doing 
wrong. 

When  I  sin  I  do  wrong ;  my  sin  is  my  doing  wrong. 
But  how  much  my  natural  mind  wishes  to  escape  from 
the  blame,  and  foolishly  tries  to  throw  the  blame  upon 
anything  but  self! 

How  often  the  blame  is  thrown  on  Satan,  as  if  he 
could  tempt  us  beyond  our  possibility  of  resistance  I 
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How  often  (indirectly,  but  absolutely)  on  God,  when 
we  say  it  is  our  original  disposition  and  human  weak- 
ness that  cause  us  to  sin  ! 

Then  we,  in  some  confused  sort,  throw  the  blame  on 
a  phantom — on  that  which  has,  in  itself,  no  existence ; 
and  we  say  the  sin  deserves  punishment,  instead  of 
saying  the  sinner. 

Men  speak  and  write  in  a  certain  form  of  expression 
about  actions  and  feelings,  as  if  they  had  existence  like 
substances  or  persons. 

Thus  we  say,  "I  saw  his  attention  to  his  friend." 
The  attention^  strictly,  we  did  not  see;  it  was  the 
person  attending  that  we  saw.  "  I  saw  his  evil  action^^ 
we  say,  when  we  mean,  "  I  saw  him  acting  wrong." 
Then  we  say,  ^^  His  attention  deserved  praise;"  or, 
"  His  evil  action  deserved  punishment," — because  the 
attention  was  good,  and  because  the  action  was  bad. 

So  far  no  harm  is  done;  this  way  of  speaking  is 
expressive,  and  easy  to  understand.  No  one  thinks  it 
means  that  the  good  or  bad  action,  separated  from  the 
person^  is  anything  at  all ;  the  person  and  action  are 
viewed  together. 

But  as  soon  as  this  free  and  expressive  form  of  speak- 
ing is  applied  to  strict  argument,  and  the  deed  or  action 
is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  substantial  thing  that  can 
have  guilt  or  merit  of  its  own,  then  we  at  once  get  into 
confusion. 

We  allow  ourselves  to  look  on  the  bad  act  as  we 
would  upon  a  bad  piece  of  coin,  which  has  an  existence 
and  a  quality,  quite  independent  of  the  coiner  who  made 
it,  or  the  cheat  who  passed  it  as  good.  And  we  argue, 
or  allow  it  to  be  argued  to  us,  that  as  the  bad  coin  must 
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be  always  *bad,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  bad  for  ever, 
so  the  bad  action  is  always  bad,  and  should  be  treated 
accordingly. 

We  do  not  consider  what  an  unmeaning  expression  it 
is  "  to  treat  an  ax^tion  as  bad.''  The  action  had  no  longer 
any  being  after  it  was  done.  (K  it  had  a  lasting  effect^ 
we  surely  do  not  mean  that  we  would  follow  the  effect 
with  punishment ;  the  effect  being  often  upon  the  person 
injured  permanently  by  the  action,  and  on  whom  its 
operation  took  place.) 

We  ought  to  have  kept  to  the  simple  truth,  when  we 
began  to  argue  the  case  and  to  fix  the  blame ;  then  we 
should  place  the  blame  on  the  person^  and  not  on  the 
deed;  for  the  deed  had  no  choice  whether  it  was  to  be 
done  or  not. 

That  which  is  bad  should  be  considered  bad,  and 
treated  as  bad. 

The  deed,  then,  is  so  eternally ;  for  a  bad  deed  was 
always  bad,  and  cannot  be  made  or  become  good. 

But  to  punish  a  deed  is  nonsense.  We  can  only  avoid 
or  hinder  other  such  deeds ;  but  with  the  very  deed  done 
we  can  do  nothing — ^it  is  not  in  existence. 

But  the  doer  of  the  deed?  He  is  bad,  and  must  be 
considered  as  bad,  and  treated  as  bad. 

Yes,  while  he  is  bad.  But  a  bad  man  is  not,  thank 
God,  like  a  bad  deed ;  he  exists,  which  the  deed  does 
not ;  and  he  is  not  necessarily  always  and  for  ever  bad, 
which  the  deed  is. 

But  if  you  first  shift  the  blame  off  him  to  the  evil 
deed,  which  never  can  be  good,  and  then  shift  the  treat- 
ment back  upon  the  person,  who  may  become  good ;  then, 
if  this  is  held  for  justice,  justice  will  require  that  the 
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man,  when  by  God's  blessing  he  is  become  good, 
shall  necessarily  be  pmiished  as  long  as  the  deed  is  had, 
instead  of  as  long  as  he  is  bad. 

Hence  arises  the  question  that  often  puzzles  sincere 
persons  who  have  admitted  a  false  idea :  "  How  is  it  that 
God's  justice  will  not  let  Him  forgive  a  sinner  freely? 
Is  it  unjust  to  forgive  and  to  save  freely  from  farther 
punishment  one  who  is  no  longer  wicked?  " 

"  Oh,"  answers  the  theologian,  "  it  does  not  signify 
how  good  you  are  to-day :  even  if  by  God's  grace  you 
were  perfectly  good,  that  would  not  make  your  sin  of 
yesterday  good, — and  so  it  must  justly  be  punished 
as  long  as  it  is  sin." 

The  theologian  has  puzzled  himself  by  allowing  him- 
self to  carry  the  personification  of  sin  into  an  argument, 
and  then  changing  from  "  sin  "  to  "  sinner. ^^  Let  him 
keep  to  the  sin,  and  he  will  do  no  great  harm ;  he  may 
denounce  unending  torments  to  it  as  justly  due.  Let  it 
be  tormented — ^how? 

But,  by  shifting  the  eternal  badness  and  blame  of  the 
sin  to  ih^  person,  a  most  hurtfiil,  false  position  is  brought 
in,  the  end  of  which  is,  teaching  men  to  look  for  salva- 
tion from  punishment,  instead  of  salvation  from  doing 
wrong — ^that  is,  from  sin. 

The  imputation  to  God  of  a  quality,  under  the  name  of 
^^justice^""  which  makes  Him  require  satisfaction  for  sin 
in  order  to  the  sinner's  salvation,  is  one  of  those  errors 
which  keep  men  far  from  God. 

The  satisfaction  for  sin  is  represented  as  being  suffer- 
ings, as  unending  as  the  evil  of  sin  is  eternal ;  whereas 
it  is  just  that  the  punishment  of  a  sinner  should  be  as 
enduring  as  his  continuing  to  sin  is  so. 

But  many  sincere  men  dread  to  hold  out  to  a  sinner 
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the  truth  of  salvation  from  sin  and  of  free  forgiveness, 
for  fear  it  should  lead  him  to  continue  in  sin. 

No  one  ever  continued  in  sin  because  he  believed  the 
truth  "  that  there  is  no  peace  to  the  vnckedy 

But  some  will  perhaps  say,  "  If  sin  is  to  be  forgiven 
without  satisfaction,  for  what  did  Christ  die  ?  " 

To  save  us  "  from  our  sins,"  from  doing  wrong — from 
being  sinners,  or  doers  of  wrong. 

Where,  in  the  Scriptures,  does  it  say.  He  died  to  make 
satisfaction  for  our  sins  ?  Yet  it  often  is  said  in  Scrip- 
ture for  what  end  Christ  died,  and  what  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  his  death. 

As:— 

"  To  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  that  we  may  be  his 
own  people,  zealous  of  good  works." 

"When  we  were  enemies,  we"  (Christians)  "were 
reconciled  unto  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son." 

Let  him  who  asks  the  purpose  of  Christ's  death  seek 
an  answer  in  the  Scripture,  and  neither  add  to  it  nor 
diminish. 


n. 

MISREPRESENTATION  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

This  is  done  by  a  class  of  religious  persons  who  are  as 
far  from  thinking  themselves  capable  of  it,  as  the  proud 
"  Pharisee  ^'  was  of  thinking  he  could  be  such  a  sinner 
as  "  this  publican." 

Those  alluded  to  are  the  persons  who  insist,  as  a  first 
step  in  religion,  that  the  whole  book  which  we  call  the 
Bible  must  be  received,  in  full  faith,  as  God's  divinely 
inspired  word,  and  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  be- 
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lieved  for  man^s  salvation  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
contained  in  that  book. 

Now,  I  believe  (much  more  than  those  of  whom  I 
speak)  that  the  Bible  is  God's  divinelj  inspired  word ; 
and  that  that  book  contains  all  truth,  though  not  every 
truth;  and  that  it  is  not  only  needless  but  wrong  to 
attempt  to  add  to  it  any  precepts,  as  if  they  had  its 
authority  or  force. 

I  say,  "  much  more  than  those  of  whom  I  speak  ;^^  for 
in  their  very  zeal,  their  mistaken  zeal  for  their  cause 
(which  they  mistake  for  God's  cause),  they  add  a  precept 
which  they  insist  on  as  necessary  to  be  received ;  which 
they  could  not  do  if  they  really  believed  what  they 
profess — that  is,  that  the  Scriptures,  which  we  call  the 
Bible,  are  divine^  and  are  sufficient. 

They,  at  the  very  outset,  add  this  precept— that  every 
one  must  believe  this  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  their 
religion.  Whereas  this  precept  is  nowhere  found  in  the 
very  Scriptures  which,  they  insist,  must  be  received  as 
containing  all  necessary  doctrine — and  therefore  this 
doctrine,  if  it  be  necessary  to  be  received. 

The  Bible  contains  nothing  that  asserts,  for  our 
information,  what  writings  make  up  the  revelation  of 
God's  will  and  ways ;  nor  does  it  declare  that  it  con- 
tains all  that  is  necessary  to  be  believed  for  salvation. 

Therefore  those  who  begin  by  insisting  on  this 
doctrine,  if  they  succeed  in  persuading  their  disciple 
that  it  is  so,  must  either  lead  him  to  fancy  that  a  thing 
can  be  true  which  contradicts  itself;  or  to  receive  their 
religion  solely  on  the  authority  of  their  teacher,  without 
examination  or  question. 

But  if  the  Bible  be  put  into  the  hands  of  one  whom 
we  wish  to  lead  into  all  truth,  with  the  assurance  that 
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we  have  found  it  able  to  make  man  wise  unto  salvation, 
and  with  an  exhortation  to  search  it,  and  with  kind  yet 
humble  aid  to  our  learner  in  searching,  then  truth  afiker 
truth  will  be  found — ^will  force  themselves  upon  the 
mind,  and  into  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  learner ; 
and  the  passages  that  contain  those  truths  will  speak  to 
the  heart  and  affections  of  the  prayerful  reader,  so  as  to 
convince  him  that  the  voice  that  speaks  to  him  therein 
is  the  Divine  voice,  and  that  the  character  revealed  by 
the  Gtospel  is  the  Divine  character,  and  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  and  evil,  of  happiness  and  misery,  are 
revealed  by  Him  who  knows  what  is  in  man,  who  is 
grieved  at  his  destruction,  and  whose  loving  power 
and  powerful  love  can  alone  prevail  to  save  men 
from  evil  and  misery,  and  bring  them  to  good  and 
happiness. 

Passage  after  passage  of  that  book  will  be  understood, 
and  their  force  felt,  and  their  effect  seen.  The  prayerful 
searcher  will  not  fear  being  punished  for  not  receiving 
this  as  God's  word,  for  he  will  have  no  doubt  of  it,  as 
far  as  he  understands  it ;  and  what  he  does  not  under- 
stand he  will  indeed  not  yet  receive  as  if  he  did  imder- 
stand  it ;  but  even  that,  he  will  receive  with  much  more 
reverence  than  those  do  who  force  a  new  doctrine  upon 
men,  while  they  say  all  necessary  doctrine  is  in  the 
Bible.  He  will  wait  and  search  in  hope  of  knowing 
more,  and  of  understanding  what  as  yet  seems  dark  to 
him ;  he  will  remember  how  dark  much  seemed  to  him 
once  which  is  now  light,  and  he  will  be  diligent,  and 
patient,  and  thankful. 

He  will  not  be  tempted  to  add  to  the  precepts  which 
he  finds,  in  their  very  principle  so  full,  and  in  their 
illustration  so  clear. 
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He  will  love  his  Bible,  but  will  not  say,  "  You  must 
receive  it  alV^  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity. 
Reason  will  tell  him  it  could  not  be  so ;  Scripture  itself 
will  bear  witness  that  it  is  not  so. 

The  Bible  will  be  to  him  the  vessel  in  which  the 
water  of  life  was  brought  to  him ;  and  he  who  really 
has  drunk  of  that  water  will  never  exalt  the  vessel  as  if 
it  were  the  water,  nor  despise  the  vessel  in  which  that 
water  was  stored  up  for  him,  and  from  which  it  was 
poured  out  for  him,  and  in  which  he  is  sure  that  he  and 
all  who  go  thither  to  drink  shall  find  the  water  of  life 
freely. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  when  religion  is  begun  upon 
the  principle  that  you  must  receive  that  book,  all,  as 
God's  Word — though  it  is  itself  evidence  against  the 
doctrine  of  this  necessity — ^then  follow  a  number  of 
errors  quite  in  accordance  with  this  beginning  of  your 
system;  and  many  other  doctrines  are  declared  not 
only  to  be  necessary,  but  to  be  in  Scripture,  which  are 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  such  as  the  doctrine  of 
God's  reconciliation  to  man — ^heaven  purchased  for  man 
by  Christ,  and  others  similar. 

The  teaching  which  begins  by  forcing  the  Bible  on 
you,  will  go  on  by  forcing  you  to  acknowledge  that 
these  things  are  in  the  Bible,  but  forbidding  you 
to  try. 

If  you  doubt  this,  do  try ;  and  you  will  find  more  and 
better  than  you  expect.  You  will  find  the  truth  by 
God's  blessing,  and  will  bless  God. 

DOUBT. 

He  that  is  afraid  to  doubt — doubts. 
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FEAR  OP  INQUIRY. 

The  fear  or  unwillingness  to  follow  matters  wp  to  their 
ultimate  consequence,  or  down  to  their  original  source, 
leaves  men  in  the  hands  of  intellectual  and  of  religious 
despots. 

Tracing  and  following  truth  both  ways  would  often 
jprove  us  vyrong  in  our  old  opinions^  and  upset  our 
fondest  prejudices ;  but  it  would  set  iis  rights  and  secure 
both  opinions  and  doctrines  on  safe  foundations. 

Yet  how  few  wiU  use  the  liberty  to  be  free ! 

OATHS. — TWO  KINDS  OP  OATHS  OR  VOWS. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  oaths  or  vows  (not  taking 
account  of  mere  profane  swearing). 

One  kind  is  a  covenant,  whereby  a  person  binds  him- 
self  to  do  or  not  to  do  something. 

The  other  is  a  declaration,  by  which  the  person 
declares  or  acknowledges  in  a  solemn  manner  that  he  is 
bound, — not  bound  h/  his  oath,  but  by  a  bond  already 
existing. 

Calling  Grod  to  witness  that  what  you  say  or  promise 
is  true,  means  fairly  that  you  declare  yourself  as  a 
Christian,  or  as  an  honest  man,  always  bound  to  speak 
truth ;  and  that,  with  this  obligation  before  youy  you  say 
what  you  now  utter. 

But  herein  you  imply  that  it  is  not  by  the  words  you 
utter  that  you  are  bound ;  for  if  that  were  the  ground  of 
obligation,  it  would  be  a  denial  of  the  ground  already 
existing. 

So  I  cannot,  by  any  vow  or  oath,  bind  myself,  or  put 
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myself  under  obligation,  to  do  what  I  acknowledge  to 
be  my  duty  already ;  for  I  am  already  under  the  highest 
obligation  to  do  it. 

So  what  is  called  our  baptismal  vow  is  not  taking  on 
us  an  obligation  to  love  and  serve  God.  We  cannot 
take  on  us  an  obligation  which  we  are  already  under, 
(whether  we  acknowledge  it  or  not.)  But  it  may  be 
called  a  vow,  in  the  sense  of  a  solemn  acknowledgment 
that  we  are  bound  to  love  and  serve  God. 

A  person  who  looks  on  himself  as  more  hound  by  his 
baptismal  vow  to  be  good  than  he  was  before,  implies 
necessarily  that  he  would  be  less  bound  to  be  good  if  he 
had  not  taken  on  himself  the  obligation. 

A  person  certainly  does  commit  a  grievous  sin, 
who,  after  a  solemn  acknowledgment  of  obligation, 
breaks  that  bond  which  he  has  so  acknowledged, 
solemnly. 

A  great  mass  of  men  who  feel  no  holy  obligation  to 
tell  truth,  do  hold  themselves  hound  hy  an  oath  to  speak 
truly,  and  consider  that  they  denounce  damnation  on 
themselves  if  they  peijm'e  themselves. 

This  feeling  of  absolute  obligation  of  an  oath  is,  I 
believe,  the  real  cause  of  much  false  swearing  ^  for 
instead  of  the  false  and  superstitious  feeling  being  a 
certain  one,  it  is,  like  everything  false  and  superstitious, 
uncertain. 

And  the  endeavour  is  vain  to  bind  a  man  with  an 
oath,  instead  of  receiving  his  declaration,  that  as  a  man, 
and  especially  as  a  man  who  acknowledges  God  and 
religion,  he  is  bound  to  be  true. 

Those  who  are  thus  held  for  a  time  are  held  very 
uncertainly.  They  very  often  break  loose  from  that 
bond ;  they  know  that  they  made  it^  and  so  they  feel, 
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though  they  do  not  say,  that  they  may  perhaps  unmake 
it.  It  is  not  a  real  bond,  though  it  is  held  for  such,  and 
imposed  as  such. 

Perjury,  punishable  by  law  as  such,  includes,  rightly, 
the  breach  of  either  kind  of  oath  legally  taken. 

But  it  greatly  degrades  men,  imposing  on  them  an 
oath  as  if  it  were  to  bind  them :  and  it  is  a  sad  slight 
upon  a  man's  own  religion  when  he  takes  an  oath  in 
that  sense. 

"god"   and  "GOOD." 

You  must  either  bring  up  your  idea  of  good  towards 
God,  or  bring  down  your  idea  of  God  towards  your 
standard  of  good.  The  two  ideas  will  be  near  each 
other,  if  they  do  not  actually  agree,  by  one  process,  or 
the  other. 

TRUTH. 

Man  does  not  rightly  seize  the  truth  till  the  truth  has 
seized  him,  and  then  it  will  not  loose  its  grip. 

A  christian's  GRIEF. 

I  do  not  mourn  that  I  am  not  forgiven  by  my  God, 
but  that  I  am  not  better.  I  doubt  my  God's  forgive- 
ness as  little  as  I  do  my  need  of  it.  What  I  still  am,  is 
my  greatest  grief;  what  He  ever  is,  is  my  only  hope. 

SAVE  US  FROM  OUR  SINS ! 

Is  this  expressing  our  desire  to  be  saved  horn,  punish- 
ment while  we  deserve  it  and  stand  in  need  of  it ;  or  to 
be  saved  from  doing  vrrong  ? 
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the  bird  that  lays  golden  eggs;  or  the  rich 
man's  office. 

How  foolish  to  desire  to  hill  such  a  bird,  from  whom, 
while  living,  we  might  daily  receive  a  supply  of  wealth. 

The  mass  of  the  people  are  not  wise  enough  to  lay  up 
a  portion  of  their  gains  while  they  might  do  so,  in  order 
to  leave  something  to  eat  when  they  may  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  earning  it. 

But  while  the  mass  of  the  people  are  earning  and 
producing  many  valuable  things,  those  who  have  more 
talent  or  more  power  obtain  possession  of  a  good  deal 
of  that  which  the  many  earn  or  produce  by  their 
labour. 

These  become  rich. 

And  they  think,  generally,  that  they  lay  up  riches  for 
themselves. 

And  the  labouring,  earning,  poorer  multitude  think 
that  these  riches  are  taken  from  them. 

But  if  any  one  will  follow  a  portion  of  this  wealth  of 
the  rich,  he  will  find  that,  in  one  shape  or  another,  it 
soon  comes  back  to  the  poor — to  the  labouring  multitude. 

That  the  labouring  ones  can  do  without  it  for  a  time, 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  do  do  without  it,  while 
the  rich  man  has  it. 

That  the  rich  man  has  it  to  distribute  to  the  labour- 
ing poor  and  other  poor,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it 
soon  makes  its  way  to  them  in  whatever  way  he  lays 
it  out. 

The  ignorant  poor,  who  would  destroy  the  rich  to 
enrich  themselves,  are  like  the  man  in  the  fable  who 
killed  the  bird  that  laid  the  golden  eggs. 

E  E 
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The  wealth  of  our  country  may  be  compared  to  the 
rain  that  falls  in  some  countries  where  there  are  no 
springs  nor  rivers. 

K  it  was  not  saved  in  cisterns  and  tanks,  or  ponds 
properly  prepared,  there  would  be  more  than  plenty  for 
a  time,  and  then  none. 

The  rich  are  like  the  cisterns  or  ponds;  they  keep 
the  rain-water,  to  give  it  out  by  degrees  to  the  thirsty 
multitude.  And  this  they  do,  whether  they  care  for  the 
multitude  or  not. 

Those  rich  who  count  themselves  brothers  of  the 
multitude,  and  the  multitude  as  their  brothers,  will  have 
a  blessed  share  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  wealth  which 
passes  through  their  hands.  But  those  rich,  who  in 
pride  or  in  hardness  of  heart  despise  or  neglect  the 
poor,  are  nevertheless  geese  to  lay  golden  eggs  for  the 
multitude — cisterns  to  hold  water  for  the  people;  but 
they  are  themselves  without  real  enjoyment  of  either  the 
wealth  or  the  water. 

If  a  whole  people  were  wise  enough  to  take  care  of 
their  own  earnings,  and  the  fruits  of  their  own  labour, 
there  would  soon  cease  to  be  the  difference  that  now  is 
between  rich  and  poor,  though  some  might  still  be 
richer  than  the  average,  and  some  poorer. 

But  there  would  be  no  need  for  large  cisterns  to  store 
up  waters  for  a  multitude  of  people  who  are  too  ignorant, 
or  too  careless,  or  too  wicked  to  store  it  up  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  children. 

So,  till  the  people  are  wiser  and  better,  the  rich  men 
must  store  up  things  for  them. 

And  very  bad  pay  they  receive  for  their  trouble, 
— gold  that  they  cannot  eat  nor  wear,  and  with  it 
anxiety,  vexation,  temptation  to  idleness,  which  pro- 
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dnces  unhealtliiness  and  discontent,  and  too  often  is 
accompanied  by  great  wickedness  and  unhappiness. 

If  the  poor  must  toil  for  the  rich,  the  rich  must  hoard 
for  the  poor;  and  to  hoard  and  watch  a  hoard,  and 
handle,  and  manage  it,  with  all  its  dangers  and  vexa- 
tions, is  sorer  work  than  it  is  to  earn  the  food  we  eat, 
with  the  spade  or  the  pen. 

Oh,  if  rich  men  and  poor  men  were  wise  men  and 
good  men,  they  would  have  less  toil  and  vexation !  and 
caring  more  for  each  other,  they  would  not  be  each 
other's  unwilling  slaves,  but  by  love  would  serve  each 
other.  K  we  cannot  attain  to  this  happy  state,  we  can 
surely  aim  at  it,  and  get  much  nearer  it  than  we  are. 

DOUBT. 

He  that  would  doubt, 

If  he  could, 
Alone  cannot  doubt, 

If  he  would. 

A  PROPITIATION. 

In  either  of  two  senses,  Jesus  may  be  said  to  be  a 
propitiation  for  our  sins — 

1.  Removing  ewmtV^/ 

2.  Removing  anger. 

We  are  said  to  be  "  aliens  and  enemies  to  God  by  our 
wicked  works ;  "  that  is,  our  sins  stir  up  enmity  in  us, 
not  in  Grod,  whose  Fatherly  love  would  save  us  from 
our  sins,  and  thus  reconcile  us  to  Himself  by  the  mani- 
festing of  his  love,  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ 
died  for  us ;  a  propitiation  on  account  of  our  sins,  to 
E  £  2 
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propitiate  the  enemies  to  Him  against  wliom  they  were 
at  enmity.  If  a  propitiation  means  that  which  removes 
enmity,  this  application  is  obvious  here,  and  the  sinners 
at  enmity  are  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his 
Son — a  propitiation  rendered  needftd  by  their  sin  and 
enmity. 

If  propitiation  be  considered  as  removing  such  anger 
as  is  consistent  with  the  most  perfect  love — such  dissatis- 
faction as  a  loving  father  must  feel  towards  an  erring, 
self-destroying  child — then  the  propitiation  may  mean 
that  Christ  by  his  death  shows  God's  love,  reconciles 
God's  enemies,  wins  sinners  from  Satan  to  God,  blesses 
them  by  turning  them  from  their  iniquities,  and  so 
makes  them  no  longer  objects  of  God's  anger ;  for  his 
very  love  enhances  his  anger,  while  those  He  loves  con- 
tinue to  destroy  themselves.  He  is  never  angry  without 
being  grieved  at  the  hardness  of  their  hearts;  and 
nothing  can  avert  his  anger  but  that  which  will  also 
please  Him  upon  their  account. 

Death,  the  wages  of  sin,  is  no  satisfaction  to  God. 
He  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather 
that  he  should  turn  from  his  wickedness  and  live.  Our 
sins,  our  wrong  doings,  keep  us  at  enmity  to  God,  keep 
Him  in  anger  with  us.  The  same  thing  removes  both : 
(salvation  from  our  sin.)  Then  we  are  willing,  living 
sacrifices,  devoted  to  good  and  to  God  by  the  good 
effect  of  God's  own  work  before  our  eyes,  bodily  in 
Jesus,  and  in  our  hearts  spiritually,  by  his  Holy  Spirit. 
Thm  God's  displeasure  is  removed,  and  the  death  of 
Christ  is  the  propitiation,  or  the  means  by  which  God's 
displeasure  and  anger  are  removed — the  cause  being 
removed,  that  is,  the  sin  or  wrong  doing  in  heart  and 
ways,  of  his  children. 
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And  what,  then,  about  their  past  sins? 

Their  past  evil  doings  in  heart  and  ways  are  freely 
forgiven,  and  not  for  a  consideration. 

It  is  the  sin  that  was  written  in  their  hearts  that 
vexed  their  Father;  and  when  their  hearts  are  so 
"  purified  by  faith  "  that  their  "  faith  worketh  by  love," 
then  the  Saviour's  work  is  done  to  his  own  satisfaction ; 
they  are  made  good,  and  He,  always  good,  is  satisfied — 
or,  if  you  please,  propitiated.  But  the  propitiation 
which  is  meant  in  the  passage,  Rom.  v.  10,  is  the  pro- 
pitiation by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  the  reconciliation  of 
God's  enemies  to  Himself,  as  that  verse  says. 

m. 

DEFENCE  OF  TRUTH. 

Nay!  I  want  a  defender ;  and  thy  truth,  O  Lord,  is 
my  shield  and  buckler. 

When  I  plead,  and  proclaim  the  truth  in  my  pleading, 
I  am  not  pleading  for  the  truth  in  the  sense  of  pleading 
for  its  support.  It  can  support  itself  and  me  too ;  but 
I  plead  the  truth ;  I  plead  with  those  (myself  included) 
who  may  be  in  doubt  or  in  error;  I  plead  for  their 
benefit,  /may  come  off  but  badly,  for  I  am  but  a  poor 
pleader;  but  the  truth  will  prevail.  I  love  it;  and 
would  fain  be  a  fellow-helper  with  those  who  proclaim 
it,  for  men^s  good  and  for  God's  glory. 

PUNISHMENT. 

Punishment,  inflicted  by  a  lawgiver  and  governor  who 
is  good  and  just,  is  very  different  from  that  destruction 
of  happiness,  and  of  all  that  makes  existence  worthy  of 
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the  name  of  life,  which  results  from  the  practice  of  evil. 
The  good  governor  is  the  punisher ;  the  bad  subject  is 
the  destroyer.  The  governor  will  punish  as  long  as 
there  is  need  for  it,  though  it  grieves  him  to  do  so; 
while  the  bad  subject,  persevering  in  his  evil  course, 
longs  to  be  delivered  from  the  punishment^  while  he 
madly  overlooks  the  destruction.  Often  he  confounds 
the  two,  and  so  looks  on  the  infliction  of  the  punishment 
as  of  a  piece  with  the  doom  of  the  evil-doer,  to  which  he 
dooms  himself,  according  to  the  eternal  law,  "  no  peace 
to  the  wicked" — a  law  eflfectuaUy  true,  even  if  it  were 
never  proclaimed. 

And  then,  making  a  very  natural  progress  in  error, 
the  evil-doer  who  hears  of  salvation  longs  for  salvation 
from  what  he  fears — God  and  his  punishment ;  instead 
of  from  what  he  should  fear — sin  and  its  destruction. 

DESTRUCTION  AND  SALVATION. 

There  is  no  error  that  has  much  more  pernicious 
results  in  religion  than  this,  that  Christ  came  to  save 
sinners  from  heing  destroyed — hst. 

He  came  to  save  sinners  who  are  destroyed,  lost ;  not 
to  undo  or  prevent  the  true  declaration,  "  The  soul  that 
sinneth,  it  shall  die,^'  but  to  restore  to  life  the  soul  that, 
in  consequence  of  sin,  had  died. 

So  that  those  who  are  saved  are  said  to  be  "  alive  from 
the  dead." 

The  wrong  idea — saving  the  sinner  from  being  lost, 
preventing  death  from  being  the  doom  of  the  wicked- 
is,  if  rightly  examined,  as  imreasonable,  as  impossible  to 
be  true,  as  if  one  were  to  say,  "  The  sinner  should  have 
joy;''  "The  wicked,  peace.'' 
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The  opposite  idea  is, "  The  sinner  shall  be  turned  from 
his  sin ;"  "  The  wicked  made  good." 

He  who  does  this  is  a  Saviour — a  Saviour  of  his 
people  from  their  sins. 

PUNISHMENT  AND  PERDITION. 

Punishment  is  pain  inflicted  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting a  continuance  in  a  course  of  doing  evil ;  at  least, 
such  is  all  just  punishment.  A  tyrant  may  be  found 
who  punishes  those  in  his  power  for  not  doing  his  will, 
however  evil  that  will  may  be  j  but  here  we  speak  of 
justifiable  punishment. 

But  Perdition  (or  absolute  destruction  in  misery  of  a 
rational  being,  by  his  perseverance  in  evil  doing)  is  not 
punishment  in  this  sense ;  it  is  not  inflicted  because  the 
evil-doer  has  transgressed,  but  is,  and  must  be,  the  effect 
of  his  evil  doing. 

When  a  just  superior  forgives  an  inferior,  it  is  under- 
stood that  he  will  punish  him  no  more  for  what  is  past ; 
but  if  the  one  who  had  deserved  punishment  goes  on 
doing  evil,  he  will  be  effectually  destroyed,  notwith- 
standing all  the  forgiveness  of  the  other.  He  may 
escape  the  punishment  which  his  superior  might  have 
inflicted,  but  it  is  impossible  that  the  man  who  per- 
severes in  evil  doing  can  he  happy ^  or  can  avoid 
destruction  and  misery. 

If  one  were  to  try  to  imagine  that  God  himself,  the 
Almighty,  were  to  order  it,  yet  it  could  not  be. 

For  evil  is  that  which  produces  unhappiness.  K  evil 
is  what  God  hates  and  forbids,  it  is  hated  and  forbidden 
by  a  loving  and  wise  God,  because  it  destroys  the 
happiness  of  his  children. 
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He  loves  them ;  and  because  He  does  so,  He  will  visit 
their  offences  with  the  rod,  and  their  sin  with  scourges ; 
nevertheless,  his  loving-kindness  He  will  not  utterly 
take  from  them,  nor  suflfer  his  faithfulness  to  fail.  Grod 
saves  us  from  punishment  when  He  forgives,  and  no 
longer  visits  our  offence  with  his  rod ;  God  saves  us  from 
destruction — eternal  perdition — when  He  turns  us  from 
our  iniquities,  when,  by  his  teaching  and  leading,  we 
cease  to  do  evil,  and  learn  to  do  well. 

And  this  teaching  and  leading  is  given  to  us  by  God 
in  Christ,  and  by  God  in  the  Holy  Spirit ;  setting  Him- 
self visibly  and  truly  before  us  in  the  first,  who  came 
to  "  hear  witness  to  the  l^th;"  influencing  us  inwardly 
and  invisibly  by  the  teaching  of  the  second,  ''who  leaded 
into  all  truth." 

This  is  saving  us  ^^ from  our  sins" 

He  is  faithftd  and  just  *'  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to 
cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness." 

In  order  to  complete  his  work  of  love,  in  saving  men 
from  their  destruction,  the  Father  of  spirits  both  de- 
clares his  forgiveness,  and  carries  forward  the  work  of 
their  complete  change :  "  There  is  no  peace,  saith  my 
God,  to  the  wicked."  This  is  so,  not  because  God  has 
declared  it ;  but  God  has  declared  it  because  it  is  so,  and 
would  be  so  if  He  had  never  declared  it. 

If  this  is  so,  man  can  never  have  peace  (even  if  God 
were  never  to  blame  nor  punish)  till  he  is  turned  from 
his  wickedness,  or  saved  from  his  sin,  or  become  good. 

This,  if  left  to  himself,  he  would  never  become. 

And  if  taken  by  the  mere  power  of  God,  and  so 
wrought  or  placed  that  he  could  never  sin  again,  he  stiU 
could  never  become  good. 

Goodness  is  in  the  love  and  will,  not  in  the  mere 
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deed  or  condition ;  and  love  that  has  no  choice  is  not 
love ;  and  will  that  is  not  free  is  no  will. 

The  love  that  is  won  by  love  (shown  by  God  and  felt 
by  man)  is  indeed  constrained,  as  the  Apostle  says, 
"  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us ; "  but  it  is  not  a 
constraint  that  interferes  with  choice.  Any  one  that  is 
constrained  to  return  love  for  love  feels  this. 

And  the  willingness  that  is  won  by  the  love  shown  by 
God  and  felt  by  man,  is  a  constrained  will  in  the  same 
sense  only.     It  is  nevertheless  a  free  will. 

Any  one  who  does  a  service  to  olie  he  loves,  feels  both 
the  constraint,  and  the  perfect  freedom  of  choice. 

Just  as  God^s  own  love  is  free,  yet  his  goodness  makes 
Him  love  us. 

And  God's  own  will  is  free,  yet  his  goodness  makes 
it  to  be  good-will  towards  men. 

But,  one  may  say,  *'  If  this  be  so,  then  the  great  God 
would  humble  Himself  to  wait  upon  the  pleasure  of  his 
own  rebellious  children,  and  to  plead  with  his  enemies." 

Wonderfal  and  admirable !  yet  so  it  is. 

God  waits  to  be  gracious. 

God  pleads  with  his  children,  over  and  over  again 
showing  them  their  error  and  his  truth,  their  destructive 
way  and  his  salvation,  saying,  "  Turn  ye,  turn  ye ;  why 
will  ye  die?" — saying,  "  Come  unto  me,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest.^^ 

What !  God  standing,  as  it  were,  at  the  door  that  we 
shut  against  Him ! 

Hear  Him : — "  Behold,'*  saith  the  Lord,  "  I  stand  at 
the  door  and  knock." 

Love,  God^s  love,  wants  you  to  love  Him — ^you,  his 
enemies ! 

^'Love  never  faileth  r^    No;  though  sin  do  its  best,  or 
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worst,  love  never  faileth.  And  all  the  time  that  He  who 
loves  the  sinner  stands,  kept  out  at  the  door,  and  knocks, 
how  is  it  within?  "  There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  Grod, 
to  the  wicked!" 

If  God  is  not  within,  chastening  with  rod  and  sconrge, 
sin  is  within,  destroying  with  fire  that  never  abates,  with 
serpents  that  never  die. 

The  deceived,  and  deceitful,  and  desperately  wicked 
heart  that  keeps  the  door  shut,  suffers  not  punishment 
from  God's  loving  hand,  but  destruction  and  misery  from 
the  sinner's  own  hand  of  enmity. 

And  if  there  were  one  grain  less  love  than  that  love 
which  passeth  knowledge,  surely  the  sinner,  at  enmity 
to  his  Father  and  God,  would  be  left  with  his  door  shut, 
and  his  fire  and  worm  within — lost ! 

But  that  love  could  come,  not  merely  to  forgive,  and 
to  put  away  punishment;  but  "  to  seek  and  to  save  the 

LOST !" 

To  win  the  enemy  to  love. 

To  make  the  wicked  heart  holy. 

To  bring  the  prodigal  wanderer  home. 

So,  when  one  such,  after  a  mad  struggle  against  love 
and  grace,  is  won  to  repentance,  he  says, — 

"  When  I  was  an  enemy,  I  was  reconciled  to  God  by 
the  death  of  Jesus, — that  unspeakable  token  of  his 
devoted  love  even  to  me !  " 

He  finds  his  "  heart "  (that  is,  his  afiections)  "  purified 
by  faith  '^ — ^by  his  belief  in  the  goodness  and  love  of  Gt)d, 
as  shown  to  us  in  Christ. 

He  cries — "  Thou  hast  redeemed  us  unto  God  by  thy 
blood!  O  Thou  that  gavest  thyself  for  us,  to  redeem 
us  from  all  iniquity,  and  to  purify  unto  thyself  a  people 
of  thine  own,  zealous  of  good  works." 
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This  is  more  than  forgiving,  though,  forgiveness  be  an 
unspeakable  mercy. 

This  is  more  than  remission  ot  punishment^  though 
that  too  is  gracious  goodness,  provided  the  state  re- 
quiring punishment  is  first  changed. 

This  is  deliverance  from  perdition,  deliverance  out  of 
destruction  and  misery,  out  of  a  death  worse  than  a  thou- 
sand separations  of  soul  and  body,  with  all  their  pangs. 

This  is  salvation  from  our  sins. 

Thus  shall  we  awake  up  in  thy  likeness,  by  thy 
grace,  to  thy  glory,  and  be  satisfied. 

Saviour!  save  us! 

ETERNAL  AND   UNENDING. 

These  are  not  the  same  at  all.  "Eternal"  is  that 
which  always  is. 

So  God  is  called  "  The  Eternal."  Eternal  life  is 
that  state  which  at  any  period — ^past,  present,  ftiture — 
IS  life,  rightly  so  coiled;  and  so  the  being  in  union  and 
communion  with  God,  knowing  and  loving  Him,  is 
eternal  life. 

It  was  so  when  no  human  being  had  it. 

It  would  be  so  if  no  human  being  ever  attained  it. 

And  when  I  have,  for  the  first  time,  eternal  life,  it  is 
not  that  any  new  change  in  it  occurs,  but  a  change 
in  me. 

And  if  I  were  to  lose  it,  still  that  would  be  life 
eternal  which  I  had  lost. 

My  possession  of  it  would  not  have  been  unending — 
my  possession  of  it  can  plainly  not  be  eternal ;  for  that 
possession  had  a  beginning — there  was  a  time  when  it 
was  not  mine. 
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But  my  possession  of  it,  though  it  has  a  commence- 
ment, may  he  unending. 

And  if  there  be  salvation  from  sin,  if  there  be  love 
that  never  faileth,  if  there  be  no  more  curse,  and  so  no 
more  death,  then  it  shall  he  unending. 

Yes,  and  He  who  declares  to  us  our  God  as  He  is. 
He  who  bears  witness  to  the  truth,  has  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light  through  the  Gospel. 

So  of  death — eternal  death. 

The  destruction  and  misery  in  death  of  the  evil-doer 
(the  sinner)  has  a  beginning,  and  may  have  an  end ;  but 
that  will  be  eternal  death  still,  that  state  of  enmity  to 
God  which  is  the  root  of  sin  and  misery. 

But  the  worker  of  death  is  not  as  the  bringer  of  life. 

Strong  he  is,  but  a  stronger  cometh;  and  by  his 
death  destroys  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  strong 
though  that  power  be. 

So  it  cannot  be  said  of  the  state  of  the  lost — 

"  And  there  shall  be  no  more  life." 

No ;  for  then  there  would  be  none  able  to  seek  and  to 
save  the  lost. 

Yet  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  reality  of  eternal 
death,  destruction  and  misery. 

Eternally — eternally — eternally  true  it  is,  that  there 
is  no  peace  for  the  wicked. 

No  peace !  "But  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  their  fire 
is  not  quenched." 

And  if  the  evil  conscience  be  a  torment,  if  the  results 
of  sin  bum  like  fire  even  here,  oh,  what  will  it  be  here- 
after! Spirits,  self-tormenting,  and  tormenting  each 
other. 

And  still  the  same  eternal  truth  true — 

"  No;peace  TO  the  wicked." 
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Oh !  if  it  is  miserable  to  be  wicked  here,  and  yet  hard 
to  turn  from  it  even  at  our  God's  call,  what  will  it  be 
in  hell! 

Love  never  faileth.  Let  us  not  fear  to  contemplate 
that  truth — 

"  Love  never  faileihr 

Nor  fear  to  proclaim  it;  for  assuredly  none  ever 
prolonged  their  own  torments  in  sin,  destruction,  and 
misery,  because  they  believed  that  truth. 

But,  while  sinners  doubt  God*s  love,  or  limit  their 
idea  of  it,  they  continue  at  enmity,  they  go  on  in  sin ; 
and  destruction  and  misery  is  in  their  ways,  and  the 
way  of  peace  they  have  not  known. 

Till  a  man  hates  sin,  he  sins. 

When  he  hates  sin,  he  will  not  choose  to  go  on  sinning, 
and  will  bless  the  Saviour  from  sin. 

The  free  proclamation,  then,  of  God's  eternal  and  un- 
ending love,  is  the  only  remedy  for  eternal  destruction. 

That  proclamation  is  the  Gospel,  the  good  message  of 
Him  who  in  divine  power  and  love  came  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost — 

Jesus  !  the  same  eternally. 

CONSCIENCE. 

He  exalts  the  position  of  conscience  most  who  gives  it 
its  true  position. 

He  ends  by  degrading  it,  who  gives  it  a  false  though 
nominally  higher  one. 

Such  is  the  result  of  the  error  which  sets  conscience 
up  as  the  test  or  arbiter  of  right  and  wrong. 

It  is  true  no  one  can  do  right  against  his  conscience. 

But  a  man  may  do  wrong  following  his  conscience. 
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As  Paul,  who  had  kept  a  clear  conscience  before  God 
and  man,  doing  manftdly  what  he  verily  thought  he 
ought  to  do,  and  what  therefore  his  conscience  approved; 
yet,  in  this  very  course,  he  did  many  things  against  the 
name  of  that  Saviour  for  whose  name  he  afterwards 
devoted  himself,  confessing  his  former  error  and  sin  in 
doing  what  he  had  done,  though  he  did  it  with  an 
approving  conscience. 

A  man  may  do  a  right  thing  (in  the  abstract  right), 
but  may  be  guilty  of  doing  wrong,  acting  against  his 
conscience,  at  the  same  time.  As  if  Paul  had  favoured 
the  Christians,  and  furthered  the  spread  of  the  Gospel, 
while  he  verily  believed  Christ  an  impostor  and  the 
Gospel  false. 

But  though  it  is,  in  the  abstract,  good  and  right  to 
further  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  it  cannot  be  said  so  of 
Paul's  doing  it,  while  he  believed  it  false.  This  act,  in- 
cluding its  relation  to  Paul's  conscience  (which  relation 
was  a  fact,  and  therefore  necessarily  included  if  we 
would  judge  the  case),  would  have  been  bad.  It  would 
not  even  have  the  good  effect  which  might  seem  to  be 
its  result ;  for  the  support  of  truth  by  false  teachers  will 
do  more  to  keep  men  from  it  than  all  the  opposition  of 
true  enemies. 

In  fact,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  *'  abstract  right '' 
as  applied  to  any  action,  for  the  action  can  never  be 
abstracted  or  taken  away  from  its  connexion  and  relation 
to  the  accompanying  circumstances.  They  stand  in  their 
relation  to  it,  and  it  in  relation  to  them ;  though  this 
or  that  man  may  choose  to  consider  the  thing  done,  or 
the  act  of  doing  it,  without  reference  to  these,  which 
often  so  modify  the  nature  of  an  action  as  to  make  all 
the  difference  of  bad  or  good,  right  or  wrong. 
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What  a  man  verily  thinks  he  ought  to  do,  his  con- 
science approves;  and  he  cannot  do  right  if  he  does 
what  his  conscience  disapproves  (either  by  acting  or 
by  declining  to  act). 

But  he  may  do  wrongly  by  disobeying  conscience, 
while  he  would  do  a  wrong  thing  (like  Paul)  if  he  obeys 
his  conscience. 

Why? 

Because  the  conscience  is  influenced  by  what  a  man 
verily  thinks  he  ought  to  do,  and  not  directly  by  what  he 
ought  to  do. 

Now,  no  sane  man  verily  thinks  he  ought  to  do  or  not 
to  do  anything,  without  perceiving  some  reason  more  or 
less  satisfactory  to  his  mind. 

Hence,  the  power  of  thinking  (or  judging),  if  not 
rightly  used,  distorts  and  misdirects  the  conscience. 

And  when  a  man,  a  conscientious  man,  is  once  aware 
of  this,  he  will  verily  think  that  he  ought  to  be  careful 
what  he  verily  thinks ;  and  his  conscience  will  be  uneasy, 
if  guided  by  a  manner  of  thinking  which  is  not  tried 
and  proved  right. 

He  will  say.  Why  do  I  purpose  to  do  this? 

Because  my  conscience  tells  me  it  is  right. 

But  my  conscience  has  before  told  me  this  in  a  case 
where  I  now  see  it  was  wrong, — ^my  very  conscience 
now  says  so.  Why  did  it  say  one  thing  then,  and  now 
the  contrary? 

Because  I  verily  thought  then  diflferently  from  what 
I  do  now. 

And  why  do  I  now  conclude  that  my  conscience  is 
more  sure  to  be  right  than  it  was  then? 

Because  by  reason  of  use  I  have  my  senses  more 
exercised  to  discern  good  and  evil.  I  did  not  then,  as 
I  do  now,  endeavour  to  try  all  things,  that  I  may  hold 
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fast  what  is  good.  I  see  now,  ttat  to  be  approved, 
a  thing  should  commend  itself  to  my  heart  and  con- 
science. My  affections,  my  love  to  God  and  man  (the 
fruit  of  God's  Holy  Spirit)  should  be  satisfied  that  a 
deed  is  good;  and  then  when  conscience  urges  me  to 
do  it,  blames  me  for  neglecting  it,  or  is  satisfied  by  my 
doing  it,  I  can  humbly  look  to  God  and  say,  "  Thou 
hast  taught  me.  Thou  hast  enabled  me." 

From  a  cultivated,  practised,  enlightened  mind,  comes 
a  cultivated,  practised,  enlightened  conscience ;  and  he 
who  knows  what  is  right,  knows  also  why. 

Nothing  is  pure  to  him  whose  mind  and  conscience  are 
defiled.  The  good,  which  he  conscientiously  abhors,  is 
not  pure  to  him,  though  in  itself  ever  so  good ;  much  less 
is  the  evilpure  to  him  which  he  conscientiously  com- 
mits, though  he  verily  thinks  it  right. 

Let  the  mind,  the  heart,  and  the  conscience  be  puri- 
fied, and  then  the  right-judging  mind  will  perceive  that 
all  is  good  which  accords  with  God's  character^  and  will 
perceive  that  God's  character  is  love. 

And  the  conscience  will  be  pure  accordingly  (not 
sincere  only,  but  pure),  and  will  urge  its  owner  to  God- 
like  acts ;  will  urge  its  owner  to  study  their  nature  in  the 
man  Jesus  Christ  especially,  for  He  is  the  manifestation 
of  God  in  truth  and  in  love,  in  will  and  in  deed. 

Looking  to  Him,  acquainting  himself  with  Him, 
following  Him,  a  man  will  advance ;  and  conscience,  led 
by  a  mind  taught  verily  to  think  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  love  and  of  liberty,  will  be  more  and  more  a 
real  blessing,  as  there  is  more  and  more  conformity  of 
mind  to  the  mind  that  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus — 

The  unselfish — 

The  loving — 

The  good — 
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IV. 

THE  CONTRARY  TO   LOVE. 

Hatred  is  often  counted  as  the  extreme  contrary  to 
love ;  but  selfishness  is  much  more  so,  and  the  enmity 
of  selfishness  is  by  far  worse  than  the  enmity  of  hatred. 

Hatred  at  least  supposes  a  cause,  originating  in  some 
hateful  quality  in  the  other  party ;  but  selfishness  does 
not  trouble  itself  about  the  other  at  all,  and  cares  not 
what  pain  or  injury  it  may  cause  in  pursuit  of  its  own 
gratification. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  very  nature  of  satisfaction 
is  implied  the  impossibility  of  a  selfish  rational  being 
satisfactorily  attaining  to  what  he  seeks.  Money,  fame, 
or  sensual  enjoyment,  selfishness  may  attain  (though 
not  by  many  degrees  so  well  or  so  easily  as  the  un- 
selfish), but  satisfaction — ^never ;  whereas,  though  often 
seemingly  defeated,  and  for  long  time  disappointed,  yet 
in  the  attainment  of  real  and  lasting  satisfaction  "  Love 
never  faileth." 

PRESENT — PRESENCE. 

"Present"  has  two  meanings,  as  if  it  were  two 
words,  and  these  cannot  be  confounded  without  pro- 
ducing confusion. 

"  Present "  means,  "  within  the  perception  of  some 
one."  As  we  say,  "  He  was  ^re^e/i^  when  I  said  so ;"  or, 
"  I  weiS  present  when  that  occurred." 

In  this  sense  ^^ present  ^^  is  only  limited  by  the 
powers  of  perception. 

F  P 
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He  who  was  present  when  I  said  so,  was  not  tVi  Ae 

same  place  with  me,  bnt  at  some  distance,  ordinarily  at 

what  is  called  "  a  little  distance."     But  the  presence  of 

a  person  whose  hearing  and  sight  are  defi^ctire  extends 

a  Teiy  little  way,  compared  to  that  of  a  person  whose 

senses  are  acnte.     And  in  proportion  as  the  power  of 

perception  extends,  so  does  the  idea  conreyed  by  the 

word  "present"  expand.     A  being  whose  powers  erf 

perceiying  are  nnlimited,  has  all  things  present  to  him 

(in  the  sense  of,  "  in  his  presence  ") .  Distance  of  space  or 

of  time  cannot  in  this  respect  make  a  difference  to  him. 

Eren  to  ns  these  distances  only  make  a  difference  in 

proportion  to  onr  deficiency  of   perception.      To  an 

ordinary  man,  a  transaction  at  a  distance  of  a  foot  is 

present;  at  a  yard,  present ;  at  two,  three,  four  yards, 

still  present.     And  at  an  hundred  yards,  two  hnndred^ 

fire  hundred,  fire  thousand,  or  eren  millions  of  miles, 

transactions  may  be  present  to  us,  or  in  our  presence,  if 

we  take  such  things  as  we  can  perceive  plainly  at  great 

and  increasingly  greater  distances ;  as  the  signature  of 

a  person,  which  we  witness,  being  ^^ present,'^  so  as  to  see 

that  it  is  done  /perhaps  four  or  five  yards  off) ;  then  the 

action  of  mounting  on  horseback,  at  twenty  or  fi^rty 

yards'  distance ;  the  firing  of  a  gun,  a  cannon,  at  a  much 

longer  distance ;  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  perhaps  one 

nundred  miles  off,  yet  in  our  presence ;  a  moon-rise,  a 

sunset,  and  so  on.     And  if  one  could  perceive  through 

distances  of  time,  as  through  space,  then  distant  things 

in  time  would  in  the  same  way  be  present,  in  the  sense 

of  "  111  our  presenceJ* 

But  "  present "  also  has  the  meaning  of  being  "  now, 
at  tke  ItW  wee  speakJ*^ 

When  a  being  has  power  to  perceive  things   re- 
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moved  in  point  of  time,  so  that  they  are  in  his  presence, 
although  they  be  past  or  futare,  he  perceives  them  at  one 
and  the  same  time ;  but  he  does  not  perceive  them  as  if 
they  existed  at  one  and  the  same  timey  any  more  than 
when  we  perceive,  while  we  stand  in  one  place,  things  at 
various  distances  in  space.  We  do  not  perceive  them  as 
if  they  were  in  the  same  place  ;  we  observe  a  portion  of 
space  between  them,  so  that  a  thing  could  be  between 
them,  without  touching  either  the  thing  at  this  or  at  that 
side.  And  just  so  with  actions  in  time ;  we  perceive  that 
other  actions  could  be  performed  after  one,  and  before 
the  other  was  begun ;  so  that,  although  neither  the  time 
nor  the  space  avail  to  hinder  the  things  from  being 
present  to  a  being  of  unlimited  power  of  perception,  yet 
time  and  space  are  as  real  to  him,  and  as  marked  to 
his  perception,  as  to  the  most  finite  capacity, — indeed, 
far  more  so,  inasmuch  as  he  sees  all  more  truly  as  it 
really  is. 

The  confusing  ideas  and  false  reasonings  on  these 
subjects,  which  perplex  men's  minds  and  bring  disgrace 
on  philosophy  and  science,  arise  from  the  t^wphilosophi- 
cal  and  z^nscientific  habit  of  neglecting  to  be  careful  in 
understanding  and  using  our  words. 

"  IN  THE  SIGHT  OF  GOD." 

Just  in  the  sight  of  God ;  holy  in  the  sight  of  God ; 
pure  in  the  sight  of  God ;  innocent  in  the  sight  of  God, 
are  among  the  expressions  often  used  by  theologians  and 
religious  writers  and  speakers. 

God  sees  all  things  as  they  really  are;  not  as  man  sees, 
often  in  quite  a  wrong  light,  always  with  some  dimness 
or  error  of  vision. 

F  f2 
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But  it  k  a  itaiSal  fer^n^itt  d  Lnitk  tt>  «&e  Amir 
exprcssons.  as  if  ^  m  lie  #^if  ^ Gnd"  so  <^BiG&ii  tke 
sen.?e.  that  tiie  pecs^n  jo  j«i»  mayr  p^T^JM^  nee  b&  rtsl^ 
wltat  he  i«  tk  6^<;ti^«  #i^/bL 

If  dhe  posoQs  wb>  icse  ^l^  exixeasm  sbssl  dat  G<^ 
i?  pkased  4>  <i(»il  ir»E;i  azi  imj3«t  pers«HL  a&  it  he^  woe 
Tost,  tki*  is  izite&igxble  sliti^^a;:;^  *$  nxAir  tte  stfiswrt.  iiE  is 
vntiTiie.  and  if  true,  it  w^>d[ii  \st  idljixsc  :  ^nr  tR5$  w«3«U 
ibX  be  t&e  same  as  &<e  xdjiosc  p^sssL  tyfrr.-r  7wt^  »  fib 
**ji^  *y  ^SlyL  And  the  use  of  me  eprgasaTn.  oy  Ask 
wko  intHhi  saeh  a  mjeazLCLr.  ^  Bii:«c  nxLtafr  ami  ess- 
fimnrici^.  It  is  true,  tn^at  ic^iiiir  wtLo  s?  use  ic  ^ok:  Mtewn 
men :  S(>  are  maii'r  Hakosiedaziff  azui  Hiiiiio*^.  aju?  tjhar 
szLceEitr  i£:cs  ii»jc  nake  wbsL  rney  sxv'  Tr-rfrc- 

If  G«^  jhr^g&  die  TZELjost  mazi.  b^  ^ow?  tiac  be  is 
wfftjt  in  GottTs  sigfar;  eLse  Eie  eoalii  m^t  speak  *i£  jSm^ 

If  G^^i  srv^s  firm  grace  to  repecL  He  ^qw^  tzust  he 
is  atw  ;"*^  ni  isis  a^rfuL 

If  G^yi  itsmi*  t^  ixziJ32<c  maa^  G^^  s&:;w?  i^a£  in  Us 
Si^it  ries TEafiSL  Tie .#ERn?«i^#wi9icfr was. ni tie  SaraisiEr's 
sx^tL  cne  wio  w:^  so  teljibc  rnac  ie  was  iariL 

Rrr  w&fiL  &e  is  3ai:«i  jes^  w&isl  Ae  once  Iniipare 
^  wuaig  pan    G^yi  sets  iiL  evsL  S^rm  t^  rniica-  can 

T^  it»K  pnrimai  ^  isbiL  is-  ^pst  ^  G'^r  ani 
Ae  snuuar.  w&ea.  sa^ed  fem.  His  smffw  w  jasc  m  ds 
sc^^  ot  G<>L  d&oiEia  Grxi  sees  t&ar  &e  inu  unFEt. 
^"Qidt  wiHse  some  ^  yoiLr  ami  G^  see?  tl  was^  so  :  Iwt 
^jearew^iBii^'^  ba£ -^je  aR  SHsmmsfL'^  \s^  m  ft 
«pr  m:  die  s^  «f  G^ 

.oft&K  SDBff  JjH'tuwty  egmmicapt  ? 
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sight.  They  are  freely  forgiven ;  even  as  ye,  ye  washed 
and  sanctified  ones,  know  that  ye  forgive  them  that 
trespassed  against  you. 

God  sees  the  wicked  that  they  are  wicked ;  and  while 
this  is  so,  they  are  wicked  in  God's  sight. 

God  can  never  be  satisfied  till  they  are  good,  till  He 
sees  that  they  are  good — made  good  by  his  gracious  work 
turning  them  firom  darkness  to  light,  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  God ;  till  He  sees  that  their  hearts  are  puri- 
fied by  the  faith  which  worketh  by  love.  When  God, 
who  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  imto  Himself, 
sees  that  one  enemy  is  reconciled  by  the  death  of  his 
Son,  when  He  sees  the  enmity  turned  to  love,  then  He 
sees  that  the  bad  is  made  good,  and  he  who  was  bad 
in  the  sight  of  God  (because  God  saw  that  he  was 
bad)  is  now  good  in  the  sight  of  God  (when  God  sees 
that  he  is  good).  And  God  sees  each  step  in  progress, 
from  enmity  to  perfect  love ;  from  death  in  sin  to  perfect 
holiness ;  from  destruction  and  misery  to  perfect  bliss ; . 
and  what  can  be  plainer  than  this,  that  as  God  sees 
each  step,  and  as  God  sees  each  man  at  each  step,  so,  at 
each  step,  is  each  man  in  the  sight  of  God? 

If  a  man  sees  God  as  his  loving  though  offended 
Father,  he  will  not  wish  to  throw  any  cloud  of  mystery 
over  the  expression,  "/w  the  sight  of  God /^  but  will 
say,  "  Look,  Lord !  look  on  me  as  I  am ;  and  help  me 
to  be  what  thou  canst  look  upon  with  pleasure, — a  re- 
deemed lost  one,  a  returned  wanderer,  a  miserable  one 
made  happy,  a  son  at  home  in  a  Father's  house." 

To  bring  us  to  this,  Christ  died;  to  see  us  this,  God 
Tejoiceth. 
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rEt>ir  THE  PREFACE  OF  ^CHM^T  REErETTCie  SCnTEfS:'' 
BT  EET.  J0H3I   CUltSCOre^ 

The  simpKchy  of  the  Go^d  b  mfnsdj  bat  fee- 
qiientbr  made  a  leasoti  whjr  maiLj  stizml^  at  its 
thresh»3li  Very  often,  too,  the  preacher  perplexes 
what  is  plain  with  distizictiocsp  tfrnftatiopg,  azsl  ecu- 
dftions,  aHke  nniseasoaahle,  mxp^sahlsy  aal  izgnrHVS. 
We  seem  afiraid  to  speak  o«it  one  great  trsch.  ht  all  i& 
fblnes  and  directness,  lest  we  sLghM  trBfccit  upcn  or 
obecTzre  anodter  no  kss  preooiK.  This  is  a  fooihii  fear. 
An  tmths  are  in  harmony  wit&  eadi  odno-.  Lee  as, 
Aerrf^re,  enunciate  each  dfsrinctfy.  directijr.  and  fUD j, 
and  doobc  not  that  it  will  ifhnnTnate,  not  ^xr^^n  ereiT 
other. 

I  would  nndistake  to  persoade  half  the  pi^pnlation 
of  Li?ndt>n.  if  I  conLi  icacli  them,  that  God  is  an  ansir 
and  aTengin^  tjrant.  ready  to  eoi^xofe^  diem,  and  that 
this  i$  pore  or&*3doxy :  Lot  it  k  die  moec  difimit  dtii^ 
in  the  world  to  persuade  a  man  dot  ^  Crod  k  lov^'' — 
Ciri^  Befxifimtj  Suuh»ns  pp-  IS.  17- 

XErAPHTSiC& 

It  wQold  be  laaghaW.  if  it  wexe  not  Kkducboiy.  to 
luar  pecsics  Jfriding  ~  muiiKphfyaieal^  sdeaeew  a^s  if  it 
meaat  anmeihing  mezeiy  fmagmafy.  soffieddi^  fimdJEid 
aaivDceitaiii.  Sack  pecsoosaie^KKxaat  of  demeaning 
«f  aet^plijaci^  aad  of  tlkdr  fffniifTMt  widi  jprradieml 

m>  «aed  Itj  mnEtemieng  tiias  this 
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accounts  for  the  error  of  shallow  or  indolent  minds  con- 
•ceming  it,  but  does  not  excuse  it. 

Metaphysical  geience  is  the  knowledge  of  principles, 
while  physical  science  is  the  knowledge  of  facts,  so  far 
as  facts  can  be  observed,  and  recorded,  and  understood. 

If  we  do  not  carelessly  neglect  the  plain  rules  of 
research,  we  cannot  be  misled  in  the  study  of  the  know- 
ledge of  principles,  even  if  we  be  brought  to  a  stand  by 
some  difficulty  which  our  mind  does  not  yet  compass. 

But,  in  the  study  of  the  knowledge  of  facts,  we  are  as 
liable  to  error  as  our  senses  are  defective  or  deficient. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  liability  to  error  in  experi- 
ment and  in  observation,  is  found  in  the  perfect  correct- 
ness and  certainty  of  the  science  of  principles^  the  much 
abused  "  metaphysics." 

The  mathematician  gives  his  mind  to  the  study  of 
principles  which  are  true^  even  if  they  were  not  to  be 
found  existing  in  any  single  real  case. 

The  mechanic  applies  himself  to  things  and  facts 
which  he  can  touch,  and  see,  and  hear  of;  but  the  good 
mechanic  knows  that  in  proportion  as  his  works  ap- 
proach to  the  principles  of  the  mathematician,  so  will 
their  goodness  be  greater  or  less.  And  he  will  find,  as 
his  only  absolutely  certain  experience,  that  this  pro- 
portion will  always  be  against  him  and  his  work,  in 
favour  of  the  mathematician  and  of  his  science,  as  truth 
is  surer  to  be  true  than  measurement  is  to  be  correct. 

He  is  no  truly  scientific  man,  nor  even  a  true  lover 
of  science,  nor  able  to  appreciate  metaphysics,  who  can 
despise  practical  application  or  experimental  science. 
Some  calling  themselves  "  metaphysicians,"  or  "  scien- 
tific," have  done  so ;  but  the  science  which  allows  of  its 
followers  despising,  or  failing  to  admire,  experimental 
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and  practical  works,  is  emphaticallj  "  science  fahdy  so 
called."  It  is  ignorance  to  be  pitied  and  helped,  not 
knowledge  to  be  admired  and  followed. 

PERSUASION  AND  CONVICTION. 

A  person  is  persuaded  that  something  is  true  when  he 
IS  won  over  by  the  representations,  the  eloquence,  or  the 
insinuations  of  another,  to  take  a  favourable  view  of  the 
claim,  of  what  is  asserted,  upon  his  belief;  whether  or 
not  he  may  have  the  proof  pointed  out  to  him,  or  be  led 
to  perceive  that  the  thing  is  really  proved  to  be  true. 

A  person  is  convinced  that  something  is  true,  when  he 
perceives  the  proof  that  it  is  so ;  whether  the  proof  be 
pointed  out  by  another,  or  sought  and  discovered  by 
himself. 

When  belief  depends  on  persuasion  alone,  the  person 
who  believes  thus  almost  always  feels  that  his  belief 
rests  on  a  foundation  which  may  be  shaken.  And  in 
religious  belief,  this  is  faith  of  the  lowest  kind ;  it  is  the 
faith  of  those  who,  for  fear  of  being  damned,  profess  to 
believe  what  they  are  persuaded  to  consider  as  true,  up(ya 
some  authority  or  other ^  and  without  proof  . 

Such  faith  is  very  popular  among  lazy  religionists 
who  shun  responsibility,  and  among  ambitious  men  who 
love  to  have  dominion  over  other  men's  faith. 

As  slavish  dread  and  selfish  hope  have  combined 
in  adopting  this  kind  of  faith,  so  there  will  be  foimd 
a  slavish  dread  of  trying  the  foundation  of  this  selfish 
hope,  and  of  its  fruit  in  the  faith  which  rests  on  mere 
persuasion. 

The  test,  as  to  whether  any  one  intends  to  rest  upon 
this  precarious  formation,  or  to  have  their  faith  founded 
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on  conviction — ^whether  he  intends  to  take  human  advice, 
when  it  tells  him  that  much  must  be  believed  which 
cannot  be  proved,  or  divine  advice  which  urges  him  to 
jpTove  all  things ;  the  test  is  in  his  willingness  to  bring 
his  faith  to  the  proof,  to  hear  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, not  as  a  mere  question  of  curiosity,  but  in  order  to 
the  conviction  of  his  mind  as  to  the  truth. 

Generally,  the  Koman  Catholic  would  have  the  Ma- 
homedan,  the  Hindoo,  or  the  ignorant  savage,  to  hear 
the  voice  and  attend  to  the  arguments  of  the  preacher ; 
but  is  most  unwilling  himself  to  attend  to  the  arguments 
of  one  who  would  convert  him,  or  point  out  to  him  an 
error,  where  he  is  persuaded  and  insists  that  he  is  in 
the  right. 

The  Protestant  does  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
Roman  Catholic ;  but  he  also,  too  often,  being  only  per- 
suaded, and  not  convinced,  feels  that  there  is,  or  may 
be,  sand  in  his  foundation ;  and  that  the  religion  he  has 
built  up  or  adopted  is  safer ^  if  he  declines  to  prove  it, 
than  it  would  be  were  he  to  count  it  among  the  "  all 
things"  which  the  God  he  professes  to  worship  bids 
him  prove. 

But  the  man  who  sincerely  intends  to  follow  God's 
wise  and  reasonable  exhortation,  and  to  prove  all  things, 
is  ready,  first,  to  seek  conviction^  and  can  never  be  satis- 
fied with  mere  persuasion.  Persuasion  he  must  have, 
indeed,  but  not  mere  persuasion ;  it  must,  to  satisfy  him, 
rest  on  conviction,  or  on  having  heen  proved  to  his  mind; 
and  when  an  advocate  oi  persuasion  would  try  to  terrify 
him  from  this,  and  say,  "  Will  you  dare  to  require  proof 
from  God?"  he  will  answer,  "I  dare  not  fail  to  do  so, 
when  God  himself  orders  me  both  in  his  Word  and  by 
his  teaching  in  my  inmost  heart."     And  when  such  a 
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sincere  Inquirer  is  convinced  of  any  truth,  and  tries  to 
point  it  out  to  another,  that  he  may  also  be  convinced, 
he  will  not  attempt  to  dissuade  that  other  from  hearing 
those  who  differ,  but  will  press  upon  him  the  duty  and 
privilege,  the  responsibility  and  the  right,  to  prove  each 
thing,  before  he  thinks  he  holds  it  in  such  faith  as  his  Grod 
desires  he  should  have — such  faith  as  revelation  shows 
and  reason  acknowledges  to  be  founded  upon  the  rock. 

He  who  prays,  "  Oh,  send  out  thy  light  and  thy  truth ; 
let  them  guide  me,"  only  deceives  himself,  and  mocks 
Him  whom  he  addresses,  if  he  does  not  expect  such 
guidance  from  that  light  and  truth  as  shall  convince  him 
of  what  is  real  and  true. 

Reader,  if  you  are  not  convinced,  do  not  let  yourself 
be  persuaded  that  this  is  true ;  but  go  to  one  who  denies 
what  the  writer  assacts,  and,  with  prayer  to  God  for  aid, 
judge  ye  what  we  say ;  prove  each,  and  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good. 

If  what  you  read  here  is  true, — ^if  the  writer's  argu- 
ment is  founded  on  proof  that  convinces,  and  not  on  mer 
persuasion  from  others,  or  from  his  own  corruptions, — 
then  the  endeavour,  even  though  it  be  both  sincere  and 
clever,  to  persuade  you  of  the  contrary,  will  only  make 
the  truth  plainer,  if  you  really  seek  to  prove  all  things, 
God  directing  you. 

But,  be  aware  that  both  sides  of  an  argument  may  be 
wrong. 

And  beware  of  the  false  warnings  which  would  deter 
a  spirit  inclined  to  prove  all  things,  and  would  terrify 
by  the  argument  that  among  a  multitude  of  errors  there 
can  be  little  hope  of  your  judging  right ;  and  so  you 
had  best  leave  it  to  some  man  who  takes  upon  him  to 
be  your  adviser,  and  be  satisfied  to  be  persuaded  by  him. 
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Take  GoD  for  your  adviser ;  by  his  word  before  your 
eyes,  by  his  Spirit  in  your  heart.  He  does  not  bid  you 
to  bow  your  head  and  heart  in  mysterious  obedience 
(without  inquiry  or  trial)  even  to  his  word.  But  if  his 
teaching  be  anything,  it  teaches  you  to  prove  it,  when  it 
says,  "  Prove  all  things.^^ 

Who  is  presumptuous?  He  who  says,  "  We  will/^ 
or  he  who  says,  "  Let  us  not  do  50,"  when  GoD  says 
"  Do  IT  "?  He  knows  your  fitness  and  unfitness ;  He 
knows  all  that  can  enable  or  prevent  you ;  He  knows 
why  you  should  not,  and  why  you  should ;  and  He  says 
—reader,  ask  Himself  what  He  says. 

LOGIC. 

Logic  is  said  to  be  ^^  the  art  of  reasoning  ;^^  should 
we  not  rather  say,  "  the  art  of  convincing  ?^^ 

Jesus  Christ  is  called  the  "  Logos,''  or  "  Word/'  but 
"  word "  very  imperfectly  translates  "  logos,"  which  is 
the  root  of  the  term  "  logic."  Logic  has  for  its  subject 
truth,  and  the  manifestation  of  truth  to  intelligent, 
reasoning  beings  for  its  object.  So  Christ,  the  "  Logos," 
says,  "  For  this  cause  was  I  bom,  and  for  this  end 
came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  might  bear  witness  to  the 
truth." 

We  so  misuse  words,  so  often  "darken  counsel  by 
words  without  knowledge,''  using  them  carelessly  or 
imfairly,  that  the  expression  "  word  "  hardly  conveys 
the  idea  of  "  the  means  of  declaring  truth,^^  or  "  that 
hy  which  is  made  char  what  really  is;^^  or  else  words 
would  be  to  us,  (as  Christ  is,)  the  means  of  conveying 
knowledge  of  truth,  and  "  speaking  "  would  be  "  logic.^* 

Logic,  or  the  art  of  convincing,  supposes  two  things ; 
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the  truth  and  the  way^  or  means  of  convincing  the 
mind  of  that  truth. 

The  object  is  not  merely  to  set  forth  truth,  but  so  to 
set  it  forth  that  the  mind  of  him  who  is  spoken  to  shall 
perceive  that  it  is  truth.  Therefore  the  great  perfection 
of  logic  (as  of  every  practical  application  of  science, 
whether  mechanically  or  morally)  is  simplicity. 

And  while  the  false  philosopher  and  the  pretending 
artist  extol  mystery  and  complication,  the  true  are 
sure  to  glory  in  simplicity. 

So  common  is  the  pretension,  and  so  carelessly  do 
multitudes  suffer  themselves  to  be  imposed  on  by  the 
false  for  the  true,  that  "  art "  has  come  to  have  a  second 
meaning  in  its  popular  use,  as  if  it  were  "  deceit.^ 

AtlA.  false  logic  is,  in  this  degraded  sense,  the  "  art " 
of  using  words  so  as  to  persuade  those  to  submit  to  the 
artful,  who  keep  their  minds  from  searching  into  true 
science. 

DEMAND  AND  SUPPLY. 

Political  economists  insist  much  (some  say  too  much) 
upon  these  finding  their  level,  and  a  sufficient  demand 
for  any  attainable  or  procurable  thing,  insuring  a  supply 
of  the  article  in  such  request. 

But  there  is  an  instance  of  the  working  of  this  prin- 
ciple, which  goes  beyond  the  ideas  of  most  political 
economists.  That  slave-masters  should  raise  such  a 
demand  for  slaves  as  should  bring  forward  a  supply, 
is  nothing  wonderful;  but  that  slaves  should  raise  a 
demand  for  slave-masters  seems,  at  first,  hardly  credible. 

Yet  so  it  is.  From  the  times  when  "the  prophets 
prophesied  falsely,  and  the  priests  bore  rule  by  their 
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means,  and  the  people  loved  to  have  it  so,^^  to  our  own 
days,  wherever  people  have  been  sufficiently  numerous, 
who  bid  high  for  masters  to  rule  them  despotically,  by 
false  rules,  and  arbitrary  laws,  and  heavy  iron  hands, 
masters  have  been  found  to  meet  the  demand. 

Where  people  will  pay  a  despotic  tyrant  with  their 
slavish  submission,  and  will  add  to  that  money  and 
land,  is  it  strange  that  such  a  demand  calls  forth  a 
supply? 

Such  a  demand  for  spiritual  or  for  political  slave- 
masters  is  frequent — how  frequent ! 

And  where  men,  galled  by.  the  tyranny  of  their 
masters,  rather  than  ashamed  of  their  own  degraded, 
slavish  character,  exclaim  against  tyrants  and  tyranny, 
combine  against  them,  fight  against  them,  there  may  be 
yet  nothing  done  thereby  towards  freedom.  The  demand 
which  will  arise,  as  long  as  real  ignorance  of  real  truth 
makes  men  selfish,  and  therefore  slavish,  will  draw  out 
or  raise  up  new  tyrants,  though  there  were  neither 
emperor  nor  king  more,  neither  pope  nor  patriarch,  A 
country  may  call  itself  free,  yet  be  under  a  yoke  more 
intolerable  than  that  of  any  one  arbitrary  tyrant. 

A  church  may  call  itself  free,  yet  be  tyrannized  over 
by  masters  with  popular  designations. 

And  this  must  be  so  while  the  people  are  selfish — so 
long  they  will  combine  (deliberately  or  involuntarily) 
against  each  other's  weal,  each  man  and  party  seeking 
their  own  gain  or  exaltation,  even  at  the  loss  or  to  the 
lowering  of  the  rest.  Such  combination,  though  it  be 
not  formal,  yet  if  it  be  real,  demands  a  leader,  a  head, 
or  leaders  and  heads;  and  these,  to  lead  or  head  a 
selfish  multitude,  must  lead  as  slaves  require  to  be  led, 
must  govern  as  slavish  souls  can  alone  be  governed. 
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A  people  which  is  free  demands  servants,  not  masters ; 
and  among  a  free  people  every  man  answers  the  demand. 
They  all  by  love  serve  one  another,  who  know  the 
truth,  and  whom  the  truth  makes  free. 

If  every  spiritual  and  every  political  tyrant  were  put 
down  to-morrow,  and  if  selfish,  unchristian  principles 
still  reigned  in  men,  as  they  do  to-day;  the  next  day 
would  see  some  new  form  of  tyranny,  some  new  name 
of  tyrant  arise  to  supply  the  demand.  Generally  the 
very  men  who  lead  the  people,  with  the  cry  "  Down  with 
the  tyrant!"  "  Down  with  tyranny!"  are  themselves  the 
very  men  to  be  the  new  tyrants,  and  to  try  new,  un- 
heard-of experiments  of  tyranny,  though,  perhaps,  under 
very  popular  and  humble  names  and  exteriors. 

There  is  only  one  real  Liberator^  one  real  radical 
Reformer  who  goes  to  the  root  to  reform.  He  does  not 
go  about  dethroning  monarchs,  nor  degrading  popes; 
but  his  way  is  to  set  the  people  free  from  their  own 
slavish  disposition,  which  is  the  creator  of  tyrants 
and  spring  of  tyranny.  He,  the  Lord,  comes  as  a 
servant  to  demand  free  men ;  and  there  shall  at  last  be 
a  full  supply. 

But  when  ? 

Now  the  demand  exists. 

God  addresses  us  as  his  offspring,  as  his  intelligent 
creatures. 

He  assures  us,  He  shows  us,  that  He  will  not  tyrannize. 
Se  will  wait  till  we  supply  his  demand,  rather  than  be 
the  master  our  grovelling  souls  demand.  The  struggle 
is  between  the  two  demands ;  both  cannot  be  supplied, 
God  changeth  not — God  is  love. 

When  we  love  Him,  perceiving  his  real  goodness,  we 
depose  every  tyrtint  from  our  liberated  heart.    And  it  is 
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only  by  the  spread  of  this  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of 
God,  that  the  demand  for  tyrants  to  rule  slaves  will  be 
put  an  end  to,  and  at  the  same  time  our  Lord's  demand 
will  meet  a  full  supply. 


TKINITT. 

I  do  not  conceive  any  difficulty  arising  in  the  mind  as 
to  the  question  whether  the  Almighty  Being,  from  whom 
we  and  all  things  have  our  origin,  ceases  to  be  God  or 
Father,  because  He  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
unto  Himself,  nor  because  of  any  way  in  which  He 
might  choose  to  show  Himself  in  a  bodily  or  visible 
form, — not  confining  Himself  to  that  body,  which  would 
indeed  be  impossible  to  conceive  of  God ;  but  showing 
Himself  actually  united  to  that  body,  partaking  of  its 
pains  and  perils,  as  we,  his  spirit  children,  do  of  the 
same  in  our  bodies. 

On  the  contrary,  so  far  from  being  led  to  doubt  if 
this  be  God  who  thus  manifests  Himself  to  reconcile 
his  rebel  children  to  Himself,  I  then  first  begin  to  con- 
ceive an  adequate  notion  of  God,  when  I  see  Him  in 
Christ ;  I  then  first  obtain  a  glimpse  of  that  greatness 
which  no  limitation  can  lower,  of  that  glory  which  no 
lowliness  can  dim,  of  that  love  which  no  suffering  can 
stop  in  its  course,  as  no  ingratitude  could  hinder  in  its 
source,  of  that  holiness  which  no  intercourse  with  evil- 
doers could  contaminate,  and  of  that  power  which  could 
overcome  evil  with  good,  even  in  us.  Any  attempt  to 
explain  to  me  that  God  was  in  Christ,  and  did  not 
thereby  cease  to  be  God,  seems  to  imply  such  total 
absence   of    an  idea  what   "  God  "    means,   or  what 
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**  Christ ''  means,  that  the  attempt  must  be  only  hurtfal 
and  confusing. 

In  the  same  manner  the  attempt  to  prove  or  explain 
that  where  God  influences  me  invisibly,  teaching  me  all 
truth,  or  any  truth,  opening  my  heart  to  his  love,  my 
mind  to  his  truth ;  to  explain  or  prove  that  God  is  still 
God  when  He  does  this,  is  again  only  confounding. 
The  Holy  Spirit  proves  itself  God  by  its  teaching,  by 
its  influences. 

The  form  in  which  God  showed  Himself,  the  influence 
by  which  God  works  invisibly — the  form  and  the  influence 
I  could  never  suppose  to  be  GoD,  any  more  than  I  could 
think  the  form  of  the  world  is  the  world,  or  the  irifltience 
of  the  sun  is  the  sun.  The  attempt  to  explain  that  this 
is  so  is  nonsense ;  the  mere  meaning  of  the  words  express 
it ;  and  it  is  only  where  by  needless,  worse  than  needless, 
explanation  of  the  self-evident,  men  are  mystified,  that 
they  begin  to  fancy  that  such  explanation  is  necessary. 

It  is  not  explanation  which  is  necessary,  but  merely 
disentanglement.  It  is  not  light  to  be  thrown  upon  God, 
but  light  of  God  to  outshine  man's  beclouding,  darkening 
expositions. 

But  when  man  comes  to  God's  help,  with  his  miser- 
able candle-light,  and  insists  on  his  brother-men  seeing 
by  that  light — seeing  GoD  by  it !  and  when  men  submit 
to  try  to  do  so,  no  wonder  they  first  become  bewildered, 
then  erroneous,  and  end  by  insisting  that  they  are  right, 
and  that  all  must  and  shall  agree  with  them,  while  they 
at  the  same  time  give  and  receive  explanations  which  are 
contradictory  and  irreconcilable,  and  use  words  which 
convey  no  assignable  meaning. 

They  may  mean  what  GoD  says,  who  say  there  are 
three  persons  in  one  GoD,  and  that  this  is  the  Trinity. 
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I  know  that  God  does  not  8ay  this  in  the  Bible,  if  He 
means  it ;  and  I  know  that  many  are  confused,  so  that 
they  do  not  know  what  -they  believe,  nor  what  they 
ought  to  believe,  in  consequence  of  the  words  with 
which  men  elucidate  God's  counsel.  I  know  farther 
that  those  non-scriptural  words  about  "  Trinity,"  and 
"  three  Persons,"  with  the  accompanying  forms,  not 
only  puzzle  honest  minds,  but  repel  inquiring  minds, 
driving  some  to  the  belief  that  the  whole  of  religion  is 
like  this,  and  is  a  device  to  enslave  men  to  the  clergy ; 
and  driving  others  to  slavish  submission  to  the  clergy 
and  to  outward  forms,  saying,  "  We  worship  we  know 
not  what,  and  we  must  worship  that  we  know  not  liow. 
It  is  a  mystery.  The  Church  settles  these  things," 
(meaning  the  clergy,)  "  and  we  keep  our  due  place,  and 
bow  before  the  mystery  I'"'^ 

Such  are  the  effects  of  men's  doings,  who  insist  on 
forcing  their  dogmas  upon  others,  or  forcing  others  to 
assent  to  their  expressions.  They  may  mean  something 
that  is  not  self-contradicting  when  they  say,  "  three 
Persons  are  one  God/^  When  they  say,  however,  that 
one  of  these  is  inferior  to  another,  touching  some  pecu- 
liarity, and  that  '*  they  are  to  believe  of  each  what  they 
believe  of  the  other,  without  inequality  or  difference,^'' 
then  the  self-contradiction  is  apparent;  they  cannot 
"mean  it — they  may  say  it  without  meaning. 

I  will  not  multiply  painful  quotations,  but  leave  the 
subject  to  itself 

I  pray  that  those  who  love  the  form  of  man's  words, 
may  not  blind  themselves,  nor  mislead  others ;  and  that 
those  who  love  God's  words  will  hold  to  them,  and 
convince  others  how  truly  God  is  God,  as  Father,  as 
Saviour,  as  Sanctifier  and  Comforter. 

G  G 
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VI. 

A  GOD  WITH  A  TAIL. 

There  is  a  god  worshipped  in  some  of  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  (according  to  the  account  in  the  Missionary 
tour  round  the  world  by  Bennet  and  Tyreman,)  who 
dwells  among  the  palm-trees,  and  who  ardently  desires 
to  take  a  flight  high  in  the  air,  and  far  over  the  islands, 
and  to  enjoy  his  godhead  in  liberty ;  but  he  has  a  long 
tail,  which  always  becomes  entangled  among  the  palm- 
trees,  and  constantly  hinders  his  flight,  and  confines 
him  to  his  prison ;  so  that,  though  he  is  a  god  who  is 
worshipped,  he  has  less  liberty  than  his  worshippers,  on 
account  of  his  un-divine  appendage. 

We  wonder  how  a  savage  ignorant  people  can  be  so 
besotted  as  to  worship  a  god,  to  whom  they  attribute  an 
incumbrance  which  prevents  him  in  so  absurd  a  manner 
from  using  his  own  liberty. 

Yet  let  us  consider  the  worship  of  some  civilized, 
instructed  people,  and  the  characteristics  they  attribute 
to  their  God. 

In  attributing  to  the  God  they  profess  to  adore  the 
qualities  of  love,  of  unchangeableness,  of  wisdom,  they 
express  his  desire  to  do  good,  and  to  make  his  oflTspring 
happy ;  they  herein  also  affirm  that  this  can  never  cease, 
and  that  He  knows  the  best  way  to  attain  his  unchang- 
ing desire.  Yet  a  tail  is  appended  to  this  notion  of  a 
loving,  unchanging,  all-wise  Being,  which  under  the 
idea  of  a  certain  supposed  characteristic  of  justice,  re- 
quiring a  satisfaction  for  every  committed  sin,  or  under 
the  idea  of  some  other  less  explicable   characteristics, 
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always  interferes  to  limit  the  flight  of  love,  and  to 
compel  the  God  to  renounce,  willing  or  unwilling,  his 
divine  desire  of  unbounded  exercise  of  his  highest 
powers ;  so  that  his  enemy,  not  being  incumbered  with 
any  such  divine  hindrances,  succeeds,  according  to  the 
theories  of  civilized  and  nominally  Christian  people,  in 
carrying  oflf,  and  keeping  in  perpetual  slavery  and 
misery,  some  of  those  children  of  the  supposed  God, 
whom  He  loved  unchangeably,  and  whom  He  knows 
how  to  rescue,  were  it  not  for  the  tail. 

Oh,  let  us  not  deride  the  heathen  in  their  blindness, 
while  we  "  say  we  see,^^  yet  can  mix  such  monstrous 
contradictions  with  our  ideas  of  God ! 

It  is  true  that  our  attributing  such  hindering  qualities 
to  God  does  not  make  them  his  attributes,  but  only 
the  attributes  of  the  character  we  choose  to  suppose 
to  be  his. 

But  our  attributing  such  to  the  character  which  we 
worship  degrades  us,  prevents  us  from  seeing  God  as 
He  is,  compels  us  to  submit  to  a  slavish  kind  of  religious 
existence,  and  keeps  us  under  a  dread  of  using  the 
intellect  which  God  has  given  us,  or  of  using  the  gift 
of  that  Spirit  which  searcheth  all  things,  even  the  deep 
things  of  God;  for  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  search  in 
earnest,  we  find  that  the  truth  on  which  the  light 
shines  contradicts  some  of  the  supposed  attributes  of 
our  God ;  and  our  own  prejudices,  joined  with  the  outcry 
raised  by  the  prevalence  of  the  doctrines  of  this  de- 
formed character  of  God,  or  by  those  who  profit  by 
these  doctrines,  and  by  a  religious  form  arranged  to 
suit  the  deformity  and  absurdity  we  have  attributed  to 
Him,  deter  us  from  farther  research  or  question. 

And  we  leave  our  God  among  his  palm-trees,  shut 
GG2 
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our  eyes  J  close  onr  hearts^  and  talk  of  light  and  of  2tn», 
and  call  onr  prostration  before  the  idol  of  prejudice 
"  the  worship  of  God,"  and  name  onr  imitation  of  his 
impotent  struggles  to  fly  aloft,  "  a  Christian  life,"  "a 
following  of  Jesns." 

But  in  order  to  make  our  prostration  a  real,  exalted^ 
and  exalting  worship,  to  render  our  struggles  no  Icmger 
impotent,  but  truly  heavenward  flights  and  divine  soar* 
ings,  it  is  not  needful  that  God  should  be  fireed  ficom 
the  incumbering  attributes  which  have  deformed  our 
ideas  of  Him,  and  thence  necessarily  deformed  our 
system  of  religion  and  of  morality.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  God  should  be  freed,  for  He  is  fi^e ;  his  flight  is  as 
high  and  as  wide  as  the  desire  of  his  love,  or  the  views 
of  his  wisdom.  We  and  the  heathen  islanders  require 
to  be  freed  from  the  absurd  appendages  which,  in  our 
minds,  deform  the  image  of  God,  and  make  us  doubt  his 
love,  wisdom,  or  power,  while  we  assert  that  we  believe 
in  them  fully. 

And  till  we  look  unto  the  true  manifestation  of  God 
in  Jesus  Christ,  divested  of  the  heathenish  appendages 
which  human  folly  attaches  to  the  Divine  character,  and 
to  the  scriptural  revelation  of  it,  we  ourselves  can  only  be 
changed  into  the  deformed  and  heathenish  resemblance ; 
and,  with  many  divine  aspirations,  the  tail  which  we 
attach  to  our  faith  will  ever  be  entangling  itself  in  the 
trees  around  us,  our  flight  wiU  be  short,  our  soaring 
limited,  and  we  shall  fall  back  hopeless  into  the  thicket 
of  human  passions,  of  necessary  wars,  penalties,  punish- 
ments, oppositions,  emulations,  acts  of  violence,  of  ex- 
cused sins,  and  relaxation  of  all  the  bands  of  love  to 
our  neighbour. 

This  is  a  slavery  worse  than  that  of  the  poor  ignorant 
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savage,  for  it  is  the  slavery  of  one  who  has  freedom  in 
view,  but  is  cut  oflf  from  the  hope  of  it.  It  is  a  slavery  of 
the  heart,  that  would  fain  love,  in  all  the  fulness  of  love, 
but  dares  not  commit  itself  beyond  a  certain  degree^ — 
a  slavery  of  the  mind  that  would  fain  know,  in  all  the 
fulness  of  knowledge,  yet  dares  not  inquire  beyond  a 
certain  limit.  It  is  as  the  torture  of  Tantalus,  with  the 
water  at  his  lips,  and  fruit  at  his  mouth,  but  hindered 
from  actually  enjoying  one  drop  or  one  morsel. 

But  in  this  slavery  a  voice  calls  to  us,  makes  itself 
heard  through  the  buzz  of  business,  and  even  through 
the  confused  murmur  of  manifold  and  complicated  theo* 
logical  voices — 

"Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free ! " 

And  the  truth  is,  that  the  true  God  has  no  more 
those  attributes  which  prevent  the  unbounded  flight  and 
the  soaring  of  his  love,  than  that  He  has  the  tail 
attributed  to  Him  by  the  poor  heathens  in  the  distant 
isles. 

His  justice  is,  indeed,  an  appendage  to  his  love,  but 
is  in  full  accordance  with  it — not  a  hindrance  to  it. 

It  resists  the  idea  of  peace  to  the  wicked,  but  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  full  and  free  forgiveness  of 
past  sins ;  it  requires  real  goodness,  proceeding  from  real 
faith  in  and  love  to  the  true  God,  as  requisite  for  Gx)d's 
satisfaction,  because  necessary  for  our  weal. 

And  this  is  fully  shown  us  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  came 
to  manifest  to  us  God's  loving  heart,  (xod's  wisely  plan- 
ning mind,  God's  unchanging  perseverance  and  im-» 
movable  patience,  who  came  to  reconcile  us  also  to  God^ 
us,  and  help  us  to  imitate  the  perfect, 
""cr  of  the  Almighty. 
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In  short,  to  show  that  God  Is  good^  and  to  bring  ns 
to  God,  make  us  good,  teach  us  to  choose  as  God 
chooses,  to  will  as  God  wills,  and  to  do  as  God  does. 

This  is  a  glorious  work  to  imagine, 

Glorious  to  undertake, 

Glorious  to  perform ; — 

Glory  be  to  Him  who  does  it  I 

His  finished  work  is  man  reconciled  to  Ood,  and 
renewed  after  the  imxige  of  Him  that  created  him. 

Evil  overcome  hy  good. 

How  bright,  clear,  and  simple  the  plan  as  revealed 
by  God! 

How  misty  and  complicated  the  scheme,  as  added  to 
and  altered  by  man's  teaching ! 

Yes,  ye  heathens  of  the  islands,  we  have  surpassed 
you ;  we,  civilized  ones,  we  have  surpassed  you  in  the 
absurdity  and  the  hurtfulness  of  our  superstitions  and 
prejudices,  as  much  as  intellectual  things  surpass  bodily ; 
and  the  error  of  our  inconsistent  attributes  exceeds  the 
folly  of  your  tail,  as  much  as  spiritual  things  exceed 
material. 

But  for  us  and  for  you  there  is  relief : 

"  God  is  GOOD." 

ERRORS  IN  TRANSLATIONS   OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Some  pious  persons  dread  the  idea  that  such  errors 
exist,  though  they  know  they  do  exist ;  and  still  more 
do  they  dread  the  idea  of  its  being  generally  known 
that  such  exist.  They  say,  *'  If  the  people  knew  it  was 
so,  they  would  cease  to  respect  the  Bible." 

What!  is  God's  truth  so  fallen  that  its  respect 
depends  on  concealment  of  any  truth  ? 
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Is  the  respect  which  ought  to  be  rendered  to  God's 
Word  such  as  is  supported  necessarily  by  falsehood  ? 
For  it  is  falsehood  to  imply  that  which  is  false,  or 
knowingly  to  allow  another  to  think  and  act  upon  a 
false  notion. 

In  anything  but  religion,  this  would  at  once  be 
admitted.     Shall  it  be  denied,  then,  here  ? 

Assuredly,  if  the  Bible  be  the  Book  of  Truth,  it  can 
bear  all  the  light  of  truth.  Nay,  more,  it  cannot,  it  will 
not,  bear  the  shameful  support  of  concealment  or  of 
falsehood,  of  equivocation  or  dissimulation. 

The  fact  being  acknowledged  generally,  that  there 
are  doubts  as  to  many  portions  or  passages  in  the  Bible, 
both  in  the  original  and  in  the  translations,  will  lead  to 
a  general  inquiry  into  the  spirit  and  meaning,  as  being 
more  important  infinitely  than  the  letters  and  words. 

Those  who  doubt  that  God  has  given  men  a  reason- 
able mind,  and  that  God's  Holy  Spirit  is  always  pre- 
sent to  instruct  and  lead  that  mind  into  all  truth,  will 
either  remain  conscious  of  miserable  helplessness,  or 
will  blind  their  conscience  by  a  slavish  appeal  and  sub- 
mission to  the  arbitrary  dictates  and  explanations  of 
some  fellow-man  or  men,  who  may  be  arrogant  enough 
to  usurp  dominion  over  the  faith  and  conscience  of 
others. 

But  those  who  believe  in  God  as  the  Father  of  spirits 
(that  is,  of  us),  and  who  believe  in  God  as  the  Spirit 
who  teaches  his  children,  will  never  be  able  to  shelter 
tmth  under  falseness  on  the  one  side,  nor  to  be  afraid  to 
prove  all  things ;  and,  among  the  first  things,  to  prove 
that  which  professes  to  be  the  Word  of  God. 

If  they  find  that  certain  writings  profess  to  be  God's 
own  truth,  and  that  these  writings  shun  the  full  light  of 
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truth,  as  if  truth  could  damage  truth,  they  may  well 
doubt  if  these  writings  are  truth. 

The  Bible  shuns  no  trial.  But  the  miserable,  fearful 
spirits  who  would  defend  the  Bible,  (as  they  say  and 
think,)  and  would  shield  it  from  the  blaze  of  the  light  of 
truth,  do  thereby  keep  others  back  from  holding  fest  llie 
real  glorious  truths  which  that  Bible  reveals. 

The  truth  will,  indeed,  often  reveal  to  the  bold  inquirer 
the  terrible  fact,  that  he  is  and  JiAs  heen  an  unbeliever ; 
but  no  truth,  no  true  light,  can  ever  make  an  inquirer 
an  unbeliever. 

And  if  it  is  true  (as  it  is  true)  that  our  translations 
are  faulty  in  several  passages,  doubtful  in  more,  and 
that  the  earliest  and  best  copies  in  the  original  lan- 
guages are  in  places  uncertain,  the  knowledge  of  this 
truth  cannot  damage  the  effect  of  the  truth. 

Protestants  who  dare  not  look  truth  in  the  face»  may 
say,  the  doubts  which  would  arise  from  an  idea  of 
errors  in  the  Bible  would  drive  people  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood. 

Those  who  are  afraid  of  any  truth  will  very  likely 
seek,  and  find,  a  temporary  refuge  from  their  fears  there, 
where  truth  is  consistently  hidden, — more  satisfying,  for 
a  time,  than  the  inconsistent  concealing  of  any  truth  by 
those  who  say  God's  Spirit  will  lead  us  into  all  truth, 
and  yet  would  hide  some  truth. 

And  while  men  are  afraid  of  any  truth,  the  religion 
which  hides  truth  best  is  a  very  natural  reftige  from 
that  which  hides  truth  badly,  which  gives  a  sleeping 
draught,  but  not  strong  enough  to  put  the  patient  to 
sleep,  and  which  only  makes  him  the  more  uneasy  and 
restless. 

The  very  fact  that  this  one  truth  about   errors  in 
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translation  is  considered  dangerous,  is  strong  evidence 
that  the  most  important  truths  are  neglected.  And  it  is 
not  by  suppressing  one  truth  that  men  are  kept  in  the 
right  place,  but  by  enlightening  them  with  all  truth, 
especially  with  the  "light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ/^ 

He  who  knows  this  truth  shall  be  made  free  by  this 
truth';  and  neither  this  nor  that  priesthood  or  priestcraft 
will  bring  him  into' bondage.  He  may  be  in  doubt 
about  one  or  one  hundred  passages  in  Scripture,  but 
those  which  are  by  God's  Spirit  written  in  his  mind  and 
kept  in  his  heart  will  do  their  work.  He  will  know 
that  his  faith  and  hope  do  not  rest  on  the  authenticity 
of  a  disputed  passage,  or  a  doubtful  expression,  but  on 
a  voice  which  has  spoken  through  the  Book  of  revela- 
tion to  his  heart  and  conscience,  by  which  the  Eternal 
has  said  to  him — 

''I  Am;'' 
and  again — 

^^  I  am  Love;''' 
and  by  which  the  Eternal   has  made  known  the 
eternal  law  of  holiness  in  love,  and  love  in  holiness. 

The  illustration  of  all  which  is — 
God  in  Christ. 


measure  of  truth. 

In  order  to  measure  we  must  have  some  standard 
to  go  by.  The  first  requisite  is,  that  our  standard  be 
coiTcct  and  true ;  the  second^  that  it  be  convenient. 

If  we  have  to  measure  a  thing  ten  yards  or  twelve 
yards  long,  a  foot-rule  will  do  it  very  well,  though  a  yard- 
measure  would  be  better,  for  it  would  take  less  trouble. 
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A  perfectly  correct  foot-rule  would  be  infinitely  better 
than  a  doubtful  yard-measure.  K  we  had  to  verify  a 
mile  or  a  thousand  miles,  the  same  principle  holds  good. 
A  standard  so  short  as  to  cause  us  great  trouble  is  infi- 
nitely preferable  to  one  of  convenient  length,  but  of 
doubtful  accuracy ;  unless  we  do  not  care  to  be  accurate, 
in  which  case  we  shall  prefer  the  easiest  to  the  best 
means. 

So  it  is  in  verifying  religious  or  any  other  truths. 

And,  therefore,  it  is  a  thousand  times  better  to  have 
one  or  two  things,  of  the  truth  of  which  we  are  quite 
certain — having  proved  them — than  to  have  a  whole 
system  taught  to  us,  but  of  the  truth  and  accuracy  of 
which  we  have  had  no  proof, 

If  we  are  not  particular  as  to  correctness  in  our  judg- 
ment, we  will  compare  any  doctrines  with  our  system^ 
even  though  we  are  not  clear  about  its  certainty.  But 
if  we  are  careful  to  hold  the  truth,  and  not  to  deceive  or 
be  deceived,  we  shall  prefer,  with  perhaps  more  trouble, 
to  go  back  to  the  truth  or  truths  which  we  have  proved, 
and  try  by  them,  although  it  may  be  as  toilsome  as 
measuring  a  mile  with  the  foot-rule.  But  when  it  is 
done,  we  may  hope  it  is  well  done,  and  the  measured 
mile  may  be  a  standard  again  to  measure  longer  lengths 
by,  if  needful. 

To  have  our  faith  clear,  though  it  may  be  limited,  is 
thus  the  first  requisite  in  religion. 

VII. 

IMPUTATION,   JUSTIFICATION,   ETC. 

Curious  it  is  that  several  expressions,  used  in  religious 
addresses  and  writings,  are  held  to  imply  there  certain 
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conditions,  quite  opposite  to  those  implied  when  the 
same  expressions  are  used,  but  not  in  religious  con- 
nexion. 

For  example :  "  Impute  " — To  impute  sin,  or  to  im- 
pute goodness,  implies,  generally  and  rightly,  that  the 
person  to  whom  either  is  imputed  is  believed  to  be 
actually  guilty  or  actuxilly  good  by  him  who  imputes, 
unless  the  imputer  is  false  and  wicked. 

And  men,  when  they  make  out  a  scheme,  as  they 
call  it,  of  religion,  in  which  God  is  represented  as 
imputing  sin  where  there  is  none,  and  goodness  where 
(as  it  is  asserted)  there  is  none,  do  not  perceive  that 
they  represent  God's  character  as  unworthy  and  dis- 
honourable. 

God  does  not  impute  sin  except  to  those  who  sin, 
nor  goodness  except  to  those  who  are  good ;  for  God  is 
wise  and  true ;  He  knows  what  is,  and  says  it. 

Again,  ^^  Justify^'  in  the  sense  of  pronouncing  or 
proving  a  person  or  an  action  jW*. 

In  honest  use  of  words,  this  implies  that  when  a 
person  or  action  is  justified,  he  who  justifies  considers 
that  the  other  is  just. 

And  that  any  one  who  would  justify  (or  declare  just) 
one  who  was  not  so,  would  be  either  mistaken  or  wicked. 
/&,  to  justify  a  wicked  person  would  be  wicked.  But 
to  justify  (or  the  word  so  translated  in  Scripture)  some- 
times means  to  make  just ;  and  one  who  should  make  the 
wicked  righteous  or  just,  would  be  truly  good  in  doing 
so,  and  true  in  then  representing  him  so. 

"  Trust^^  is  also  thus  perverted,  as  if  trusting  GoD 
implied  placing  confidence  in  Him  or  in  his  word,  with- 
out seeing  why,  without  understanding  his  promises, 
without  examining  into  the  matter. 
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So  also  of  "  Belief:' 

It  is  quite  true  that  one  can  impute  what  is  not  so. 

One  can  justify  what  is  wrong,  or  the  man  who  is 
wicked. 

One  can  trust  without  reason  or  proof. 

One  can  believe  in  the  same  manner. 

But  whoever  does  so  errs,  either  through  ignorance 
and  weakness,  or  through  wilful  wickedness. 

In  the  right  use  of  the  power  to  do  so,  GoD  does 
impute  sin  to  sinners,  and  goodness  to  those  who  are 
good. 

And  in  the  right  use,  also,  men  rightly  tirust^  where 
they  see  reason;  and  believe,  where  there  is  evidence 
received. 

But  mystery-mongers,  who  like  to  be  spiritual  slaves 
or  spiritual  tyrants,  delight  in  the  connecting  of  the 
idea  of  "  imputation  "  with  the  necessity  of  a  contrary 
character  from  that  imputed ;  the  idea  of  ^^justification:^ 
with  that  of  an  unjust  person  declared  just ;  the  idea  of 
"  tnisty'  with  an  absence  of  a  known  reason  for  con- 
fidence; and  the  idea  of  ^^  belief,^'  with  a  disregard  to 
proof  or  evidence. 

The  root  of  all  this  is  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  character 
of  God — an  explaining  away  the  characteristics  oigood." 
nesSy  love,  and  others ;  and  then  an  endeavour  to  make 
a  system  of  religion  consistent  with  the  erroneous,  dis- 
torted, or  shortened  ideas  adopted  about  GOD. 

But  those  who  have  invented  or  accepted  the  per- 
verted ideas,  cry  out  against  any  attempt  to  rescue  the 
expressions  from  this  perverted  use,  and  those  who  would 
do  so  are  accused  of  denying  the  doctrines  of  imputation 
and  justification,  and  of  lowering  the  ideas  of  trust  and 
faith. 
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OUR  MOTIVES. 

To  be  actuated  by  good  motives  is  the  principal  thing 
in  active  life,  but  to  understand  our  motives  is  not  only 
an  enhancement  of  the  advantage  of  being  thus  actuated, 
but  is  necessary  for  us  before  we  can  be  moved  by  the 
highest  motives  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  understanding  of  our  motives  is,  however,  very 
puzzling  to  many  who  consider  the  subject ;  for  they  see 
plainly  that  our  motives  should  not  be  selfish — that  we 
should  not  do  anything  because,  on  calculation,  we  see 
that  such  a  line  of  conduct  will  result  in  the  greatest 
happiness  to  ourselves. 

Yet  it  is  also  plain  that  he  who  does  anything  grati- 
fying to  another,  and  gives  up  his  own  inclination  to 
do  so,  but  who  has  not  a  greater  delight  in  doing  this 
than  in  gratifying  his  own  inclination,  is  far  behind  him 
who  has  real  delight  in  rather  gratifying  another  than 
himself. 

Like  most  other  puzzling  questions  on  subjects  worth 
inquiring  into,  this  difficulty  arises  from  a  neglect  of 
beginning  at  the  beginning  of  the  question,  or  from 
failing  to  go  on  to  the  end ;  that  is,  from  neglecting  to 
take  care  to  understand  the  principles  of  the  subject  we 
discuss,  or  from  failing  to  follow  up  the  discussion  to  its 
ultimate  results. 

The  science  of  religion  and  of  morals  has  got  the 
character  of  not  being  one  of  the  exact  sciences,  on 
account  of  the  general  neglect  in  these  respects ;  and  if 
any  of  the  exact  sciences  had  been  treated  so,  they 
would,  to  those  who  so  treated  them,  be  no  exact  sciences, 
and  practically  were  not  so,  till  men  learned  to  begin  at 
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the  beginning,  and  to  follow  up  each  question  to  its  full 
answer  in  a  final  result 

Let  us  examine  the  question  of  motives  and  of  con- 
duct, endeavouring  to  avoid  these  errors;  and  this  we 
shall  be  willing  to  do,  if  we  really  desire  to  know  how  to 
regulate  our  conduct  aright  towards  God  and  towards 
man. 

But  if  we  only  wish  for  a  discussion,  which  is  to 
produce  no  real  effect  on  our  conduct,  we  shall  soon 
shrink — first,  from  going  back  to  the  first  principles;  and, 
secondly,  from  going  on  to  the  full  and  final  results. 

What  is  admitted  to  be  the  right  mainspring  of 
every  Christian  motive  of  our  conduct  towards  God,  or 
towards  man? 

Love. 

So  the  highest  authority  tells -us  that  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  the  whole  law  are  these : 

"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  GOD  with  all  thy 
heart — and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 

The  highest  motive,  the  most  irresistible,  to  one 
being  who  loves  another,  is  the  desire  to  make  that 
other  happy. 

The  gratification  of  the  highest  desire  any  being  can 
feel  is,  what  we  call  happiness  to  that  being. 

So,  if  the  highest  desires  be  of  a  low  character,  the 
highest  satisfaction,  the  greatest  happiness  must  have 
a  low  standard. 

The  highest  desires  of  a. beast  are  the  gratifications 
of  the  senses ;  and  of  a  brutalised  man  it  is  the  same ;  so 
their  happiness  is  of  the  lowest  cast,  hardly  to  be  called 
happiness. 

The  highest  happiness  of  a  pure  spirit  is  in  making 
those  happy  who  are  beloved. 
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Whether  we  consider  the  case  of  a  perfect  and  pure 
spirit,  such  as  only  One  can  be,  or  whether  we  consider 
those  spirits  which  are  his  oflfspring,  this  is  true,  and 
will  be  understood  to  be  so,  in  proportion  as  those  spirits 
approach  towards  the  perfection  and  purity  of  the  Father 
of  spirits. 

For  this  simple  reason : 

That  to  hve  another  being  means  that  not  only  the 
happiness  of  that  being  is  inexpressibly  dear  to  the 
being  that  loves,  but  that  the  highest  gratification  in 
connexion  with  that  being  is  ministering  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  beloved. 

How  do  we  prove  this  assertion  ? 

Simply  thus. 

Imagine  a  being  who  has  such  feelings  towards  another, 
that  he  could  prefer,  and  choose,  and  labour  for  some- 
thing that  would  diminish  or  prevent  the  happiness  of 
that  other,  or  that  he  could  decline  or  neglect  to  do 
what  would  enhance  the  happiness  of  the  other :  in  so 
much  would  his  love  to  the  other  be  wanting  or 
defective. 

And  if  any  one  denies  this,  I  can  only  say — '*  Then 
your  definition  of  *  love '  and  mine  will  not  stand  in  the 
same  dictionary.  I  attribute  no  less  love  than  this  to 
God:  He  could  not  be  God  in  my  heart  else.  And 
I  seek  and  pray  for  no  less  love  in  my  heart,  both 
towards  my  God  and  my  neighbour.  Heaven  would  be 
dull,  and  happiness  dreary,  if  it  were  not  so." 

If,  then,  I  love  any  beings,  I  shall  desire  the  happi- 
ness of  those  I  love,  and  the  gratification  of  that  desire 
will  be  the  highest  happiness  I  can  know. 

Then  I  mtist  desire  for  them,  and  each  of  them,  the 
same  happiness  which  1  know  to  be  the  greatest.     I  shall 
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either  know  that  the  state  of  each  is  such  that  he  is 
Capable  of  this  highest  happiness,  or  I  shall  desire  that 
he  may  be  capable  of  it,  and  then  that  he  may  have  it. 

God  is  capable  of  it,  and  therefore  my  being  happy 
— made  happy  by  his  truth,  his  teaching,  his  gifts,  all 
willingly  and  thankfully  received — must  be  the  highest 
happiness  to  Him,  in  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

That  is,  my  being  GOOD  is  needful  for  my  Grod  being 
satisfied,  pleased,  with  regard  to  me;  for  He  would 
have  me  happy,  and  He  knows  that  the  highest  happi- 
ness is  in  being  good;  that  is  (as  it  respects  others),  in 
loving  others  (therefore  love  is  called  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law).  Therefore,  again,  He  would  have  me  a  he- 
stower  of  happiness^  because  the  greatest  happiness,  to 
one  who  loves,  is  in  the  bestowing  of  happiness ;  and 
this  is  the  happiness  that  excels  all  others,  as  much  as 
spirit  excels  flesh,  as  much  as  the  Creator  excels  the 
creature,  as  much  as  eternity  excels  time. 

If  I  once  perceive  and  appreciate  this  love  of  God  to 
me,  which  can  only  be  satisfied  when  I  have  the  satis- 
faction of  loving  and  pleasing  my  God,  I  shall. next  feel 
(even  before  I  understand  it)  that  I  am  in  a  degree 
circumstanced  towards  each  being  that  I  love,  as  God 
is  towards  me,  and  that  my  happiness  is  dependent  not 
merely  upon  my  success  in  benefiting  them,  but  upon 
my  seeing  and  experiencing  their  desire  and  success  in 
furthering  the  happiness  of  myself  and  others.  And  so 
my  motive  to  be  good  and  do  good  should  be  to  gratify 
others,  to  please  them,  (not,  however,  so  as  to  cause 
grief,  or  dissatisfaction,  or  unhappiness  in  the  end,  by 
conduct  that  might  gratify  a  mistaken  or  corrupt  incli- 
nation for  a  time.) 

But  if  I  really  love  those  whom  I  desire  to  gratify,  I 
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shall  feel  that  I  must  fail  in  my  purpose  unless  I  am 
happy  in  what  I  do  to  gratify  them ;  for  if  I  am  satisfied 
that  they  should  only  have  such  a  happiness  as  is  con- 
sistent with  my  lack  of  happiness,  I  desire  for  them  a 
low  standard  of  happiness,  such  as  would  not  satisfy 
me  for  myself. 

Hence  it  appears  that  while  I  do  a  right  thing,  and 
give  up  my  own  will  to  gratify  or  serve  any  other 
being,  but  do  it  so  as  to  render  myself  unhappy  in  any 
degree,  I  fail  in  love.  For  if  he  for  whom  I  suffer  im- 
happiness  knows  of  this,  he  must  either  be  unloving,  or 
be  grieved,  and  neither  case  can  satisfy  a  loving  heart ; 
but  if  he  does  not  know  my  feelings,  but  merely  my 
act,  he  is  only  gratified  hy  mistake^ — if  he  knew  the 
truth,  he  would  be  grieved. 

God's  motive  is  both  loving  and  good  (these  each 
imply  the  other).  His  desire  is  our  happiness;  there- 
fore his  desire  is  that  we  should  be  both  loving  and 
good,  and  should  be  impelled  by  these  motives  to  desire 
to  bless  our  God  and  our  neighbour, — to  bless  God 
that  He  is  loving  and  good,  and  to  bless  our  neighbour 
by  seeking  that  he  may  be  loving  and  good ;  and  then, 
again,  to  gratify  his  love  and  goodness,  by  being  both 
loving  and  good  ourselves — else  we  shall  grieve  our 
loving  God  and  our  loving  neighbour. 

As  we  find  blessedness  in  blessing,  we  shall  not  only 
desire  to  bless  others,  but  shall  desire  that  others  may 
bless  us  and  each  other.  And  when  we  thus  taste  and 
see  that  the  Lord  is  good ;  when  we  experience,  even  in 
a  degree,  how  good  and  pleasant  this  unity  of  motive  is, 
and  this  unbroken,  unbreakable  circle  of  love,  we  shall 
understand,  appreciate,  and  cultivate  the  motive  that 
impels  loving  hearts  to  serve ;  and  finding  the  satisfac- 

H  H 
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tion  in  serving  devotedly,  which  He  found  irh*>  loved 
US  and  gave  Himself  for  ns,  we  shalL  as  He  does,  desire 
and  devote  omselves  that  others  ma j  not  odIt  he  direcdv 
served  by  our  d^otedness,  but  may  serve  us, — may  not 
only  he  the  means  of  giving  ns  joy  when  we  are  able  to 
serve  them,  bat  may  have  joy  when  they  serve  ns — may 
not  only  enable  ns  to  be  happy,  feeling  their  haj^ineas 
to  which  we  have  conduced;  bat  may  be  h^ipy,  seeing 
oar  happiness,  to  which  they  have  contriboted. 

So  the  highest  motive  is  the  result  of  inteDigent 
reasoning — self-gratification  in  the  real  iappimeis  of 
others ;  and  this  is  the  futhest  possible  remoTed  from 
calculating  selfishness,  which  values  the  happiness  of 
others  only  or  chiefly  because  it  ministeis  to  the  grati- 
fication of  sel£ 

The  more  we  study  "  God  in  Christ  reconciKng  the 
woild  to  Himself,"  the  more  we  shall  see  this  his 
motive ;  and  beholding  as  in  a  glass  &e  glory  of  oar 
God,  we  shall  be  changed  into  the  same  image,  and  he 
actuated  by  the  same  motive. 

You  think  that  you  coxdd  not  be  satisfied  wckHe  one 
you  love  suflers  loss  or  pain  to  gratify  you- 

Do  not  think  less  highly  of  your  Grod. 

Do  not  desire  a  lower  character  for  your  neighboFor. 

Do  not  think  that  Grod  can  be  satisfied  by  yoor  doing 
good  till  yom  are  good. 

Do  not  limit  your  desire  for  your  nei^bour  to  your 
doing  good  or  being  good  to  him ;  but  if  you  consider 
tfiat  a  Ues^ng,  be  content  with  no  less  than  the  same 
for  him. 
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ON  BLASPHEMY  AGAINST  THE  HOLT  GHOST. 

"  Wherefore  I  say  unto  you,  all  [manner  of)  sin  and 
blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men,  but  the  blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven 
unto  men." 

When  a  seeming  contradiction  is  spoken  by  one  whom 
we  suppose  incapable  of  untruth,  we  must  give  earnest 
heed  to  the  words.  Probably,  it  is  to  force  us  to  do  so 
that  such  a  one  utters  the  seeming  contradiction. 

In  this  case  we  must  look  to  the  "  wherefore^  that 
we  may  see  the  reason  which  the  speaker  gives  for  his 
using  these  words,  and  then  look  narrowly  to  the  words 
themselves. 

It  was  because  they  said  Jesus  had  an  unclean  spirit, 
and  cast  out  devils  by  the  prince  of  the  devils,  that  He 
spoke  this.    (Mark  iii.  30.) 

And  what  had  this  to  do  with  what  preceded  it?  that 
He  should  say,  "  Wherefore  I  say  unto  you." 

If  it  were  to  inform  them  that  notwithstanding  all  He 
had  taught,  or  should  teach,  or  do,  there  was  a  sin  which 
never  should  be  forgiven,  and  which  they  were  in  danger 
of  committing, — this  would,  in  the  first  place,  have  no 
connexion  with  what  went  before;  secondly,  it  would 
contradict  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  all  common  sense ;  and,  thirdly,  the  very  passage 
would  contradict.  itsel£ 

But  if  we  look  to  the  words  and  their  meaning,  we 
shall  see  that  there  is  close  connexion  with  what  went 
before,  and  no  contradiction  at  all. 

For  "  the  Holy  Ghost "  is  the  expression  always  used 
to  mean  ^^'God  influencing  i«5  "  (in  our  minds  and  in  our 
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hearts).  And  the  doctrine  is,  that  as  by  the  evQ  spirit 
influencing,  evil  could  not  be  overcome,  for  that  would 
prove  the  evil  spirit  to  be  good;  so  by  the  good  spirit 
infiuencingy  evil  cannot  be  done ;  for  that  would  prove 
the  good  spirit  eoil,  and  would  involve  the  impossibility 
of  the  forgiveness  of  the  sin,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
done  under  the  influence  of  the  very  being  who  alone 
can  forgive  it,  and  who  is  proved  to  be  the  destroyer  of 
8in,  not  the  saviour  from  sin,  if  sin  be  done  under  his 
influence. 

The  "  Holy  Spirit  *'  is  an  expression  used  to  denote 
GrOD,  only  when  thus  in  operation  in  the  heart  of  one  or 
more  of  his  people.  As  loind  is  air  in  motion.  It  does 
not  then  cease  to  be  "  air ;'*''  but  till  it  thus  is  in 
motion,  it  is  not  "  wind  ;^'  so  till  God  is  in  €zcHan  inr 
Jliiencing  the  heart  (not  ready  to  do  so,  but  doing  so).  He 
may  be  called  "  GoD,"  "  Fathee,"  "  Saviour,"  &c. 
But  although  He  is  a  Spirit,  the  expression,  "  Soly 
Ghosty^'  or  "  Holy  Spirit,^  is  not  the  one  used.  It  is 
not  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  mere  influence.  The  wind 
is  not  the  "  motion^^''  but  it  is  the  "  air  in  the  act  of 
motion^^  So  the  "  Holy  Spirit "  is  not  the  infltience^ 
but  "  God  in  the  act  o{  influencing  ;^'  not  merely  present^ 
as  He  always  is,  nor  merely  manifested,  as  He  is  in 
Christ,  but  actually  and  efiectually  influencing  the  heart. 
And  as  well  might  the  spirit  of  evil  influence  to  good,  as 
the  Holy  Spirit  influence  to  evil. 

But  may  not  a  man  say  something  derogatory  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  so  blaspheme  it?  Yes;  but  this  can- 
not be  what  is  meant  here ;  for  it  would  have  no  con- 
nexion with  the  passage — it  would  involve  complete 
contradiction  of  other  truths— and  it  would  imply  a  totally 
different  sense  of  the  expression,  "  Holy  Spirit,''  or  else 
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"be  a  mere  ignorant  use  of  the  words,  without  meaning 
anything. 

"No  man  speaking  by  the  Holt  Ghost  calleth  Jesus 
accursed.^^  If  he  did,  he  would  not  only  blaspheme,  but 
blaspheme  against  the  Spirit  of  God  while  influencing 
hirriy  or  against  the  '^  Holy  Ohost^   (1  Cor.  xii.  3.) 

The  summing  up,  in  Matthew's  Gospel,  shows  what 
Jesus  meant, — "  Either  make  the  tree  good  and  his 
fruit  good,  or  else  make  the  tree  corrupt  and  his  fruit 
corrupt ;"  which,  coming  in  where  it  does,  seems  to  say, 
"  See  how  absurdly  you  have  spoken  '^ — "  because  they 
said  he  had  an  unclean  spirit,  and  thereby  cast  out 
devils," — see  how  absurdly;  for  if  the  evil  spirit  do 
good,  it  is  a  good  and  not  evil  spirit ;  so,  again,  if  the 
Holy  Spirit  do  evil,  it  is  had^  not  holy — ^involving 
endless  absurdity  in  the  very  idea. 

But  if  any  one  should  say,  he  does  not  see  that  this 
explanation  is  clearly  on  the  surface  of  the  passage, 
I  perfectly  agree  with  him ;  neither  is  any  other 
meaning  clearly  on  the  surface  of  it.  It  has  puzzled 
theologians  for  centuries  to  define  "  blasphemy  against 
the  Moly  Ohost,^^  or  to  say  what  it  may  be,  taking  the 
meaning  in  the  usual  way.  And  where  this  is  the  case, 
surely  it  is  right  to  interpret  or  explain  the  passage,  if 
we  fairly  can^  so  as  to  agree  in  sense  with  the  context, 
and  in  doctrine  with  other  clear  and  often-repeated 
passages ;  and  if  we  cannot  do  this,  to  admit  simply, 
"  I  do  not  see  what  it  means."  But  in  no  case  can  it 
be  rightly  taken  and  explained  to  mean  what  contradicts 
the  plain  truth  of  God's  goodness  and  love,  so  often 
repeated,  and  so  clear  beyond  all  explanations. 

The  expression  of  an  impossibility,  in  order  to  sTiow 
its  impossibility,  is  quite  usual  in  Scripture,  as  indeed 
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we  find  it  in  this  very  passage  in  the  Gospel  by  St 
Matthew,  chapter  xii.,  "  If  Satan  cast  out  Satan  ;"  "  K 
I  by  Beelzebub  cast  out  devils ;"  so  it  is  suggested  also, 
ifB,  man  were  to  blaspheme  against  the  Spirit  of  God,  at 
that  very  time  influencing  him,  such  would  be  the  result. 

The  "  Holy  Ghost "  is  only  so  called,  when  and  while 
influencing  the  heart  eflfectually. 

This  we  shall  perceive  if  we  think  what  we  mean 
when  we  pray  for  the  "  Holy  Spirit;^  or  when  we  say  of 
any  one,  "  He  has  the  Holy  Spirit;  "  or  when  we  say  of 
any  person  or  people,  "  The  Holy  Spirit  was  with  him 
or  them." 

To  understand  the  question,  one  must  carefully  read 
over  the  passages  in  Matt,  xii.,  Mark  iii.,  Luke  xii., 
and  the  places  where  ^^  Holy  Ghost ^*  or  ^^  Holy  Spirit'* 
occur  in  Scripture. 

In  the  question,  "  What  do  we  mean  by  the  expression 
'  Holy  Spirit,^  as  generally  used  in  Scripture?"  we  must 
take  care  to  keep  clear  of  the  question,  "  How  does  the 
Holy  Spirit  influence  men?"  (This  is  another  inquiry, 
and  most  important.)  But,  in  whatever  way,  admitting 
or  denying  either  arbitrary  will  and  power  in  God,  or 
free  will  and  choice  in  man,  it  is  when  God,  the  invisible, 
works  efiectually  in  man  that  the  name  "  Holy  Spirit " 
is  applied ;  and  it  is  then  confined  to  that  manifestation  of 
God,  or  to  God  thus  manifesting  Himself  I  will  not  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  the  expression  never  occurs  except  when 
strictly  confined  to  that  meaning ;  but  I  cannot  call  to 
mind  any  case  where  the  passage  of  Scripture  would 
not  lose  its  force,  unless  the  expression  is  taken  in  that 
sense.  It  is,  at  least,  its  general  meaning,  which  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose  of  throwing  a  happy  light  upon  a 
subject  often  involved  in  unhappy  darkness,  by  being 
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taken  out  of  its  connexion  with  all  the  rest  of  Scripture, 
and  then  (as  if  both  extremes  of  error  were  to  meet  in 
the  investigation)  not  closely  examined  in  its  own 
words  and  connexion. 

JUDAS  ISCARIOT. 

This  passage  about  blasphemy  against  the  Holt 
Ghost,  and  that  about  Judas,  translated  in  our  Bible, 
"  Good  were  it  for  that  man  if  he  had  never  been  bom," 
are  perhaps  the  two  greatest  stumbling-blocks  to  earnest, 
seeking  souls,  to  deter  them  from  going  on  with  their 
inquiry  into  truth. 

Now,  in  attempting  to  prevent  these  from  continuing 
to  be  stumbling-blocks,  it  is  not  needful  that  they  be 
made  stepping-stones.  I  mean,  that  however  good  it 
might  be  to  show  a  fair  and  certain  interpretation  which 
should  manifestly  agree  with  the  rest  of  Scripture,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
being  the  hindrances  they  are,  as  usually  understood. 
It  will  for  this  end  suffice  to  show,  either  that  they  do 
not  fairly  bear  the  meaning  or  translation  usually  given, 
or  that  they  are  capable  fairly  of  bearing  some  other 
meaning  or  translation.  Either  will  be  enough  to  satisfy 
one  who  can  be  satisfied  that  he  cannot  build  or  support 
any  doctrine  upon  the  passages  as  usually  taken,  because 
they  are  at  least  hy  no  means  certain  in  that  sense ;  and 
this  is  all  that  is  aimed  at  here  at  present. 

The  translation  of  the  passage  about  Judas,  in  Matt, 
xxvi.  24,  is  this : — 

Kalon    en      auto      ei  ouh       egennethe        o  anthropos 
Good  were  for  him  if  not  had  been  bom  the    man 
ekeinos. 

that  (or  that  man). 
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The  translation  in  our  Bible  takes  the  nominative 
("  that  man^^),  and  makes  it  a  dative  {^^for  that  man'\ 
and  changes  its  place  to  suit  a  meaning ;  taking  also  the 
words,  ^^for  htm^^  (the  dative  case),  and  making  it  a 
nominative,  and  putting  it  in  the  place  belonging  to 
the  words  "  that  man^ 

The  natural  translation,  then,  instead  of  that  in  our 
Bible,  would  be,  "  Good  were  it  for  him  if  that  man  had 
not  been  bom;"  and  in  some  translations  it  is  so,  the 
Vulgate  and  Luther's  among,  others. 

It  is  not,  perhaps^  clear  to  whom  the  words  "  that  man'^ 
and  ^^for  him*^  refer;  but  certainly  not  to  the  same 
person,  as  we  will  see  if  we  examine  the  words  ("  aw«5," 
"for  him,"  '' eheinos;'  "  that,"  "  anthropos^'  "  man." 

Now,  in  St.  John  ix.  12  is  the  expression,  "  They 
said  unto  him^  Where  is  he  ?  "  the  words  "  him  '^  and 
"  he  "  evidently  not  referring  to  the  same  person  ("  to 
him''  is  "  auto;'  ''he''  is  '' ekeinos"). 

Again,  in  Matthew  xviii.  6,  "  Better  for  him  that  a 
millstone  were  hanged  about  the  neck  of  him  "  (his  neck); 
here  the  first  and  second  "  him "  are  the  same  person, 
and  expressed  by  the  same  word  {''auto,''  ^^for  him"), 
{"  autouy"  "  of  him  " ),  not  eheinou. 

To  my  mind  this  is  perfectly  satisfactory ;  not  as  to 
what  the  passage  certainly  means — that  would  be  an- 
other and  a  greater  satisfaction — ^but  as  to  what  it  does 
not  certainly  mean;  which  prevents  it  from  being  a 
stumbling-block,  or  apparent  contradiction  to  the  tenor 
of  Scripture,  and  to  the  consistency  of  God's  holy, 
perfect  character ;  and  this  is  a  great  satisfaction. 


%.  CLik.T,  ^VA^HSS.,  'bBXAD  STREET  HILL. 


Ci.MBBn>aB,  March  1856.  " 
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Author  of  **  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  E.  Biekereteth." 

Ehe  Difficulties   of   Belief,   in   connexion   with  the 
Creation  and  the  Fall.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  4*.  6^?. 

Contents: — Introduction.  On  the  Knowledge  of  God— Chap.  I. 
On  the  Power  of  God—II.  On  the  Nature  of  God— III.  On  the 
Creation  of  Free  Agents— IV.    On  Temptation  in  Free  Agents — 

V.  On  the  Creation  and  Fall  of  Angels — VI.  On  the  Creation  and 
Fall  of  Man— VIL  On  the  Permission  of  Satanic  Temptation — 
VIII.  and  IX.  On  Original  Sin. 

Lectures  to  Ladies  on  Practical  Subjects.  Second  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s,  Qd. 

Contents  :— Introductory  Lecture.    Plan  of  a  Female  College  for 

the  Help  of  the  Rich  and  the  Poor.    By  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Mauriob — 

I.  The  College  and  the  Hospital.    By  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice — 

II.  The  Country  Parish.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Kingslet— III.  On 
Over-work,  Distress,  and  Anxiety,  as  Causes  of  Mental  and  Bodily 
Disease  amongst  the  Poor;  and  on  the  Means  of  counteracting 
these  injurious  Influences.  By  George  Johnson,  M  D.,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Assistant  Physician  to  King's 
College  Hospital — IV.  On  Dispensaries  and  Allied  Institutions. 
By  Edward  H.  Sieveking,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians — ^V.    District  Visiting.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Ll.  Davies — 

VI.  The  Influence  of  Occupation  on  Health.  By  Dr.  Chambers, 
Physician  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital — VII.  On  Law  as  it  affects  the 
Poor.  By  Fitzjames  Stephen,  LL.B.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law  —  VIII.  On  the  Every-day  Work  of  Ladies.  By 
Archdeacon  Allen — IX.  On  Teaching  by  Words.  By  the  Rev. 
R.  C.  Trench  —  X.  On  Sanitary  Law;  By  Tom  Taylor,  Esq., 
Secretary  to  the  General  Board  of  Health  —  XI.  Workhouse 
Visiting.    By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Brewer- Postscript. 

"  JSy  some  of  the  highest  minds  of  the  day^  and  the  most  active  in  the  advancement 
of  their  feltow-creaiures.^—^v&csiLTO^  Oct.  37, 1855. 

"  These  valuable  lessons  may  be  carried  to  any  part  of  London,  of  Great  Britain^ 
of  the  world,  TJiousands  of  miles  away  from  home,  in  scenes  of  war,  privation 
and  disease,  no  less  than  when— justice  precedittg  charity — she  rules  over  her 
own  household,  woman  may  be  the  better  for  many  ofthe  words  uttered  last 
July  in  the  unfashionable  little  sauare  in  which  the  JForkiny  Men*s  CoUeye  is 
established.  A  glance  at  the  subjects  treated  of,  and  a  bare  enumeration  of 
the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  delivered  the  lectures,  should  be  enough  to 

ensure  careful  attention  to  them These  men,  themselves  an  honour  to 

their  times,  do  honour  to  women  by  giving  her  the  benefit  of  the  best  thoughts 
o^  manly  minds" — ^Edinburgh  Review,  Jan.  1866. 

"-^  recommend  the  book  most  heartily  to  all  (mr  readeri.aRd  espeoaWu  VxdN^C— • 
Tbf  Fbxss,  Jan.  19, 1856. 
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THE    BEY.   WILLIAM   ABGHER   BUTLER, 

Zate  Profeuor  of  Moral  Philo»ophy  t»  ihM  UmoenHjf,  of  Dublin, 

5  vols.  8vo.  clotb,  £2  18*. 

'*  One  dedinedy  if  we  mistake  not^  to  take  ihe  highest  phee  among  wriien  of  om 

English  tongue^ — Nokth  British  Bevtew,  Feb.  1856. 
<*  Mayjusilg  take  rani  with  Ihe  first  writings  in  our  language^^ — ^Theologia:!. 
"  An  eminent  divine  and  a  profound  Miii^.**— Englisk  Beyiew. 
"  Foet,  orator,  metaphgsician,  theologian,  *  nihil  tetigit  quod  nan  onuani.^ " 

DuBLia  Uniysksitt  Magazine. 
"^  Discrimination  and  earnestness,  heaufy  and  power,  a  trufy  pkUoscphieal  spirit ." 

Bbitxsh  Quaktebli. 
*•  A  luming  and  a  shining  light,** — ^Bishop  oi  Ezetbb. 
•*  A  man  of  whom,  both  as  regards  his  life  and  his  remarkable  powers,  his  Church 

may  justly  beprottd." — Guabpian. 
"  Entitled  to  stand  in  the  front  rank,  not  merely  of  ministers  of  the  Irish  Church, 
but  of  the  wisest  and  best  teachers  of  all  denomimUions.** 

WESLETAii  Magazinz,  Feb.  1856. 

ALSa  SOLD   SEPARATELY  AS  FOLLOWS, 

1.  ^  Third  Edition  ^j/"  Sermons  Doctrinal  and  Practical. 

EiEST  Series.    Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  T.  WooDvr akd,  M.A. 
Dean  of  Down,  with  a  Memoir  and  Portrait.        8vo.  cloth,  12;. 

Contents:  —  Uncertainty  of  Christ's  Cioming  — The  Incarnation ~ 
Daily  Self-denial  of  Christ  —  Crucifying  the  Son  of  God  afresh 
— The  Power  of  the  Resurrection — The  Trinity  disdoaed  in  the 
Structure  of  St.  John's  Writings — Meetnesa  for  the- Inheritance  of 
the  Saints  in  Light — Occasional  mysteriousness  of  Christ's  Teaching 
— Christ  our  Life — Self-delusion  as  to  our  real  state  before  God— 
The  Eternal  Life  of  Christ  in  Heaven — The  Caoaanite  Woman  a 
type  of  the  Gentile  Church — The  Faith  of  Man  and  the  Faithfulness 
of  God — The  Wedding  Grarment — Christ  sought  and  found  in  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures — Human  Affections  raised,  not  destroyed, 
by  the  Gospel— The  Rest  of  the  People  of  God— Christ  the  Trear 
sury  of  Wisdom  and  Knowledge— The  Divinity  of  our  Priest, 
Prophet,  and  King  —  Expediency  of  Christ's  Invisibility  —  The 
Invisible  Government  of  Christ  through  His  Spirit  —  Christ's 
Departure  the  Condition  of  the  Spirit* s  Advent — The  Faith  that 
Cometh  by  Hearing—  The  Christian's  Walk  in  Light  and  Love— 
Primitive  Church  Principles  not  inconsistent  with.  Universal 
Christian  Sympathy — Church  Education. 

*  Present  a  richer  combination  of  tlie  qu<d\lte«  Jw  EettitoM  t^  IKe  frcl  dan  than 
any  we  have  met  wUh  in  an^  Uwtig  wnlttr-^^^voKa.  ^^vssssi^. 


PUBLISHED  BY  MACMILLAN  AND  CX).  t 

BEV.ABGHER  BUTLEB'S  WORKS. 

2.  Sermons,  Doctrinal  and  Practical.     Second  Semes. 

-  Edited  from  the  Author's  MSS^  by  J.  A.  Jeebmib,  D.D.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  ia.tbe  University  of  Cambridge.  8vo.  cloth, 
lOs.  Qd.  Just  Ready, 

CoNTKNTS : — Christ  the  Source  of  all  Blessings — Living  and  Dying 
unto  the  Lord — The  Hope  of  Glory  and  the  Charities  of  Life — 
The  Holy  Trinity— The  Sorrow  that  exalts  and  sanctifies — The 
Purifying  Power  of  Tribulation — The  Growth  of  the  Divine  Life — 
Lessons  from  a  Monarch's  Death — Dying  to  Sin  and  the  Law— The 
Kestorer  of  Mankind — The  True  Fast— The  Way  to  Divine  Know- 
ledge—The Ascension — The  Folly  of  Moral  Cowardice  —The  Will  of 
God  towards  His  Children—  Strength  and  Mission  of  the  Church — 
The  Ingratitude  of  the  Jews — Danger  of  Backsliding — The  Word  of 
God — The  Claims  of  Spiritual  Destitution  ~  The  Blessedness  of 
Submission — The  Holy  Trinity— Watchman,  what  of  the  Night? — 
The  Principles  of  the  Final  Judgment — Eternal  Punishment. 

"  They  art  marked  by  the  same  originality  trnd  viyour  of  eupresHon,  the  same 
ricMieu  of  imagery  and  iUustration,  the  same  large  views  and  catholic  spirits  and 
the  same  depth  and  fervour  of  devotional  feeling^  which  so  remarkably  distin- 
guished the  preceding  Series ,  and  which  rendered  it  a  most  valuable  accession  to 
our  theological  literature'^— -^rom  Dr.  Jerxm£e*s  PRErACE. 

"  Distinguished  by  the  point  and  vigour  of  their  style^  the  hamnness  of  their 
illustrations,  and  the  largeness  of  their  views/* — ^Atbeitstm,  Feb.  9, 1866. 

3.  Letters  on  Romanism.      A  Reply  to  Dk.  Newman's  Essay 

on  Development.    Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  T.  Woodward,  M.A. 

Dean  of  Down.  8vo.  cloth,  10^.  Qd, 

'*  A  work  which  ought  to  be  in  the  Library  of  every  Student  of  Divinity." 

Bishop  of  St.  David's. 
**  There  are  books  which  while  eliciled  by  temporary  controversy  become  so  rich  in 

jienitu  as  to  possea  a  permanent  value.     The  book  before  us  is  of  that  rare 

class." — British  Quarterly,  Jan.  1855. 
*^'One  of  the  ablest  refutations  of  Romanism  in  its  latest  and  most  refined  form" 

— North  British  Review,  JFeb.  1856. 

4.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy. 

Edited  from  the  Author's  M8S.,  with  Notes,  by  William 
Hepworth  Thompson,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.     2  vols.  8vo.,  £1  5*.  Jitst  Ready, 

CoNTSNTS  :~Soieiice  of  Mind>  or  Psyehology— Real  Existence,  or 
Ontology — Ancient  and  Modem  Histories  of  Philosophy — Indian 
Philosophies — Greek  Philosophy — ^The  Ionic  and  Atomic  Schools — 
The  Pythagorean  and  Eleatic  Schools— The  Sophiat — Socrates  and 
his  followers — The  Pure  Socratics — The  Megaries — The  Cynics  and 
Cyrenaics — ^The  Life  and  Writings  of  Plato — The  Platonic  Dia- 
logues— The  Philosophy  of  Plato  as  a  whole— The  Dialectic  of 
Plato— The  Ideal  Theory— The  Physics  of  Plato— The  Psychology 
of  Plato— The  Ethics  of  Plato— The  Successors  of  Plato— The 
Academy— The  Neoplatonist — The  Psychology  of  Aristotle. 

"  Of  the  (Ualeetie  and  physics  of  Plato  they  are  the  onlm  es^Mmiion  at  once  full, 
accurate,  and  popular,  wkh  whkk  I  am  acmudnled :  betngfar  more  accurate  than 
the  French,  mul  incomparably  more  popular  than  the  bmum  treatises  on  these 
dfffOfi^mfMHsoftAaPlatomcphUosopkji!* 

ff  torn  '^B.OT^^^o^'tBss^KWCTsC  ^^^Kaua 
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i  NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 

Essays,  Biographical  and  Critical :   chiefly  on  English 

Poets.      By   David   Masson,    A.M.,    Professor    of    English 
Literature  ia  University  College,  London.  In  the  Press, 

Contents  :— I.  Shakespeare  and  Goethe — II.  The  Three  Devils: 
Luther's,  Milton's,  and  Goethe's — III.  Milton — IV.  Dryden  and 
the  Literature  of  the  Restoration — V.  Swift — VI.  Chatterton  : 
a  Story  of  the  Year  1770 —VII.  Wordsworth— VIII.  Scottish 
Influence  in  British  Literature — IX.  Theories  of  Poetry  and  a  New 
Poet — X.  Prose  and  Verse :  De  Quincey. 

[Pbepatort  Note.] 

This  volume  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  selection  from  Essays,  on 
very  various  topics,  contrihuted,  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years,  to  Reviews  and  other  periodicals.  Had  the  selection  heen 
large  enough  to  represent  the  entire  seiies  of  compositions  from 
which  it  is  taken,  the  Author  would  have  preferred  arranging  the 
papers  included  in  it  in  the  exact  order  in  which  they  were  written. 
The  Essays  chosen,  however,  having  been  such  as,  frora  then: 
character,  might  most  aptly  go  together  in  the  same  volume,  it  has 
been  deemed  best  to  arrange  them  in  the  historical  order  of  the 
matters  to  which  they  refer.  After  a  certain  slight  and  rapid 
fashion,  indeed,  the  Essays,  as  they  here  stand,  will  be  found  to 
present  a  series  of  views  of  the  History  of  English  Literature,  as 
illustrated  in  the  lives  and  writings  of  some  of  its  most  remarkable 
men,  from  the  age  of  Elizabeth  to  our  own  time. 

Allowing  for  an  occasional  verbal  connection,  such  as  could  hardly 
be  avoided,  the  papers,  with  one  exception,  are  printed  as  they 
originally  appeared.  The  exception  is  in  the  case  of  the  Sketch  of 
the  Life  of  Chatterton;  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  here 
published  for  the  first  time.  A  certain  difference,  also,  will  be 
observed  between  this  paper  and  the  others,  both  as  regarc^s  the 
extent  of  space  allotted  to  it,  and  as  regards  the  manner  of  the 
literary  treatment.  In  some  respects,  this  portion  of  the  volume 
departs  from  the  typical  character  of  the  Essay,  and  approaches 
that  of  a  miniature  Biography. 
Univbbsity  College,  London. 
March  1856. 


BY  THE  LATE  HENRY  LUSHINGTON,  AND  FRANKLIN 
LUSHINGTON. 

La  Nation  Boutiquiere :    and  other  Poems,  chiefly 

Political.    With  a  Preface.    By  Henry  Lushingtox. 
POINTS  OF  WAPt.    By  Fbanklin  Lushington. 

In  1  vol.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  Zs. 

"  Full  of  tntik  and  warmihy  and  noble  life In  these  few  pages  are  contained 

some  of  the  last  thoughts  of  a  fne-hearted  man  of  genius One  of  a  class 

that  miist  he  ranked  among  the  rarest  of  our  time There  is  need  of  men 

who  can  thus  not  only  feel  and  tKtnk  ngHteoM^l-ji  and  iwW.'ij  wvtfce  «w,  M  can 
vtter  what  is  at  their  keaHi  about  U  t» a  wowto ctuutc IKe VitidVwq oJ\tt^  «»&. 
true  thonghts  in  other  hearit  and  vand.r-\^^^^^^y^%^^>^^^^ 
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B7  JULIUS  CHARLES  HARE,  M.A., 

Archdeacon  of  Lewe»,  and  Rector  of  Herttmoneenx,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen, 
and  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

1.  Charges   to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 

Lewes.  Delivered  at  the  Ordinary  Visitations  from  the  year  1840 
to  1854,  with  Notes  on  the  Principal  Events  affecting  the  Church 
during  that  period.  Witli  an  Introduction,  explanatory  of  his 
^  position  in  the  Church,  with  reference  to  the  Parties  which  divide 
it.  3  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  £1 11*.  6^. 

As  a  very  limUed  ediiion  of  these  collected  Charges  has  been  made  up,  those  who 
wish  to  possess  them  are  requested  to  make  an  early  application, 

2.  Charges  to  the   Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 

Lewes.  Delivered  at  the  Ordinary  Visitations  in  the  years 
1843, 1845, 1846.  Never  before  published.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion, explanatory  of  bis  position  in  the  Church,  with  reference  to 
the  Parties  that  divide  it.  8vo.  cloth,  6*.  Qd. 

This  is  included  in  the  3  vols,  of  collected  Charges,  but  is  published  separaiehjfcr 
the  sake  of  those  who  have  the  rest, 

3.  Miscellaneous  Pamphlets  on  some  of  the  Leading 

Questions  agitated  in  the  Church  during  the  last  Ten  Years. 

8vo.  cloth,  12*. 

As  a  very  limited  edition  of  these  collected  Pamphlets  has  been  made  up,  those  who 
wish  to  possess  them  are  requested  to  make  an  early  application. 

4.  A  Second  Edition  o/ Vindication  of  Luther  against 

his  recent  English  Assailants.  8vo.  cloth,  Is. 

5.  A  Second  Edition  ^  The  Mission  of  the  Comforter. 

■^  With  Notes.  .  8vo.  cloth,  12*. 

6.  A  Second  Series  o/"  Parish  Sermons. 

Svo.  cloth,  12*. 

7.  A  Second  Edition  o/*The  Victory  of  Faith. 

8vo.  clotb,  5*. 

8.  The   Contest  with  Rome.      A  Charge,  delivered  in  1851. 

With  Notes,  especially  in  answer  to  Dr.  Newman's  recent 
Lectures.  *  Svo.  cloth,  10*.  Qd. 


f  NEW  BOOKS  AND  NKW.  EDITIONS, 

BY  THE  BEV.  CHABLES  EINGSLEr, 

Meeior  ofSvenlep,  and  Canon  o/Middhkam, 

1.  J  Second  Udilion  o/'PhaethoB ;  or,  Loose  Thoughts 

for  Loose  Thinkers.  Crown  8vo.  lx»rds,  2*. 

**  The  Dialogue  of  Phaethon  has  strxking  heauUes  mewed  apart  from  Us  express 
reference  to  this  modem  form  of  herety  ;  and  Us  suggestums  may  meet  half  way 
many  a  latent  doubt,  and^  like  a  light  breete,  lift  from  the  soul  clouds  that  are 

•  gathering  heavUy,  and  threatening  to  settle  down  in  wintry  gloom  on  the  summer 
of  many  a  fair  and  promising  young  fi/J?.**— Spictatob,  Oct.  2,  1853. 

**  We  cordially  welcome  Mb.  Kingsley  into  the  field  of  discussion  on  which  ke 
has  here  entered.  It  is  one  in  whioh  he  is  capable  beyond  most  of  doing  ike 
state  some  service." — ^British  Quabterly. 

*'  One  of  the  most  interesting  works  we  ever  read^^ 

Nqncomfobmist^  Jan.  1£,  1853. 

2.  A  Second  Edition  of  Glaucus ;  or,  the  Wonders  of 

the  Shore.        With  a  Trontispiece.    Fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  3*.  6i. 

**As  useful  and  exciting  a  sea-side  companion  as  we  have  ever  seen.^ — Ou^KDUsr. 

**Its  pages  sparkle  with  life,  they  open  up  a  thousand  sources  of  unanticipated 
pleasure,  and  combine  amusement  wUh  instruction  in  a  very  happy  and  unwonted 
degree^ — Eclectic  Review. 

"  The  general  remarks  show  the  wide  sympathy,  the  deep  thought,  and  the  rick 
eloquence  that  characterise  Mb..  Kingsley" — Sfxctator. 

**  J  pleasant  and  cheerful  sea-side  book" — CHBlSTlAir  Eesskbeaitcsb. 

3.  Alexandria  and  Her  Schools.  Being  Tour  Lectures  delivered 

at  the  Philosophical  Institution,  Edinburgh.    With  a  Preface. 

Crown  Svo.  doth,  5i. 

Contents: — Preface  of  24  pages. — ^Lecture  I.  Ptolemaic  Era.— 
2.  Ptolemaic  Era,  continried, — 3.  Neoplatonlsts.— 4.  The  Cross  and 
the  Crescent. 

*'  A  series  of  brilliant  biographical  and  literary  sketches,  interspersed  mth  com" 
ments  of  the  closest  modern,  or  rather  universal  application" — Ssxctatcuu 

**J  clear,  rapid^  accwraie^  cand  interesting  sketch ought  to  M|f«y  «  general 

and  an  enduring  popvlariA^V—^v^  ^^\sszxi;^7C^ssPx^. 
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ME.  EINGSLErS  WORKS. 

4.  The  Heroes :  Greek  Fairy  Tales  for  my  Children. 

With  Eight  Illustrations  drawn  on  wood  by  the  Author. 

In  8vo.  cloth,  7*.  Qd, 

"  In  this  delightful  book,  delightful  to  the  child,  and  even  nyore  delightful  tq  the 
man,  Mr.  Kjnoslet  has  told  three  Greek  stories,  with  all  the  simplicity' that 
charms  the  young,  and  yet  with  no  little  of  the  colour  and  richness  that  belong 
to  his  great  power  of  picturesque  narration.  The  fascination  of  a  fairy  tale  ts 
given  to  each  legend. —l^JAUijmti. 

*^  Mr.  Kingslet  has  imbued  his  narrative  with  a  classical  feeling,  and  thrown 
over  it  the  glow  of  a  rich  imagination  and  a  poetical  spirit. —^TUCTA.TOlt.. 

**  Very  learned^  and  thoughtful,  and  ingenious;  but  having  the  uncommon  merit  of 
being  at  the  same  time  simp1e,unaffected  and  intelliaible,  it  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  perusal  of  young  people,  who  will  grow  both  wiser  and  merrier  while 
they  read." — Morning  Post,  Jan.  4, 1856. 

5.  J  Second  Edition  of  "Westward  Ho!"  or  the 

Voyages  and  Adventures  of  Sir  Amyas  Leigh,  Knight,  of  Bor- 
rough,  in  the  County  of  Devon,  in  the  reign  of  Her  most 
Glorious  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth.  Bendered  into  nloderli 
English.  3  vols,  crown  8vo  cloth,  £l  11*.  6i. 

*'  Mr.  Kingslet  has  selected  a  good  subject,  and  has  written  a  good  novel  to 
excellent  purpose:*--^TuTi  Times,  Aug.  18, 1856. 

"  Noble  and  well-timed." — Spectator. 

£7  MAGVET  NAPIER,  ESQ^ 

Late  Editor  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Eeview,"  and  qf  the  "  Encyclopadia  Eritannica.*' 

Lord   Bacon   and   Sir  Walter  Raleigh.      Critical  and 

Biographical  Essays.  Post  Svo.  clotb,  7s.  6d. 

**Boih  Essays  exhibit  a  very  remarkable  combimaium  qf  judgment  and  painstaking 
research.  .  .  .  I%e  Essay  on  Raleigh  is  likely  to  be  more  interesting  to  the 
majority  of  readers,  andu perhaps  the  most  discriminating  sketch  of  its  subject 
to  be  met  with." — ^Athen^um. 

"  The  Essay  on  Bacon  jUts  up  an  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  Philotophy.  , . 
The  Essi^m  Baletgh  is  by  far  the  best  JAfe  of  that  remarkable  man  that  has 
hitherto  been  published."— "^vle  Economist. 

*'  The  Article  on  Bacon  is  clear,  accurate,  convincing,  complete.  The  Article  on 
Baleigh  is  very  valuable,  first,  because  Mr.  Nafier  has  had  access  to  manv 
documents  unknown  to  former  bio^aphers,  and  next,  because  he  eompleteh 
clears  Baleigh  from  the  old  imputation  of  deceit  about  the  Oniana  mine,  as  weU 
as  of  the  other  minor  charges." — North  British  Bayiew. 

B7  J.  E.  B.  MAYOR,  MJl., 

Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  St.  John*s  College, 

Lives  of  Nicholas  Ferrar,  of  Clare  Hall. 

By  his  Brother  John,  and  Dr.  Jebb.  Now  first  edited,  with 
Illustrations.  Pcap.  Svo.  7*.  6(?. 

B7  THE  RIGHT  REV.  GHARLES  PERR7,  D.D., 

Lord  Bishop  of  Melbourne,  and  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Five   Sermons,   Preached    before   the  University  of 

Cambridge  in  the  month  of  November,  1855. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3*.    Just  ready. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 
BY  THE  REV.  G.  E.  LYNCH  COTTON,  M./L, 

€$Ur  «tf  MmrlhvroMfjk  CoUege,  fvnmertp  FeWm  of  THrnUf  College,  Cambridge. 

Sermons  :   Chiefly  connected  with  Public  Events,  1854. 

Pcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3*. 

«*  A  volume  of  wiiek  we  em  speak  wiik  high  adtmraiionr 

Chbistiait  Eemzmbea^czk. 

BY  JOHN  WILLIAM  COLENSO,  B.D., 

BiAop  of  Natal,  and  formerlg  FeUow  of  St.  John's  College,  Coatbridge, 

1.  Ten  Weeks  in  Natal.      A  Journal  of  a  First  Tour  of  Visita- 

tion amon^  the  Colonists  and  Zulu  Kaffirs  of  Natal.  With  foar 
Lilhographs  and  a  Map.  Fcap.  Syo.  clotb,  5i. 

«  A  most  taieresting  and  ekarmingly  written  little  ftooit.''— Examhies. 
•*  Tie  Ckmrch  ha*  good  reaeon  to  be  grateful  for  tie  publication  ** 

CoLoiriAL  Church  Chronicle. 

2.  A  Second  Edition  (j/"  Village  Sermons. 

Fcap.  Svo.  doth,  2s.  U. 

3.  Companion  to  the  Communion.    Tlie  Communion  Service 

from  the  Prayer  Book :  with  Select  Headings  from  the  Writings  of 
the  Rev.  F.  1).  MAURICE.  Fine  Edition,  rubricated  and  bound 
in  morocco  anti(][ue,  gilt  edges,  6«. ;  or  in  doth,  red  edges,  2$.  ^d. ; 
common  paper,  limp  doth,  1». 

LORD    ARTHUR   HERVEY,    M.A., 

Beetor  of  Ickwortk-ufith-Horinger. 

1.  The  Genealogies  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 

Christ,  as  contained  in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke, 
reconciled  with  each  other  and  with  the  Genealogy  of  the  House 
of  David,  from  Adam  to  the  close  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  shown  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  true  Chronology  of 
the  Times.  Sva  doth,  IC*.  6rf. 

"  The  production  of  a  thorough  scholar.**— Britisk  Quarterly. 

**  An  addition  of  mark  to  our  Library  of  Biblical  Criticism^ — Guardian. 

"^/Z  seems  to  us  that  in  view  of  the  kind  of  criticism  to  which  the  01*1  and  New 

Testament  records  are  now  subjected,  his  work  has  special  importance  and 

claims.** — NONCOmPORXIST. 
**  We  commend  LoRD  Hervsy*s  book  to  our  readers  as  a  valuable  storehouse  of 

information  on  this  important  subject,  and  as  indicative  of  an  approximation 

towards  a  solution  of  the  difficidties  with  which  it  is  beset, **'-^o\3iL2i\L  or 

Sacred  Ltizrature. 

The  Inspiration   of  Holy   Scripture.     Five  Sermons 

Preached  before  the  Uniyersity  in  the  mouth  of  December,  IS55. 

Svo.  doth,  3«.  6</. 


PUBLISHED  BY  MACMILLAN  AND  CO.  9 

BT  ISAAC  TATLOB,  ESQ., 

Author  of  **  The  Natural  HUtorp  of  Enthusiasm,** 

The  Restoration  of  Belief.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  8*.  Qd. 

Contents: — ^L  Christianity  in  relation  to  its  Ancient  and  Modem 
Antagonists — II.  On  the  Supernatural  Element  contained  in  the 
Epistles,  and  its  bearing  on  the  Argument — III.  The  Miracles  of 
the  Gospels  considered  in  their  relation  to  the  principal  features  of 
the  Christian  Scheme. 

"A  volume  which  contains  logical  sagacity  ^  and  philosophic  comprehension^  as  well 
as  the  magnanimity  and  courage  of  faith^  in  richer  profusion  than  any  other 
work  bearing  on  religiotts  matters  that  has  been  addressed  to  this  generation. 
*  The  Restoration  of  Belief*  may^  in  many  respects^  take  a  place  among  the 
books  of  the  nineteenth  century ^  corresponding  to  thai  justly  conceded  by  us 
to  the  *  Analog^  of  Builer  in  the  literature  of  the  last  age^  or  to  the*'  Thoughts* 
of  Pascal  in  thai  of  the  age  preceding.** 

NoETH  British  Review,  Nov.  1855.. 


BY  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SELWYN,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  New  Zealand^  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John^s  College,  Cambridge. 

A  Third  Edition  ^The  Work  of  Christ  in  the  World. 

I'our  Sermons,  Preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge  on 
the  Four  Sundays  preceding  Advent,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord, 
1854.  Published  for  the  benefit  of  the  New  Zealand  Church 
Pund.  •  Crown  8vo.  2*. 

"Liberally  concdoed  and  eloquently  eicpressed**.~JLTnzNMVii,  Feb.  10, 1855. 

"  We  presume  that  few  if  any  of  our  readers  will  withhold  from  themselves  the 
pleasure  and  the  profit  of  thoroughly  studying  the  advice  of  Bishop  Selwyn 
on  the  work  which  lies  before  us  aU** — Colonial  Chubch  Cuboniclx. 

"  Only  require  an  acknowledgment  at  our  hands.  They  are,  we  are  eonvincea, 
in  the  possession  and  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  readers,** 

Chbistian  EIemembeang&b,  April,  1855. 

'*  We  commend  Bishop  SelwyiCs  Four  Sermons  to  our  readers,  as  fine  specimens  of 
English  and  of  Christiamty** 

Christian  Monthly  Spectator,  April,  1855. 

"  These  are  Missionary  Sermons,  in  the  truest  and  deepest  sense,** 

NOKCONIORMIST. 


10  NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 

B7  THE  BEY.  F.  D.  MAIJBIGE,  M.A., 

Chmptain  of  LinciltCs  Inn,  i 

1.  The  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice  deduced  from  the  Scrip- 
tures-  79.  U 

Contents:  Dedicatory  Letter — The  Sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel — 
Noah's  Sacrifice 'The  Sacrifice  of  Abraham — Sacrifice  of  the  Pass- 
over— ^The  Legal  Saorifiea»--David'8  Samfice— The  Lamb  before 
the  Foundation  of  the  World-~Chiifit*8  Sacrifice  a  Redemption- 
Christ's  Sacrifice  a  Deliverance  from  the  Curse  of  the  Law — The 
Sacrifice  of  Christ  a  Propitiation — The  Sacrifice  of  Christ  the  Puri- 
fication of  the  Conscience — Christ  made  Sin  for  us  —Christ's  Sacrifice 
the  Peace-ofiering  for  Mankind — Christ's  Sacrifice  a  Power  to  form 
us  after  his  Likeness — Christ's  Death  a  Victory  over  the  Devil- 
Christ  the  Advocate— Christ  the  High-priest — ^The  AdOTation  of  the 
Lamb — ^The  Word  of  God  conquering  by  Sacrifice. 

3.  Learning  and  Working.     The  Religion  of  Rome, 
and  its  influence  on  Modei:n  Civilization. 

In  1  vol.    5«. 

Contents:  Juvenile  and  Adult  Learning — Learning  and  Leisure — 
Learning  and  Money  Worship  incompatible — ^Learning  the  Minister 
of  Freedom  and  Order — The  Studies  in  a  Working  College^The 
Teachers  in  a  Working  College. 

Rome  in  its  Youth — Rome  under  Greek  Teachers — ^Rome  at  the 
beginning  of  the  New  World — ^The  Influence  of  Rome  and  Germany 
upon  Modem  Europe. 

3.  Lectures  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  First 

and  Second  Centuries.  10*.  6rf. 

Contents  :  The  Jewish  Calling— The  other  Nations— The  Sect  Age  of 
the  Jewish  Commonwealth — The  Kingdom  of  Heaven — The  New 
Society  in  Jerusalem — Samaria  and  Syria — The  Churches  in  Gentile 
<Cities — St.  James,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul — St.  John — ^The  Apocalypse 
— Different  Churches  in  the  Second  Century:  Judaea,  Samaria, 
:Syria~Asia  Minor— Greece  and  Egypt — ^Italy  and  Gkuil — ^Africa — 
The  Church  and  the  Gods — The  Church  and  the  Emperors — The 
Church  and  the  Philosophers — The  Church  and  the  Sects. 

4.  Theological  Essays.      Second  Edition.    10*.  6<?. 

Contents  :  Charity— Sin— The  Evil  Spirit— The  Sense  of  Righteous- 
ness in  Men,  and  their  Discovery  of  a  Redeemer — The  Son  of  God 
— The  Incarnation — The  Atonement— The  Resonection  of  the  Son 
of  God  from  Death,  the  Grave,  and  Hell— Justification  by  Eaith — 
Regeneration— The  Ascension  of  Christ — The  Judgment  Day- 
Inspiration— The  Personality  and  Teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit— The 
Unity  of  the  Chutch— T\i^  TxVaaifc^  in  Unity— Eternal  Life  and 
Eternal  Death. 


PUBLISHED  BY  HACiaLLAK  AND  00.  11 

REV.  F.  D.  MAURICE'S  WORBS— oontiiraed. 

5.  Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Second  Edition.  6f. 

Contents:  Tlie  Creation  of  Mankind,  and  of  tlie  "Fvcft  Man— The 
Fall  and  the  DelnTO— Koah  and  Abraham— Abraham  and  Isaac — 
Esan  and  Jacob — llie  Dreams  of  Joseph— Joseph  and  his  Brethren 
— ^The  Mission  of  Moses — The  Miracles  of  Moses,  and  the  Hardening 
of  Pharaoh — ^The  Passover — The  Rebellion  of  Korah— The  Prophecy 
of  Balaam — ^Pr asperity  and  Adversity — ^The  Nation  and  the  Church 
— The  Test  of  Prophecy  and  Miracle — Pentecost — Joshua  and 
St.  John— Th«  Book  of  Judges — Eli  and  SamueL 

6.  Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Old  Testament, 

Second  Edition.  10s.  6d. 

Contents  :  The  New  Period  in  Jewish  History — The  Life  of  Saul — 
David  the  Shepherd  and  the  Outlaw — ^David  the  King — The  Wise 
King — The  Bending  of  the  Kingdom — The  Calf-worship  Denounced 
— Ahab  and  Elijah — Elisha  and  Jehu— The  Shepherd  Prophet — 
The  Valley  of  Decision— The  Unfaithful  Wife— The  Vision  of  the 
King — Isaiah  and  Ahaz— The  Light  in  Darkness — The  Proud  City 

•  Doomed — The  suffering  King  and  People— The  Jew  conquering  the 
Nations — The  Village  greater  than  the  Cities — ^The  Evil  City  saved 
and  destroyed— Manasseh  and  Josiah,  Zephaniah  and  Habakkuk — 
Temptation  the  School  of  the  Pix)phet— The  Potter  s  Work— The 
New  Covenant — ^The  Heavens  opened  to  the  Exile — The  Valley  of 
Dry  Bones — The  New  Temple. 

7.  The  Unity  of  the  New  Testament.  14*. 

Contents  :  Subjects  common  to  the  Three  Evangelists— Differences 
of  the  Evangelists— Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Epistles  of  St.  James, 
St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul. 

8.  Christmas  Day,  and  other  Sermons.  10*.  6d, 

Contents  :  Christmas  Day — The  Unbelief  of  the  Galatians — ^Who  did 
Sin;  this  Man  or  his  Parents?— The  Mesh  and  the  Spirit— The 
Fools  and  the  Wise — The  Kingdom  whidi  cannot  be  moved — The 
Race  and  the  Prize — The  perfect  Sacrifice — The  Sick  Man's  Prayer 
— The  Christian  Covenant  the  Ground  of  National  Education— 
Christ  in  the  Wilderness — Command  these  Stones  to  be  made  Bread 
— Cast  Thyself  down  from  hence — The  Kingdoms  of  the  World  and 
their  Glory — The  Alabaster  Box  of  Ointment — ^The  Prince  of  Suf- 
ferers— The  Universal  Prayer — The  Resurrection  of  the  Spirit-— 
The  Resurrection  of  the  Body — The  Responsibilities  of  Medical 
Students — Human  Sorrow  the  best  Evidence  of  Christiani^ — The 
true  Rest  and  Hope  of  Man — ^The  Invisible  Guide — The  Feast  of 
Pentecost— Strength  in  Weakness— The  Mustard  Tree^The  Prih* ' 
ciples  and  Method  of  Christian  Civilization — The  Hindrance  to 
Christian  Missions. 


}f  NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 

BEV.  F.  D.  MAURICE'S  WORKS-continaecL 

9.  On  the  Religions  of  the  World.       Third  Edition.   5*, 

Contents  :  Mahometanism ;  its  Successes,  Reasons  assigned  for  them ; 
Principe  of  the  Faith — Hindooism;  Character  of  the  Faith,  the 
Brahm&i,  Worship  of  the  pure  Intelligence,  the  Popular  Eeaction, 
Yishnu  and  Siva,  Relations  of  the  English  Government  to  Hindooism, 
—Buddhism ;  its  Origin  and  Difiusion,  its  various  Forms ;  the  Lama- 
Buddhism  and  its  Rivals  in  China — The  Old  Persian  Faith  and  its 
Destruction— The  Egyptian— The  Greek— The  Roman — The  Gotbic 
— ^Why  Judaism  has  not  occupied  a  separate  place  in  these  Lectures 
—  The  Relation  between  Christianity  and  Hindooism  generally  com- 
pared— How  this  Relation  should  be  detected — The  early  Preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel;  how  it  aflTected  Greeks,  Egyptians,  Romans, 
Goths. 

10.  On  the  Prayer-Book.  Second  Edition.     5^.  6^. 

Contents:  Introductory — The  Confession — The  Absolution — The 
Lord's  Prayer  after  Absolution— The  Gloria  Patria— The  XCVth 
Psalm— The  Psalms— The  First  Lesson— The  Second  Lesson— The 
Songs  of  the  Church — The  Creed— Eijaculations  and  Collects— The 
Litany — The  Communion  Service. 

11.  The  Church  a  Family.  4^.  ed. 

Contents  :  The  Servant  and  the  Son— Nature  and  Grace — Repentance, 
Baptism,  the  Gift  of  the  Spirit — Nature,  Law,  Education — Confir- 
mation— The  Virgin  Mary — Marriage — ^Visitation  of  the  Sick— 
Buiial  Service — The  Christian  Ministiy — Ordination  of  Deacons  and 
Priests — Consecration  of  Bishops — Commination  Service. 

12.  On  the  Lord X  Prayer.     Third  Edition. .  2*.  6c?. 

13.  On  the  Sabbath,  and  other  Sermons.     2*.  Qd. 

14.  Law  on  the  Fable  of  the  Bees.     4*.  6d. 


The  Word    "Eternal"  and  the  Punishment  of  the 

Wicked.    Third  Edition.    1*. 

Eternal  Life  and  Eternal  Death.     U  6d. 

The  Name  Protestant.      Three  Letters  to  Mr.  Palmer.    Second 
Edition.    8^. 

Right    and    Wrong    Methods   of    Supporting  Pro- 
testantism.   Is, 

The  Duty  of  a  Protestant  in  the  Oxford  Election. 
1847.    1*. 
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BEV.  F.  D.  MAURICE'S  WOBKS-contiiiaed. 
The  Case  of  Queen's  College,  London.     Is.  6d. 
Plan  of  a  Female  College.     6^^. 
Death  and  Life.      In  Memoriam  c.  B.  M.    1*. 
Administrative  Reform.     M. 

B7  JOHN  McLEOD  CAMPBELL. 
The  Nature  of  the  Atonement,  and  its  Relation  to 

B^mission  of  Sins  and  Eternal  Life.  8vo.  cloth,  10^.  6d, 

Contents: — Chap.  I.  The  ends  contemplated  in  the  Atonement 
awaken  the  expectation  that  we  are  to  understand  its  nature. — 
Chap.  II.  Teaching  of  Luther. — Chap.  III.  Calvinism  as  taught  by 
Dr.  Owen  and  President  Edwards. — Chap.  IV.  Calvinism  as  recently 
modified. — Chap.  V.  Reason  for  not  resting  in  the  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  Atonement  on  which  these  systems  proceed. — The 
Atonement  to  be  seen  by  its  own  light. — Chap.  VI.  Retrospective 
aspect  of  the  Atonement. — Chap.  VII.  Prospective  aspect  of  the 
Atonement — Chap.  VIII.  Further  illustration  of  the  fixed  and 
necessary  character  of  salvation  as  determining  the  nature  of  the 
Atonement  and  the  form  of  the  grace  of  God  to  man.— Chap.  IX. 
The  Intercession,  which  was  an  element  in  the  Atonement,  con- 
sidered as  prayer. — Chap.  X.  The  Atonement  as  illustrated  by  the 
details  of  the  sacred  narrative. — Chap.  XI.  How  we  are  to  conceive 
of  the  sufierings  of  Christ  during  that  closing  period  of  which  suf- 
fering was  the  distinctive  character.— Chap.  XII.  The  suflferings  of 
Christ,  in  which  the  Atonement  was  perfected,  considered  in  their 
relation,  Ist,  to  His  witnessing  for  God  to  men,  and  2d,  to  his  dealing 
with  God  on  behalf  of  men.— Chap.  XIII.  The  death  of  Christ 
contemplated  as  his  "  tasting  death,"  and  "  for  every  man ; "  and  the 
light  it  sheds  on  His  life,  and  on  that  fellowship  in  His  life,  through 
being  conformed  to  His  death,  to  which  we  are  called. — Chap.  XIV. 
Comparative  commendation  of  the  view  now  taken  of  the  nature  of 
the  Atonement  as  to  1,  Light,  2,  Unity  and  Simplicity,  3,  A  natural 
relation  to  Christianity,  and  4,  Harmony  with  the  divine  righteous- 
ness.— Chap.  XV.  That  God  is  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  the  ultimate 
truth  on  which  Faith  most  here  ultimately  rest. — Chap.  XVI.  Con- 
clusion. 

B7  WILLIAM  NIND,  M.A.| 

Fellow  of  St,  Peter'*  College. 

The  German  Lyrist ;  or,  Metrical  Versions  from  the 

Principal  Lyric  Poets4  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3*. 


u  WW  £0OK8  xsD  HEW  txanosB, 

B7  JOSEPH  FSAMGI8  TRBUVP,  M JL, 

Vicar  of  Barringtou,  Cambridgeahire,  late  Fellow  qf  Triniijf  College. 

Antient  Jerusalera.  A  New  Investigation  into  the  History, 
Topography,  and  Plan  of  the  City,  Environs,  and  Tem^.  I)e> 
signed  principally  to  illustrate  the  records  and  prophecies  of 
Scripture.    With  Map  and  Flans.  8to.  clothi  15«. 

*'  He  is  calm  and  candid^  and  hat  a  thorough  aequahianee  with  all  thai  has  been 
wriiten  upon  his  subject.^— KTiaJSiMCU. 

"  A  book  of  no  ordinary  value,  Fatienl  research,  candour,  and  a  reverence  for  divine 
truth  distinguish  the  whole  volume.**— Jovbjxal  op  Sacred  Litekattjke. 

"  A  weU-directed  and  able  endeavour  to  throw  addUional  light  upon  the  history 
and  topography  of  the  Holy  OUy.  7%Me  who  read  U  mU  find  reason  to  he 
grateful  to  the  author!* --lartsj^BX  Chuschhak. 

B7  W.  J.  BEAMONT,  MJL, 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  late  Principal  of  the  English  College,  Jerusalem. 

Catherine,   the  Egyptian   Slave  in  1852.     A  Tale  of 

Eastern  Life.  Ecap.  870.  cloth,  5s,  6</. 

**  There  is  a  genuine  Oriental  cohming  of  the  scenes,  and  a  P^^M  because  well 

attested  represeutalion  ef  the  state  of  jusHoe  and  society  under  TurHek  rule."— 

ATHXNiEUM. 

'*  The  story  is  very  abfy  written,  and  the  assurance  that  the  main  facts  are  true, 
will  add  very  considerably  to  the  interest  with  which  it  wiU  le  jterused."— 

CWTIC. 

B7  GHABLES  MANSFIELD,  MJL. 
1.  Letters  from  Brazil,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Paraguay. 

By  the  late  Chables  Mansfield,  M.A.,  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge. 
With  a  life  by  Chablbs  Kingslet,  Rector  of  Eversley.  Post  8vo. 

In  the  Press. 

jt.  On  the  Constitution  of  Salts.  Edited  from  the  Author's 
MS.  by  N.  H.  S.  Maskeltne,  M.A.,  Wadham  College,  and 
Reader  in  Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Oxford.    In  the  Press. 

B7  THE  HON.  HENB7  E.  J.  HOWABB,  D  J)., 

Dsanof  LiehJUld, 

The  Book  of  Genesis,  according  to  the  Version  of  the 

LXX.      Translated  into  English,  with  Notices  of  its  Omissions 

and  Insertions,  and  with   Notes  on  the  Passages  in  which  it 

•  differs  from  our  Authorized  Version.       Crown  8vo.  cloth,  8*.  6df. 

**The  Work  deserves  high  commendation;  it  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
comparative  study  cf  God's  Word,  in  these  tkree  languages  with  which  an 
ordinary  English  student  is  mainly,  if  not  entirely  concerned.** — Guabdiait. 

"  We  recommend  to  all  who  would  enter  successfully  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Sacred 
Literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  begin  with  this  Volume,  and  they  will  fad 
their  knowledge  of  both  ikt  Etkrew  and  Greek  Scripture  groaS^  merwued  as 
they  follow  the  gmde  (hw  prepared  for  Hiem? 
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B7  J.  LL.  DAVIES,  M.A.,  AHD  D.  J.  YAUaHAN,  M.A., 

Fellows  of  Trinity  College^  Cambridge, 

The  Republic  of  Plato.      Translated  into  English. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

**  We  congratulaie  the  fuliUe  oh  the  appearanee  uf  a  good^  by  vfkieh  we  mean 
a  lUend  and  etegani^  tranelaium  of  ike  great-eet  cfPlato^e  dUdoguee.^ 

Spectatob. 

"  This  irafuMwH  of  the  most  interetting  of  Plaio^s  Works,  eondacted  with  all  the 
advantages  of  improved  criticism  and  refined  scholarship,  wU  be  of  great  value 
not  only  to  those  who  are  enabled  to  study  the  original,  but  to  all  who  are 
desirous  ef  attaining  a  inowletfye  of  the  principles  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy, 
or  of  revising  their  aequaintanee  with  it.  It  is  preceded  by  a  very  able  critical 
InfyrodueUon,  and  by  a  earefnl  analysis"'—^EiSfaJSR  Beydev. 

**  J.  sound  and  sehoktriy  version,  in  choice  English,** 

ChBISTIAN  B.BMXUB11ANCEB. 

'*  We  recommend  this  volume  to  the  attention  of  those  who  would  gladly  learn 
something  of  the  great  founder  of  the  Academy,  They  will  gain  an  insight  into 
the  true  nobility  of  his  sentiments,  the  grandeur  of  his  ideas,  and  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  his  descriptions,  and  more  than  this,  they  may  hope  to  rise  from  Us 
perusal  with  a  mind  strengthened  to  meet  the  phUosophieal  scepticism  of  the 
present  day^ — ^English  Joubnal  o;  EDUCATioir. 

B7  THE  LATE  HENRY  MACKENZIE,  B.A., 

Scholar  of  Trinity  College. 

The  Christian  Clergy  of  the  First  Ten  Centuries; 

their  Beneficial  Influence  on  European  Progress. 

Crown  8va  doth,  6*.  Qd, 

"lie  has  shown  considerable  research  into  the  History  of  the  early  Clergy,  and 
expresses  himself  with  a  facility  and  force  which  many  an  experienced  writer^ 
may  envy.  He  has  displayed  in  this  essay  a  sound  judgment,  a  freedom  from 
preju^ee,  and  a  conscientious  endeavour  to  reach  the  truth,  which  convinces  us 
that  an  able  and  excellent  man  was  lost  to  the  world  by  the  untimely  death  of 
Henrt  Mi.CKENZtE." — ^AiHENJiUM,  Jan.  12, 1856. 

**  We-  rarely  meet  unth  a  priie-essay  of  so  much  general  interests 

Guardian,  Feb.  6, 1850. 

Brave  Words  to  Brave  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 

Price  2rf.  or  10*.  per  100,  for  distribution. 

''This  snudl  tract,  which  is  designed  for  dreulation  among  SngUsh  soldiers 
engaged  in  active  service,  is  liberal,  genial,  and  enoottrt^ging  ,  ,  .  ther0  will  be 
many  in  our  camp  who  would  be  glad  to  read  itP — ^ExAHimiB. 


Id  .   KEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 

^PROSPECTUS  OF  A  SERIES 

OF 

MANUALS  FOR  THEOLOaiGAL  STUDENTS 

NOW  IN    COURSE    OF   PUBLICATION. 

It  is  now  upwards  of  three  years  since  the  Prospectus  of  this  Series  was 
first  issued.  Four  volumes  have  now  been  published,  and  several 
others  are  in  an  advanced  state.  The  reception  which  tlie  volumes 
already  published  have  met  with,  has  fully  justified  the  antici- 
pation with  which  the  Publishers  commenced  the  Series,  and 
warrants  them  in  the  belief,  that  their  aim  of  supplying  boob 
"concise,  comprehensive,  and  accurate,"  "convenient  for  the 
professional  Student  and  interesting  to  the  general  reader,"  has 
been  not  unsuccessfully  fulfilled. 

The  following  paragraphs  appeared  in  the  original  Prospectus,  and  may 
be  here  conveniently  reproduced  :— 

"  The  Authors  beiug  Clergymen  of  the  English  Church,  and  the  Series 
being  designed  primarily  for  the  use  of  Candidates  for  office  in 
her  Ministry,  the  books  will  seek  to  be  in  accordance  with  her 
spirit  and  principles;  and  therefore,  in  treating  of  the  opinions 
and  principles  of  other  communions,  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
avoid  acrimony  or  misrepresentation. 

•*  It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  writers  throughout  the  Series  to  avoid  all 
dogmatic  expression  of  doubtful  or  individual  opinions." 

THE  FOUR  rOLLOWINO  VOLUMES  ARE  NOW  BEADY  t — 

1.  A  History  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the 
Reformation*  By  CHARLES  HARDWICK,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  St.  Catharine's  Hall,  Cambridge,  Divinity  Lecturer  of  King's 
College,  and  C\tt\s\.\»ai  k3iL's^s<»^&VQLHJafc\S^^ersity. 
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2.  A  History  of  the  Christian  Church  from  the  Seventh 

Century  to  the  Reformation.  By  the  Rev.  Chakles  Hakdwick, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Catharine's  Hall,  Divinity  Lecturer  of  King's 
College,  and  Christian  Advocate  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
Author  of  "A  History  of  the  XXXIX  Articles."  Vitk  Four 
Maps  constructed /or  this  Work  by  J,  Keith  Johnston* 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  10^.  M, 

OPINIONS  OF  THE   PRESS. 

"  This  forms  one  of  a  series  of  Theological  Manuals  which  Messrs.  Macmillan, 
Cambridge^  have  in  course  of  publication.  If  the  other  volumes  of  the  series 
are  as  weU  and  carefully  written  as  this,  theological  students  will  have  good 
cause  to  thank  them" — Clerical  Joub]:? al,  Sept. 22, 1853. 

"  It  is  full  in  references  and  authority,  systematic  and  formed  in  division,  with 
enough  of  life  in  the  style  to  counteract  the  dryness  ins^arable  from  its  brevity, 
and  exhibiting  the  results  rather  than  the  principles  of  investigation,  Mr. 
Hardwick  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  successful  achievement  of  a  difficult 
task.** — Christian  Kemembranceb,  Oct.  1853. 

"JETi?  has  bestowed  patient  and  extensive  reading  on  the  collection  of  his  materials  ; 
he  has  selected  them  unth  judgment,  and  he  preseiUs  them  in  an  equable  and 
compact  style" — Spectator,  Sept.  17, 1853. 

**This  book  is  one  of  a  promised  series  of  *  Theological  Manuals.*  In  one 
respect,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  times.  It  is  a  small  unpretending 
volume  in  appearance,  but  it  is  based  on  learning  enough  to  have  sufficed,  half  a 
century  since,  for  the  ground  of  two  or  three  quartos,  or  at  least  for  several 
portly  octavos.  For  its  purpose  it  is  admirable,  giving  you  a  carefid  and  intel- 
ligent summary  of  events,  and  at  the  same  time  indicating  the  best  sources  of 
information  for  the  further  guidance  of  the  student.  Among  the  authorities 
thus  referred  to,  we  find  the  most  modem  as  well  as  the  most  ancient,  the  con- 
tinental as  well  as  the  English." — British  Quarterly,  Nov.  1853. 

"7/  is  distinguished  by  the  same  diligent  research  and  conscientious  acknowledg- 
ment of  authorities  which  procured  for  Mr.  Hard  wick's  *  History  of  the 
Articlfffl  of  B«ligion'  such  a  favourable  reception.** 

Notes  and  Queries,  Oct.  8, 1853. 

"  To  a  good  method  and  good  materials  Mr.  Hardwick  adds  that  great  virtue, 
a  perfectly  transparent  style.  We  did  not  expect  to  find  great  literary  qualities 
in  such  a  manual,  but  .we  have  found  them :  we  should  he  satisfied  in  this 
respect  with  conciseness^  and  intelligibility  ;  but  while  this  book  has  both,  it  is 
also  elegant,  highly  finished,  and  highly  interestitig!* 

Nonconiormist,  Not.  80, 1853. 

**As  a  manual  for  the  student  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Middle  Ages,  we 
know  no  English  work  which  can  be  compared  to  Mr.  Hardwick*s  book.  It 
has  two  great  merits,  that  it  constantly  refers  the  reader  to  the  authorities,  both 
original  and  critical,  on  whtck  its  statements  are  founded;  and  that  it  pre- 
serves a  jmt  proportion  in  dealing  with  various  subjects.** 

Guardian,  April  12, 1854. 
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3.   A  History   of    the   Book    of    Common   Prayer, 

together  vfiih  a  Bationale  of  the  several  Offices.  By  the  Eev. 
Francis  Pkocter,  M.A.,  Yiear  of  Witton,  Norfolk,  and  late 
Fellow  of  St.  Catharine's  Hall.  Crown  8to.  dofth,  10*.  6(/. 

"Mb.  Proctxk*s  '  Uistmy  of  the  Book  of  ConHnom  Prayer*  U  by  far  the  best 

commentary  extant "Nat  only  do  the  present  iUueirations  embrace  the 

iohole  range  of  oriytMot  sources  indicated  by  Mr.  Palmer,  but  Mr.  Procter 
compares  the  present  Book  of  Common  Prayer  with  the  Scotch  and  American 
forms;  and  he  frequently  sets  out  i»fuU  the  Sarum  Offices.  As  a  manual  of 
extensive  information,  historical  and  ritual,  imbued  with  sound  Church  prind- 
plesy  we  are  entirely  satisjed  with  M&.  Procter's  imporfoMt  volume,^* 

Christian  Abiosmbrascer,  April,  1853. 

"  It  is  a  rSsum^  of  aR  thai  has  been  done  in  iheieay  of  investigation  iu  reference  io 
tJte  Prayer-Bookr-^ATEXSMVU^  Feb,  17, 1856. 

*'7Fecan  haoe  little  doubt  that  M&.  Proctir**  Bigtory  of  owr  Liiuryy  will  soon 
supersede  the  well-known  wori  of  Whxatlt,  and  become  a  much-used  hand- 
book beyoTtd  the  circuits  of  the  University  for  the  more  immediate  use  of  which 
it  has  been  produced" —  Notes  Ain>  OvERiss,  March,  1855. 

"  Although  very  decidedly  anti-Boman  in  its  tone^  we  gladly  accept  it  as  a  substitute 
for  the  duU  and  dreary  dogmatism  cf  WmuiTLf,  Itpresents,  in  apeptdar  and 
agreeable  narrative,  the  history  cf  those  variations  to  which  so  much  attention 
has  been  directed  during  the  late  eventful  controversies  ;  and  while  it  contains  a 
very  careful,  learned  andeeholarlike  exposition  tf  these  changes,  it  also  furnishes 
a  most  valuable  commentary  on  the  successive  texts  of  the  formularies  themselves, 
as  they  are  exhibited  either  in  the  original  editions,  or  in  the  us^ul  manuals  of 
BuLLEY  and  Keeling.'*— Dublin  Bxtiew  {Soman  Catholie),  April,  1855. 

**  We  can  speak  with  just  praise  of  this  eompetrMous  but  comprehemeive  volume.  It 
appears  to  be  compiled  with  great  care  and  judgment,  and  has  profited  largely  by 
the  accumulated  materials  collected  by  the  learning  and  research  of  the  lastffty 
years.  His  a  manual  of  great  value  io  the  student  of  Ecdesiaetical  History  and 
of  almost  equal  interest  to  every  admirer  cf  the  LUurgy  and  Services  of  the 
English  Church.** — ^London  Quarterly  Bxvnw,  April,  1855. 

"  It  is  indeed  a  complete  and  fmrly-written  history  of  the  IMuryy  ;  and  from  the 
dispassionate  way  in  which  disputed  points  are  touched  on,  will  prove  to  many 
troubled  consciences  what  ought  to  be  known  to  them,  vis. : — that  they  may, 
without  fear  of  compromising  the  principles  of  evangelical  truths  give  their  assent 
and  content  to  the  contents  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  M&.  Pbocttsr  has 
done  a  great  tervtee  to  tfce  CKurcWnj  Wm  odwAroMc  digest.** 
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4.  BROOKE  F0S8  WESTCOTT,  MJL, 

Atsutani  Matler  of  Harrow  School,  fonmerlsf  Feilow  of  Trimitg  Colleye,  Coatbridge, 

A  General  View  of  the  History  of  the  Canon  of  the 

New  Testament  during  the  FIRST  FOUR  CENTURIES. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  12*.  6d. 

"  The  AntAor  is  one  of  fkote  who  are  feaeUng  ns  thai  U  is  possible  to  ri/le  ike 
storehouses  of  German  theotopy,  wUhtrnt  hearittg  away  the  taint  of  their  atmO' 
sphere :  and  to  recognise  the  value  of  their  accumulated  treasures,  and  even 
track  the  vagaries  of  their  theoretic  ingenuifgt  without  abtmdommg  m  thepunuit 
the  clear  sight  and  sound  feeling  of  English  common  sense  ....//«  by  far 
the  best  and  most  complete  book  of  the  kind;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  U 
well  placed  on  the  lists  qf  our  examining  chaplains" — Guasdian,  Oct  3, 1 8$5. 

**  Learned,  dispassionate,  eKseriminaHng,  worthy  of  his  subject  and  the  preseni 
state  of  Christian  Literature  in  relation  to  itV 

British  Quuitsblt,  Oct.  3, 1855. 

"  To  the  student  in  Theology  it  will  prove  an  admirable  Text-Book :  and  to  all 
others  who  have  atty  curiosity  on  the  subject  it  wiU  be  satitfaetory  as  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  instructive  pieces  of  history  which  the  records  of  the  Church 
SUpply^'^'—JjOSrDQJX  QUAKTKKIT,  Oct.  1855. 

"  The  Author  carries  into  the  execution  of  his  design  a  careful  and  painstaking 
schoiarship  ....  Considered  as  a  list  ^Teetimdnials  in  favour  of  the  canoniedl 
writings,  our  Juthor's  work  deserves  the  praise  of  great  diligence  and  manifest 
conscientiousness/* — National  Review  (TJnitariaii),  Oct.  1855. 

"Jfthe  rest  of  the  series  qf  manuals,  of  which  the  present  volume  forms  apart,  are 
as  ably  executed,  the  Christian  public  will  be  greatly  indebted  to  the  projectors 
oftheplanr — ^Literary  Churchman. 

"  There  is  nothing,  so  far  as  we  know,  resembling  it  in  the  English  tongue  , ,  ,We 
have  here  presented  to  its  a  striking  and  luminous  view  of  a  very  broad  and 
comprehensive  subject,  marked  throughout  by  rich  and  copious  erudition, 
A  volume  which  we  consider  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of 
Revelation.  Scripture  Expositors,  of  whatever  name,  wHl  acknowledge  that  they 
have  been  laid  under  deep  obligation  by  the  work  ^Mr.  Westcott.'* 

British  Banner,  Jan.  4, 1856. 

"  The  conception  of  the  work,  and  the  discrimination  and  teaming  with  which  iLis 
executed,  adapt  it  most  thoroughly  to  the  present  state  and  forms  qf  coatroverty 
on  the  subject  to  which  it  r^/o^^j."— Nonconformist,  Jan.  28, 1866. 

(OE  A  USI  OV  THOSE  Iff  IKMBDUTB  PREPABATIOS^  SXl  OYXB  PAGB. 
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THE  rOLLOWING  WORKS  OF  THE  SERIES  ARE  IN  PEEPARATIOxX. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Sttidy  of  the  Old  Testament, 
with  an  oatline  of  Scripture  History. 

Notes,  Critical  and  Uxplanaiory,  on  the  Hebrew  Text 
of  the  Prophet  ISAIAH. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels. 

Epistles. 

Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  on  the  Greek  Text 
of  the  POUR  GOSPELS  AND  THE  ACTS  OF  THE 
APOSTLES. 

Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  on  the  Greek  Text 
of  the  CANONICAL  EPISTLES  AND  THE  APOCALYPSE. 

A  History  of  the  Christian  Church  during  THE  FIRST 
SIX  CENTURIES. 

A  History  of  the  Christian  Church  from  the  JSeginning 
of  the  XVIIth  CENTURY  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

An  Historical  Exposition  of  the  Apostles  ^  Nicene, 
and  Athanasian  CREEDS. 

-^n  Exposition   of   the  Articles   of  the    Church   of 

England. 
OiherB  are  m  ptogcea*,  wA  V^\i^  wsciw«its.^\!o^^ssA>afiBA. 
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This  Journal  has  been  established  as  a  medium  of  communication 
between  Scholars  and  others  interested  in  Classical  and  Sacred 
Philology.  The  first  number  appeared  in  March,  1854 ;  and  it  is 
proposed  to  continue  the  publication  of  three  numbers,  forming  a 
volume  yearly,  in  March,  June,  and  December.  The  character  of 
this  publication  may  be  seen  from  the  following  list  of  the  principal 
contents  of  the  firat  six  niunbers : — 

On  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes ;  On  Lucretius ;  On  St.  Paul,  and  Philo 
Judaeus ;  On  the  Bating  of  Ancient  History ;  On  the  Study  of  tho 
Bible  among  our  Forefathers ;  On  the  Sophists ;  On  the  Martyrdom 
and  Commemoration  of  Saint  Hippolytus ;  On  some  Greek  Tragic 
Fragments ;  On  the  Classical  Authorities  for  Ancient  Art ;  On  a 
point  of  Doctrine  of  the  Ancient  Atomists;  Review  of  Schneide- 
win's  Edition  of  the  (Edipus  Rex  of  Sophocles ;  S.  Clemens  Alex., 
on  New  Testament  Chronology ;  On  the  Interpretation  of  a  passage 
in  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle;  On  the  Topography  of 
Halicamassus ;  On  some  Passages  in  Lucretius ;  On  the  Hebrew 
Cubit ;  On  the  probable  Connexion  of  the  Rhsetians  and  Etruscans 
with  the  Thraoian  Stock  of  Nations ;  A  Plea  for  Greek  Accents ; 
On  a  Passage  in  the  Muratorian  Canon ;  On  the  Egyptian  Month 
Adrian ;  On  the  Date  of  the  Composition  of  Herodotus's  History ; 
Nicomachean  Ethics,  Book  V,  ;  Eudemian  Ethics,  Book  IV, ; 
On  Sophistical  Rhetoric;     On  iEschylus   Choeph.  278 — ^296  (ed. 

-  Dindorf ) ;  On  some  Passages  in  Sophocles ;  The  Mission  of  Titus 
to  the  Corinthians;  On  the  Origin  and  Meaning  of  Roman  Names; 
On  Latin  Lexicography ;  On  the  Borders  of  the  Inheritance  of  the 
Tiibe  of  Naphtali ;  and  on  the  Site  of  the  Cities  denounced  by  our 
Saviour  in  the  Gospels ;  Observations  on  Mr.  Law's  "  Criticism  of 
Mr.  Ellis's  new  Theory  concerning  the  Route  of  Hannibal." 

Besides  the  above,  the  Journal  contains  shorter  articles  under  the 
titles  of  "  Adversaria"  and  "  Anecdota;"  Copious  Notices  of  New 
Books;  the  "Contents"  of  Foreign  Journals;  and  very  carefully 
drawn  up  **  Lists  of  New  Books,"  English  and  Foreign^  bearing  on 
the  subjects  to  which  the  Journal  is  devoted. 


a  NEW  BdOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 

CLASSICAL  AND  SACKED  PHILOLOGT-contmued. 

As  it  has  not  beeu  always  practicable  to  issue  the  numbers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  so  as  to  be  in  time  for  **  Magazine  Parcels," 
gome  disappointment  has  occasionany  arisen.  To  prevent  this, 
Gentlemen  ordering  it  from  their  country  Booksellers,  should 
request  them  to  keep  repeating  the  .order  during  the  month  till 
they  get  it ;  and  in  all  cases  care  should  be  taken  to  give  the  exact 
title  and  the  London  Publishers'  names,  Messrs.  Bell  &  Daldt, 
186,  Fleet  Street. 

Contributions,  Books  for  Eeview,  and  Advertisements,  should  be 
directed  to  **  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred 
Philoloot,  care  of  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Cambridge." 


A   PJBW    COMPLETE    C0PIB8    IN    9  VOLS.    8V0.    CLOOB^     PKICE    £7  4*, 
CAN   still  be  had  07 

THE  CAMBKIDGE  AND  DUBLIN 

MATHEMATICAL     JOURNAL. 

WITH  AN  INDEX  OF  SUBJECTS  AND  OF  AUTHOBS. 

This  important  Work  -was  commenced  in  18i6,  and  the  last  volume 
was  completed  in  1854.  During  these  nine  years,  it  received 
original  contributions  on  almost  every  branch  of  pure  and  applied 
Mathematics,  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  British  Mathe- 
maticians, and  also  by  several  of  the  most  eminent  Foreign.  It 
may,  therefore,  justly  claim  a  place  in  every  Scientific,  Public,  or 
Private  Library. 

Amongst  the  Contributors  will  be  found  : — Professors  BLACKBURy, 
Boole,  Collins,  De  Morgan,  Donkin,  Stokes,  Sylybsteb, 
William  Thompson ;  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton  ;  Dr.  Booth; 
Messrs.  Carmichasl,  Caylst,  Cockle,  Cottsril^  Hombssham  Cox, 
Hart,  Haxjobjioti,  ISsass,  ILkxwKx*,  F.  W.  Newman;  Pheab, 
Salmoiy,  Spo'mKNROOi»,'Y^QiWKSEBrD,'N^  fcxiism^^'KEsev^^%5^ V5.,%«^ 
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MATHEMATICAL    GLASS    BOOKS 

70& 

COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS- 

Ma  Cooper's  Geometrical  Conxo  SscriONa  [Preparing. 

Mr.  Frost's  Newton,   Sections  I.  II.  III.      With  Notes  and 
Problems.  10«.  6d. 

Mr.  Godpray's  Treatise  on  the  Lxjnab  Theory.  6«.  6d. 

Mr.  Grant's  Plane  Astronomy.  6«. 

Mr.  Hemming's  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Second  Edition.     9«. 

Mr.  Lund's  Easy  Course  of  Algebra.     Second  Edition.    Zs.  6d, 

Mr.  Parkinson's  Elementary  Mechanics.  &«.  6d 

Mr.  Parkinson's  Elementary  Treatise  on  Optics.     [Preparing. 

Mr.  Pearson's  Treatise  on  Finite  Differences. 

Second  Edition.    5«. 

Mr.  Phear's  Elementary  Hydrostatics.  5«.  6d, 

Mr.  Phear's  Elementary  Mechanics.  10«.  Qd. 

Mr.  Puckle's  Elementary  Conic  Sections.  7«.  Qd. 

Mr.  Barnard  Smith's  Arithmetic  and  Algebra.  10a.  6d. 

Mr.  Barnard  Smith's  Arithmetic  for  Schools.  4«.  6d, 

Mr.  Barnard  Smith's  Key  to  the  above.     [Just  Beady,    8a.  6d, 

Mr.  Barnard  Smith's  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics. 

[Preparing, 

Mr.  Snowball's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

Eighth  Edition.    7a.  6d. 

Prof.  Tait's  and  Mr.  Steel's  Treatise  on  Dynamics.  10«.  6d. 

Mr.  Todhuhtbb's  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Second  Edition.    10a.  6d. 

Mr.  Todhunter's  Analytical  Statics.  10«.  6d, 
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MATHEMATICAL  CLASS  BOOKS-continued. 

Mr.  Todhunter's  Plane  Co-ordinate  Geometry.  10«.  6d, 

Mr.  Todhunter's  Treatise  on  Algebra.  [Preparing. 

Mr.  Todhunter's  Algebra  for  Beginners.  [Preparitig, 

Prop.  Wilson's  Treatise  on  Dynamics.  9»-  6^- 

Cambridge  Senate-House  Problems,    1848  to   1851.     ^i^h 
Solutions  by  Messrs.  Ferrers  and  Jackson.  15«.  M. 

Cambridge  Senate-House  Riders,  ]848  to  1851.     With  Solu- 
tions  by  Mr.  Jameson.  7«.  6rf. 

Cambridge    Senate-House    Problems,    Jan.    8,    1852.    With 
Solutions.  Is.  6d, 

Cambridge  Senate-House  Problems  and  Riders.  1854<    With 
Solutions  by  the  Moderators,  Messrs.  Walton  &  Mackenzie.  10<.  6(1. 

GBEEE  AND  LATIN  GLASS  BOOKS. 

Mr.   Drake's    EumeNIDES    of    ^EsCHYLUS.      With  English  Notes. 

Mr.  Drake's  Demosthenes  de  Corona.  With  English  Notes.  5s, 
]VIr.  Frost's  ThuOYDIDES,  Book  VI.  With  English  Notes.  7*.  6d. 
Dr.  Humphreys'  Exercitationes  Iambic-s:.  5«.  6J. 

Mr.  Mayor's  Juvenal.     With  English  Notes.  lOs.  6d 

Mr.  Merivale's  SaLLUST.      With  English  Notes.  5*. 

Mr.  Thring's  Construing  Book.  2s.  6d 

Mr.  Wright's  Hellenica.      With  English  Notes.  8*.  6d. 

Mr.  Wright's  Help  to  Latin  Grammar.  4».  6d. 

ENGLISH   GRAMMARS. 

Mr.  Thring's  Elements  op  Grammar.  New  Edition.    2«. 

Mr.  Thring's  Child's  Grammar.  New  Edition.    1#. 

Mr.  Parminter's  Materials  for  English  Gramhab.       3».  6(f. 


K.  Cl.JCr,  TlLVTRTlL^t,  li^^KVk  %tVtt.TL  UWV. 
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